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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California s legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histones 
undertaken for inclusion m the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles m 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews, this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
in oral history available thorugh California f s several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions m the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source, enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
critizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 
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Center for California Studies 
B S , University of Virginia [History] 

M A , University of California, Berkeley [History] 
Ph D , University of California, Berkeley 
[History] 

Interview Time and Place 


December 1, 1989 

Home of Emma Gunterman in Sacramento, California 
Session of two hours 

December 8, 1989 

Home of Emma Gunterman in Sacramento, California 
Session of one hour 

January 12, 1990 
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Session of one and one-half hours 
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Editing 

Reinier checked the verbatim manuscript of the 
interview against the original tape recordings, edited for 
punctuation, paragraphing, and spelling and verified proper 
names Insertions by the editor are bracketed The 
interviewer also prepared the introductory materials 

In January 1994 Mrs Gunterman was forwarded a copy of 
the edited transcript for her approval Both she and Mr 
Gunterman made extensive changes in the transcript 

Papers 

Mrs Gunterman's papers are located in her home m 
Sacramento, California Copies of On the Capitol Doorstep 
can be consulted at the newsletter office at 10th and J 
Streets in Sacramento, and copies of Seniors in Sacramento 
at the Western Center for Law and Poverty, Sacramento 

Tapes and Interview Records 

The original tape recordings of the interview, records 
pertaining to the interview, and draft of the edited 
transcript are in the University Archives, The Library, 
California State University, Sacramento Master tapes are 
preserved m the California State Archives 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Emma Hartog Gunterman was born in Amsterdam on December 
26, 1915, daughter of a Dutch father and American-born 
mother Raised in a comfortable family, she was educated in 
mathematics, Greek and Latin during the period the fascists 
came to power in Italy and Germany After her father's 
death, she and her mother and siblings relocated in America, 
where Emma attended Smith College While teaching in a 
private girls' school in New York City in the late 1930s, 
she became active m the peace movement and the Socialist 
Party Her work with peace education brought her to 
California where she met another pacifist, Joe Gunterman 
Living and working with other committed young people at a 
farm labor camp in the San Joaquin Valley, Emma and Joe were 
married in 1942 

As a conscientious objector, Joe spent World War II at 
various camps, while Emma worked at domestic and farm labor 
nearby During these years their first two children, Karen 
and Stanley, were born After the war the Guntermans 
settled in Berkeley, California, where both Emma and Joe 
were active in the cooperative movement By the early 1950s 
they moved near Gndley, California, where Emma developed 
her love of gardening, made puppets to sell, and worked in a 
peach cannery, while Joe did farm labor, built their house, 
and worked for the Chico Enterprise-Record During this 
period of their lives two additional children, Joanie and 
Tommy, were born Even as a mother of four children, Emma's 
indefatigable energy was evident Always concerned with 
farm labor issues, m 1961 she started a summer school at 
the Gndley farm labor camp Taught by volunteer teachers, 
and offering health check-ups, child care, and library 
facilities m addition to elementary instruction, the school 
flourished By the mid-1960s it was incorporated into the 
educational program of Chico State University 

The Summer Program at Gndley propelled Emma into her 
lobbying career When she learned that State Senator J 
Eugene McAteer's compensatory education bill did not include 
kindergarten, as a concerned citizen she discussed it with 
his assistant, Leo McCarthy, and got the bill changed Joe 
already was lobbying for the American Friends Service 
Committee, and in 1967 the Guntermans decided to make 


in 



Sacramento their home Shortly after their move, Emma began 
following legislation for the Association of California 
Consumers, learning to be a lobbyist by lobbying 
Continuing her interest in child care, by the 1970s she 
edited a newsletter. On the Capitol Doorstep , which followed 
a variety of issues concerning children These years she 
worked to keep child care under the California State 
Department of Education rather than the Department of Social 
Welfare She also worked on various welfare issues, such as 
automatic cost-of-living adjustments for AFDC recipients, 
and uniform state General Assistance for individuals who 
"fell through the cracks" of California's programs 

In the 1980s Emma lobbied for the California Rural 
Legal Assistance Senior Program, putting out fact sheets and 
editing a second newsletter, Seniors in Sacramento Still 
concerned with welfare issues, she worked for Supplemental 
Security Income and In-Home Supportive Services A champion 
of respite and higher pay for caretakers, she sought reform 
of the nursing home industry By Emma's retirement in 1986 
she had become a well-known and respected advocate in the 
Capitol Yet, she insists lobbying is largely education, 
another form of the teaching she has loved throughout her 
long and distinguished career 
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[Session 1, 
[Begin Tape 
REINIER 

GUNTERMAN 

REINIER 

GUNTERMAN 

REINIER 

GUNTERMAN 


December 1, 1989] 

1, Side A] 

Emma, you were born in Holland, isn't that 
right 7 

That's right I was born m Amsterdam on 
December 26, 1915 

And your mother [Florence Theresa Plaut] was 
American-born 7 

She was born in Cincinnati, Ohio My father 
[Martinus Anselmus Johannes Hartog] was born m 
Amsterdam 

And your mother was visiting is that right 7 
Well, my mother was traveling with her parents 
m Germany and my father happened to be there 
The story is that my grandparents were meeting 
an aunt of my father's and she said, "Oh your 
daughter should meet our nephew He's a crazy 
Dutchman " My mother was staying m a pension 
for girls while her parents were traveling 
around Anyhow, she told the girls that 


she was going to go out with a crazy Dutchman, 
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REINIER 

GUNTERMAN 


REINIER 

GUNTERMAN 


REINIER 


GUNTERMAN 


so they all hung over the bannister When she 
came back and they all wanted to know what 
happened, she said, "Oh, he wasn't crazy " 
[Chuckle] 

So she married him 

She married him And she got married twice 
because her parents really didn't trust a Dutch 
marriage So she was married under the 
American law and under the Dutch law, both 
[were] civil marriages 

So, what did your father do for a living 7 
He was a factory representative—textiles—and 
also at one point it included buttons, because 
I remember having all of these wonderful 
samples As a matter of fact, we still have 
some textile samples At one point m 1928 
colors were back in style and I recognized them 
because I still had the samples 
So you had a pretty much of a middle-class 
upbringing 

Middle-class, very city upbringing in 
Amsterdam which, of course, is a pretty 
cosmopolitan town In Holland in the cities 
you are likely to have people from any country 
visit Most Dutch people know some German, 
which is very different but very similar You 
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REINIER 


can make terrible mistakes if you know Dutch 
and German because some words sound alike, are 
alike, but mean something totally different 
Anybody going to school in Holland learns 
French At least they used to, I have no idea 
what's happening now And, of course, I grew 
up knowing English and to this day I think 
English is a crazy language 
[Interruption] 

You were born in 1915, so you were really 
growing up in Holland m the 1920s 
That's right And I had a good childhood 
Politically, of course—that's what this 
interview is about—I was very aware, as 
everybody was, I assume, of the rise of 
fascism And to us, it was fascism— 
dictatorship—that really was the horror When 
I hear of fascism I still think of Italy 
first I don't think of Germany first because 
you had [Benito] Mussolini and 

And Mussolini came to power m 1922, I 

think 

What I remember is that the Olympics were m 
Holland in 192 8 and they built a new stadium— 
you've heard that before—and there was going 
to be a statue m front of the stadium, of some 


GUNTERMAN 
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REINIER 

GUNTERMAN 


old Greek statue The statue was a man with an 
upraised hand—Amsterdam has always been on the 
left side of the spectrum—and there was a big 
political furor over whether that was a fascist 
salute Because in no way did you want 
anything with a fascist salute in Amsterdam 

That typifies the attitude that I grew up 
with You don't salute You don't submit to 
dictatorship It's abhorrent To this day I 
cannot understand how come m the United States 
people just stand up and salute the flag just 
like having a cup of tea I can understand 
standing up for the national anthem as a way of 
showing respect I suspect it 1 s done in 
Holland, I don't remember I grew up with 
something in my arm that when people salute, my 
arm cannot go up I mean it's just there 
Later you became a Socialist 

But that was way, way later, and I don t quite 
know where that came from My family life was 
very non-political My mother was active She 
was m some women's groups She was probably 
m the League of Women Voters She probably 
was more active than I realized We had a lot 
of company For instance, we had some of the 
suffragettes from England at our house, the 
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GUNTERMAN 


ones that had themselves chained to the jail 
And I remember asking my mother—or rather I 
was told that I asked my mother—"What is this 
votes for women’” But I said "boats" for 
women, I didn't know what they were talking 
about 

Was that the piano-runner that your Dad had 
made 7 

Yes my father had—just for a joke—a runner 
made for the piano A friend of the family had 
a factory where they did the embroidery So I 
have on the piano here—which happens to be my 
mother's original piano—a runner which says, 
"Votes for Women " So I grew up with that, but 
I don't remember it as an issue, it was just 
something I learned about 

Another thing I found out later—I don't 
even remember how come I found out—was that 
the mother of my Latin teacher was the 
international president of the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom I 
never heard of that organization until way 
later when I landed m New York and when I got 
active m the peace movement 

Where my attitudes come from, I don't 
know My mother grew up m Cincinnati Ohio 
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She went to Smith College, a college where they 
never had sororities, they never tolerated 
discrimination She grew up with a father who 
was born m Germany and had a very German 
background And he grew up with incredible 
prejudice apparently 
Racial prejudice 9 

Prejudice against blacks I haven*t the 
foggiest idea where it came from I suspect 
that he must have picked this up m Ohio, you 
don*t grow up with that m Germany, because, 
there were no blacks there So that makes me 
think he must have lived in Ohio quite early 
on But when my mother visited him a couple of 
years before he died about 1920, he had a black 
man helping him She said, "Hey, how come 9 " 
quite surprised And he said, "Well, he may be 
black, but he has the soul of a white man," 
which is incredible to me I don’t know how 
come my mother didn't have racial prejudice, 
she sure didn't I don't think it was knocked 
out of her in college, I just don't think she 
did 

This whole question of prejudice in the 
olden days It's hard I think about it 


on and off It's like the attitude of men to 
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women Men whom we would call "male 
chauvinist" in some of their political 
pronouncements, in the individual treatment of 
somebody could treat a woman with more respect- 
-I don't mean m a condescending way—than some 
of the people who are feminists And so it’s 
hard for me to reconcile the harsh reality of 
what prejudice does to people, and that people 
who were prejudiced would not overtly do 
something to hurt somebody Of course, as a 
society they did, they kept people from getting 
jobs, getting money, getting access and so on 
Anyhow, the reason that I am bringing it 
up is because most of my political awareness I 
picked up in high school I had two fabulous 
teachers, my Latin teacher and my Greek 
teacher My Latin teacher [Sophia Ramondt], I 
already mentioned that her mother was 
international president of the WIL [Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom] 
Apparently they were Quakers, I had never heard 
of Quakers (Later on you will find out that 
we've had a lot of contact with the Quakers 
since then because my husband [Joseph 
Gunterman] worked for the Friends Committee on 
Legislation, which is a Quaker-led 
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organization) But she took a sabbatical from 
her teaching m high school and came to the 
United States and went to Bryn Mawr [College] 
When she came back, she was absolutely struck 
by the way blacks were treated here I 
remember vividly when she came back that she 
told us that the first people who helped her 
and were friendly to her [m the United States] 
were blacks And then when she was m the 
country, she realized they were the people who 
were treated the worst That made an 
impression on me And then she read some poems 
of Countee Cullen's which were short and stark, 
and that made an impression 

Then we had a debating club and I guess I 
wanted to be smart—because, you know, I knew 
something about the United States—so I took 
the topic of discrimination m the United 
States So I read up on that I guess my 
mother had some of these books because I 
remember reading a book by Paul Robeson and 
some of the classics I don't know where she 
got the books Looking back on it, X just 
picked up things here and there 
In the atmosphere 

So people will ask, "Were your parents 


GUNTERMAN 


Yes 
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liberal or not 7 " Well, they obviously were not 
rightwingers, they were not conservatives, but 
I didn't know anything about politics 
However, Amsterdam was quite a liberal place 
For instance, our class in high school was 
divided into A and B just because there were 
too many to put in one, it was not that one 
group was smarter than the other It happened 
that most of the kids m the other class were 
quite conservative, they even had some Dutch 
fascists in there Whereas in our class we had 
for one, a daughter of the city councilman who 
was a Socialist And we had a boy m there who 
wore what I know now is the War Resisters' 
League broken gun symbol 

War Resisters 1 League 7 
War Resisters 1 League is a pacifist 
organization which I found out about later 
And my impression at that time was that he was 
a Communist You realize Communists and 
Socialists and all those words were common In 
Holland you had a whole bunch of different 
parties, and it was no big deal Looking back 
on it, a loyal member of the Communist Party 
with a big "C" would not be a pacifist at the 
same time So, I don't know I really don't 
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know I hadn't thought about that But 
anyhow, I don't remember having political 
discussions, maybe we did and maybe we didn't 
You told me before about the teacher who wore 
the green tie 

That's the other one, one was my Latin teacher 
and the other was the Greek teacher [P Van 
Delft] He was a round little guy and he 
apparently had been a radical All of the 
different left-wing parties in Europe and 
certainly in Holland—I know in other places, 
too—you would wear a necktie or a shirt to 
identify what your party was By the time we 
got him, he was an Anarchist and wore the green 
tie We read Plato's Republic, we read a lot 
of Greek, and he would have a lot of 
discussions And my feeling is that a lot of 
my attitude of knowing that people are 
different and liking that fact, political 
attitudes, came from there The attitude that 
you don't group all Germans alike or all French 
alike came because I knew people Well, I 
didn't know French, but I did know German 
people and I did know American people and I 
knew some people from England 

On the other hand there is no question 
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that I, as well as others, grew up with a 
certain feeling about Germans Now, this is 
what I picked up from pre-[Adolf] Hitler days 
I remember my father saying, "When the Kaiser 
comes, we all stand at attention " He’d say 
that m Dutch, of course But that did not 
mean that he thought of all Germans as 
militarists when it came to individuals because 
he represented German firms and he had friends 
there I guess I would compare it with sitting 
here m northern California and saying, "Oh, 
those people from Los Angeles, I don’t like 
them " And that kind of an attitude I 

don’t like Los Angeles, and yet, a person from 
Los Angles comes in, what's the difference^ 

And you, say you come from San Francisco, so 
what’s the difference^ But still one has these 
attitudes 

Of course, we're living m a state that is 
notorious for negative attitudes and hurting 
people Later on I became very aware of 
prejudices and I am aware now of the incredibly 
bad racial history of California economically 
based You had the Yellow Peril, then you had 
the prejudice against the Oakies, the Arkies, 
following the Dust Bowl "Those people they 
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were dirty," speaking of the Oakies and Arkies 
Technically, you can't call that "racial," but 
the effect on the group of people who came from 
the Dust Bowl was the same 
Even though there wasn't a racial factor 
Well, they were kept out at the border and they 
were shot down Practically the same thing as 
what happens to racial minorities There was 
an economic threat and it affected low-income 
people 

Coming back to Holland, did your father have an 
influence on you when you were growing up 7 
Oh, I think if I were lying on somebody's 
couch, I would be totally blank on who was the 
big influence There are some things my 
father loved to joke He loved to do practical 
jokes in a funny manner, never something that 
made you uncomfortable The [piano] runner was 
such a joke [Chuckle] I remember for his 
fiftieth birthday, he had himself made a little 
floral stand with fifty on it and then a little 
veil over it Something like that, you know, 
just lots of jokes I remember that he loved 
flowers and probably he should have gone into 
flowers or into agriculture He was in 
business, I am not sure that that was his 
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thing 

My mother never "worked", of course that 
was par for the course She was one of the 
first American women in Holland and she learned 
Dutch Later a lot of other Americans came and 
formed a club and we used to make fun of her 
friends We would say, "wah-wah-wah-wah" 
because that's the way Americans sounded to us 
It didn't sound like English It had a "wah- 
wah-wah-wah" sound to it My mother spoke a 
very fluent Dutch There were some vowels she 
never got, just as I have never lost my Dutch 
accent 

So it wasn't difficult for your mother to fit 
into life in Holland 

No, I don't think so There were many customs 
that were different For instance, I never can 
remember which goes first, but I think in this 
country the man greets first if a man and a 
woman meet And in Holland it was the other 
way around If you do it the wrong way, 
neither of them greets, and so they both think 
the other is highhattmg them 

Going into one of my experiences, in 
Holland you always shook hands As soon as you 
came in or you met somebody, you put up your 
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hand and you let them shake your hand I came 
to this country, put up my hand and no takers 
And it's a very funny feeling It never 
bothered me, I never felt insulted, but you can 
see how easy it would be for somebody who 
doesn't know the customs to feel insulted or 
superior 

The first time that my father and mother 
had company coming, the young couple went 
around the table to see everything was right— 
my mother went around and poured water m all 
of the water glasses My father went around 
and emptied all of the glasses because, he 
said, "They think you'll be too stingy to serve 
wine " [Laughter] You know, no big deal but 
there were a lot of little things, and I grew 
up thinking that was funny It never bothered 
me 

I remember one of the funny jokes to me 
was that a very good friend of our family—as a 
matter of fact, her daughter is still one of my 
old friends, with whom we do have contact—when 
something would happen in the house and it was 
not quite the way it should be, she always 
would say, "Well, that's the way we do it m 
America " But when my mother was there and 
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she heard that for the first time, she said, 
"Oh, no, we don't " [Laughter] 

And I remember very vividly, we had a 
young man from Zimbabwe [Dennis Nkala] staying 
with us here for five years, he was like our 
son When he came here, this was the first 
"white" house he was ever in He was a 
wonderful guy, got his M A He went back, we 
visited him He's just great He'd sit here 
and an older person would come in and all of 
the chairs would be taken and he'd stay 
sitting I was polite enough not to bawl him 
out m front of anybody else, especially when 
he first came, but I couldn't figure it out 
After awhile, you know what we found out 7 In 
Zimbabwe, where he came from you stay lower 
than an older person, and standing up higher 
when an older person is sitting is a sign of 
disrespect 

So I grew up with that being very 
internalized that people are different, 
probably not taking any of it very seriously, 
but being aware that it can really, really make 
for misunderstanding And along that line, 
later when I started doing peace education, a 
lot of it is you really have a hard time waging 
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a war against people whom you feel are like 
you So when you have a war, it's easy to whip 
it up if these other people are nasty—whatever 
they are, all child molesters or something like 
that—no problem, I mean you can whip it up 
And so in doing peace education work I thought 
about how do you portray the fact that people 
are pretty much the same and how silly 
prejudice is 

Well, I'm running ahead, but there are 
little things that stick m my mind that gave 
me a pattern After I graduated from college, 

I went back to Holland on the boat [1936] On 
the boat you sit with different people at 
mealtime, and there was a man who had been m 
this country for six weeks Well that's a long 
time And so I asked him—which is a silly 
question—"Well, how do you like America 7 " And 
he shrugged his shoulders, had a face of 
disgust and said, "Oh, they all drink tomato 
juice " [Laughter] And I used that in 
speeches Can you see 7 If you hate tomato 
juice, tomato juice drinkers do so-and-so—you 
know, whip it up—or whatever it is But, you 
see, it's characterizing people m a certain 
way and it doesn't make sense 
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Now I think of the Dutch with a certain 
sense of humor I think of Americans with a 
certain sense of humor And I think of Mark 
Twain America has something it s called a 
melting pot I call it a stew pot [Laughter] 

It s the royal stew I think it s great 
It s certainly multi-cultural 

Yes and it s very dull to me when everyone is 
the same Of course I grew up m a mixed 
family and people would say with tolerance 
but that s a negative word People were 
different that s not tolerating that s just a 
fact of life What is it 9 Vive le 
differance So that s a lot of my background 
Now you were still m Holland when Hitler 
came to power m Germany 

Oh yes and I remember that vividly I 
remember hearing it over the radio I remember 
Hmdenburg hearing Hmdenburg over the radio 
President [Paul Von] Hmdenburg 
Yes I remember Hitler and I remember the 
Reichstag I m so vague on my history I ve 
always been bad on dates but I remember the 
feeling You see it s quite different seeing 
it on the movie now and remembering having 
heard the voice over the radio But m the 
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beginning the anti-Semitism wasn't as obvious, 
even though presumably it was spoken You 
know, concentration camps came 

Much later 

It was fed by the military, and the more 
casualties and the more you have to have a 
Roman Holiday, so to speak 

That was late, too, the time that you were 
there Hitler came to power in '33 
We left in '34, so I mostly pre-date it 
That's very interesting to me, looking back on 
it In 1934 most people weren't that excited, 
[I] imagine m this country, about Hitler And 
certainly not about Mussolini But we were I 
was when I came And later when I went into 
the peace movement and did peace education, for 
people to accuse me of being pro-Hitler, they 
must have been out of their cotton-picking 
minds 1 You know no way 

But now your father died was that m '3 3 7 
No, a few years before that Let's see, we 
left in *34, so it must have been about 1931 
And you said before that he committed suicide 7 
Yes, he committed suicide He had been sick 
and apparently he hadn't really physically 
recovered and was depressed Now I can say it 
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out loud Years ago you would never mention it 
[suicide] It was very interesting to me—I 
sound so dispassionate about it, of course, I 
was not dispassionate about it—but for some 
reason or other, I accepted it He felt it 
would be better for him to be out of the way 
We didn't feel that way, but I never felt, "Oh, 
he shouldn’t have done it " It was terrible 
that he did it 

But it was still a decision that he made 
It was his decision, and he believed it was 
best for his family And I’ve always had the 
feeling that people have a right to make their 
own decisions Lord knows I had it strongly 
when I worked on issues affecting older people 
and people with disabilities People have the 
right to make their own decisions And that 
goes for pro-choice [Laughter] OK, I have to 
put that in To me it’s all connected, and for 
some reason—don’t ask me why—I came up with 
these ideas Was it the Dutch food we ate’ 

But there's one other note on politics 
The woman who said, "Oh, that's the way we do 
it in America," was a very close friend, we 
called them Aunt and Uncle, my brother and one 
of their boys were very close friends In that 
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family one became a Dutch fascist and he was 
tried and I think even jailed after the war, 
and the other joined the Royal Air Force And 
my friend, the daughter and the youngest 
sister, during the war she was at home with her 
mother All of this I missed She would be 
the one to go downstairs to get the food out of 
the soup line where it was being doled out 
because they didn't have any food And her 
mother and sister would stand m the window, 
"Oh, five more to go, four more to go, three 
more to go," just waiting for it And they had 
all the gallows humor, "Oh, your ears are kind 
of blue, you must have been eating a blue 
tulip " You know, food was so miserable And 
she went out on her bicycle in the country 
trying to get some food and was out without 
tires And there was a curfew and she would 
come back just exhausted because if she was 
caught after the curfew, I don't know what 
would happen 

That was when the Germans occupied 

During the occupation This was when 
they lived upstairs, I know the apartment they 
were in, so I know they were upstairs 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 
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When you were growing up m Holland, did you 
expect to marry and have a family 9 Or did you 
hope that maybe you would have a career 9 
I didn't think either way I suspect—honestly 
I don't remember, considering how old I am now 
that I probably wanted to get a boyfriend and 
get married But m terms of expectation, was 
I looking forward to being that or a career, I 
don't think I thought m those terms It's 
interesting when I think of it because my 
mother was surely what you would call a 
"liberated woman " There wouldn't be anything 
against her working, but it's just she didn't 
need to I just don't know We met career 
women, I remember meeting a very famous German, 
I assume she was an attorney Somehow I have a 
feeling she was a Reichstag member I still 
have an image of this very interesting, very 
nice person But I really don't know 

I do know I wanted to be a math teacher 
Now, whether I was going to be married and be a 
math teacher, or not married and be a math 
teacher, I don't think I thought of it m those 
terms But I know I wanted to be a math 


teacher 
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I'll try to make this short, but m 
Holland schools usually give one direction or 
the other, schools are classical or scientific 
When I went the first two years [of high 
school] there was still no choice—six years of 
grammar school and six years of high school— 
the first two years were neutral Then you 
make a choice between going to the science side 
or the Latin and Greek side If you go to the 
Latin and Greek side, after two years you make 
another choice, whether you do a combination of 
Latin and Greek and sciences—that's more for 
the doctors and scientists too who for some 
reason also want Latin and Greek—or you go to 
the totally classics where you don't take much 
science 

Well, I really was interested m going to 
the science side to begin with I liked math 
I wasn't especially that good m it, I just 
liked it My brother had gone to the classical 
side—the gymnasium side—and I went there I 
don't know quite what the reasoning was, 
whether I was persuaded, "You could do more 
things with languages " So this career was in 
the back of the mind of somebody, maybe my 
mother My father, I think, had died, yes, 
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that was the year he had died 

But then there came the next split, and I 
know at that time I definitely wanted to go to 
the science and Latin and Greek side, which was 
supposed to be the toughest, as it probably 
was Then I was told, "No, girls shouldn't do 
that They aren't good in math " And so I 
didn't Now, I don't remember that it was a 
terrible disappointment I had a great time 
the last two years m school But I still 
remember that I really wanted to go to the math 
and science side I have a feeling that I 
wasn't that absolutely sure that I really could 
hack it You know, the work was supposed to be 
difficult I don't remember a terrible 
disappointment Certainly we didn't have a 
scene about it or anything like that But I do 
remember, "Well, this is not for girls " And 
that's in retrospect 

But, Latin and Greek was for girls, that's 
quite unusual 

Well, language, yes I guess probably at some 
point, girls allegedly shouldn't go to school 
where you learn that much But that wasn't the 
issue m my case In retrospect, that is 
funny As I mentioned before—this is really 
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interesting to me—I wanted to be a math 
teacher I just enjoyed it The same friend, 
who was one year behind, always had problems 
with math and I helped her with her homework I 
loved doing homework with her and liked the 
teaching 

And here I am, almost seventy-four—that's 
going to be this month—and I am doing what I 
always wanted to do I am tutoring m the 
learning disabled program, I am teaching 
arithmetic, math, algebra and so on with 
learning disabled I do it one-on-one, and I 
couldn't think of a better way of having a 
career which I wanted when I was in high 
school [Laughter] Grown up I'm a woman by 
this time 

That's another thing that's interesting, 
at what age we quit talking about girls as 
women or women as girls I've been teaching at 
the community college and it's so easy for me 
to call all the people "kids " Of course, I'm 
working with a lot of older people, they have 
been out of high school a long time It makes 
it so much fun because they want to learn 
Now, were you affected by the Depression m the 
early thirties 9 
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No But it's quite possible that my father's 
suicide may have had something to do with 
business being bad We were middle class, we 
had enough money I think we were probably 
quite comfortably off—the house that we lived 
in was big—but I really don't know to what 
extent Maybe my mother inherited money so 
they had money to buy a big house But what 
the income was, I really don't know 
So you really didn't know very much about 
financial affairs 

Didn't pay much attention No, never any 
worries, absolutely no worry We were, I would 
say, comfortably off, maybe above middle class 
But m this country you never say that you're 
higher than middle class, so I don't know where 
the middle falls 

The only effect it [the Depression] had 
was on my brother [Martin Hartog], who was not 
going to go on to the University He graduated 
from the same high school He went into what 
we call "zaken," which means business He 
first went to England for a year, worked with 
the factory which my father had represented and 
then he went to the United States The 
Depression hit later m Europe 
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Yes It was about 1931, wasn't it 7 
Yes There were no jobs there, so he went to 
the United States My mother came from the 
United States, as you know, so there was an 
uncle, there were cousins and old friends So 
he got a job as a salesman through some 
connection Anybody could always get a job as 
a salesman, but still he came to a new country, 
and he sold curtains in the mid-west And my 
first summer in this country when we came over, 
my first six weeks I was in a car with him— 
Model A, of course—going all the way through 
Ohio, selling Going into every single 
department store selling curtains, which is 
probably a very good way to see this country 
[Laughter] 

How much older was he than you 7 

He's two and a half [years] older 

And then you had a younger sister [Myra Hartog 

Giese], too Considerably younger 

Yes, six years younger The decision to come 

to the United States, the condition in Europe 

had nothing to do with it, as far as I know, 

because it wasn't that threatening The 

decision was being discussed in *33, which was 

really early on, nobody had any inkling of what 
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was going to happen then In '33 my mother 
came back here just to see whether she wanted 
to come back The logical thing, especially 
when a girl graduated from high school, would 
be to go to another country In the olden days 
you would call it finishing school, but it was 
not going to finishing school so much as going 
to another country, learning another language 
It was a logical time for us to go to this 
country My brother was here already and my 
sister was so much younger, she was still m 
school No matter where we went, she would 
still be in school 

I don't know whether you are interested m 
the nationality business of what country my 
mother belonged to, that was a funny deal My 
mother married at a time when an American woman 
who married a foreigner lost her citizenship 
She married my father, and I assume she must 
have become a Dutch citizen When she went 
back to the United States, one of the things 
she did—I don't think she had to do it or how 
it came about, I don't know—but she went and 
regained her American citizenship, which she 
could do without any problem because she was 


born in the United States The law had 
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changed, and if she had married at that time, 
she would never have lost her American 
citizenship 

You know, it changed in 1930 I think it was 
called the Cable Act m 1930, whereby an 
American woman didn't lose her citizenship on 
marriage to a foreigner 1 

OK It still kind of puzzles me how you can be 
a citizen of two countries Now that you say 
that, I wonder whether I could still legally be 
a citizen of Holland I've always considered 
myself an American citizen I vote here I 
consider myself an American 

Did you have to go through naturalization or 
did you become a citizen because of your 
mother 9 

No I better go back to my mother now She 
became an American citizen When we came to 
this country, I came on a Dutch passport, both 
the first time when we visited and then when we 
came in 1934 to move here We moved to New 


^he Cable Act of 1922 removed the old standard that a 
married woman's citizenship followed that of her husband, 
giving American women who married foreigners the status of 
naturalized citizens, except for those who married foreigners 
"ineligible by race for naturalization," l e , Chinese 
Revision of the Cable Act in 1930-31 made a wife's citizenship 
fully independent of that of her husband Nancy Cott, The 
Grounding of Modern Feminism (New Haven, 1987) . 98-99 
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York I had a Dutch passport and I was Dutch 
There's no question about that, daughter of two 
Dutch citizens, in theory, I presume So then 
in '36 I wanted to go back to Holland after I 
graduated from college, for a summer vacation 
and then I was going to have a 30 b in New York 
City So I went to apply for a re-entry permit 
to get back into this country And at that 
point I was told I didn't need one because I 
was an American citizen I was an American 
citizen because I was the daughter of an 
American citizen Now the funny thing is, if I 
had not been under eighteen that year when I 
came with my mother m 1933, I would not have 
been automatically an American citizen Even 
though she was an American, if I came here when 
I was of age, I would not have automatically 
been an American Because I came to this 
country m 193 3 when I was under eighteen and 
she became an American citizen, I was an 
American citizen 

So your brother wasn't because he was older 
than eighteen 

I wonder I don't know, he must have taken out 
his citizenship But I didn't have to do it 


And then I do remember the first time I voted 
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in New York City and they said, "Where were you 
born 9 " I said, "Holland " And they said, "Are 
you an American citizen 7 " And I said, "Sure " 

I didn't have to explain that my mother had 
established citizenship because nobody knew 
that It was all legal, it just got so 
complicated 

Then I remember on the boat when I went 
back m 193 6 in the summer, there was a couple, 
I think from Australia If I remember, one of 
them had two citizenships and the other didn't 
have any It must have been the wife that 
didn't have any, and he had two of them 
Because she lost hers 

She lost hers and the country she 
married into didn't automatically give it to 
the wife That's happening in the United 
States, right 7 If somebody from another 
country comes here and marries an American 

The woman retains her own 
She doesn't become an American I know 
that You know my son went to Japan married a 
Japanese woman They are in this country He, 
of course, is an American She did not become 


an American I don't even know whether there 
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is a fast track for a spouse of an American 
citizen I think there's something about it, 
it's easier or something 

That was quite an issue m 1930 That was a 
feminist issue m 1930 that an American woman 
would not lose her citizenship 
Oh yes, I was very aware of that on the boat 
even though I was still a very nonpolitical 
person I had been m college for two years 
I was very nonpolitical, but not so 
nonpolitical that I didn't pick up on some of 
these things And the question of citizenship, 
the very fact that I remember to this day this 
couple with whom we played ping pong and 
monopoly all night [Laughter] I had a 

wonderful time on the boat I remember that 
couple, but what stands out is the whole idiocy 
of nationality, passports are crazy and borders 
are crazy 

Incidentally, when I lived in Holland, we 
went to Switzerland because my younger sister 
had health problems My mother took me along 
and she took my sister m the winter for a long 
time to Switzerland We'd go through Germany 
and going over borders was almost less than 
going to California when you come in and have 
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fruit m your car I mean, borders were 

nothing 

In Europe 

Yes, you’re supposed to declare stuff, but 
My father traveled back and forth, and they 
have these little compartments in the old 
trains in Europe There’s a long hallway, you 
have these little booths, so to speak This 
would be in Germany, and the border person 
would open the door and say, "Do you have 
anything to declare 9 " And my father would say, 
"Yes, two left feet " [Laughter] I remember 
all of these funny stories, but it was so easy 
My uncle came to Holland with a rumble 
seat car, probably a Model A He left it in 
Holland and that's the only time we ever had a 
car there, which was tremendous He drove like 
a fiend, and he told a story that he went from 
Holland to Germany in the car and just went 
right past the border Then he realized he 
should go back, and the guy at the border said 
"I thought you'd come back " That was the 
attitude And I also remember my mother 
feeling that my uncle, her brother, was going 
too fast, and looking at the speedometer and 
saying, "My God r " Then she realizes it was 
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miles, and then she really got worried 
[Laughter] 

Not kilometers [Laughter] When you came to 
the United States m 1934 you had a scholarship 
to Smith [College] 

Yes That’s because my mother graduated from 
there I guess that gives you a little bit of 
a picture, my mother made it all right I 
obviously qualified for a scholarship and there 
was no qualm because I was a daughter of a 
graduate 

So what was Smith like for you in the thirties’ 
Well, probably a waste I just feel bad about 
it Not really so bad, bad that I am going to 
worry about it, but it probably was wasted on 
me because the first two years in this country, 
in retrospect, I didn’t know what was going on 
There are several things which stand out The 
first place, I went to the Smith graduation 
when we came over to visit m '33 I went to 
Bryn Mawr My aunt had graduated from Bryn 
Mawr, I could have gotten a scholarship that 
way too, through my aunt We went to the 
graduation at Smith College and what I 
remember vividly, going to the graduation, I 
thought, "My God, if I go here, how can I tell 
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the different students apart**" They all looked 
alike to me That was partly because of what 
they wore They didn't have the black gowns 
and the caps, but the graduating class wore the 
white dress and a rose I guess the uniform 
was sweaters and skirts, and pearls on the 
sweater in those days 

Now, of course, when I think of the 
students, there's no way I can think of them as 
being alike because I remember their faces, 
tall, short, everything But that was my 
impression It is interesting that you can 
think of a group of people—we've been in 
Mexico we've been in Japan—you know the 
thing, "All Asians look alike, all Japanese " 
Our Japanese daughter-in-law finds that we look 
alike even though she's been here about five 
and one-half years And I can understand, 
crazy as it sounds, that we all look alike 
Funny, isn't it 7 

What else stands out is how little I knew 
I took a course in economics, this was during 
the New Deal period I passed all my courses, 

I even graduated cum laude I don't see why 
because I wasn't that good But it was mostly 
because I took that much Greek and Latin, that 
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I had that good a background But I took a 
course in economics, which I must have passed 
with a passable grade or I couldn't have had 
that cum laude But one of the questions was, 
"What will be the result if the NRA"—not the 
present NRA 

National Recovery Act 

Is declared unconstitutional^" I didn't 
know what unconstitutional meant I hadn't the 
foggiest idea what the NRA was 
So you didn't know anything about American 
government 

I really didn't know what was going on I 
really learned an awful lot when I got into the 
peace movement and started doing peace 
education because I learned about history and 
other things I knew about the Civil War and I 
knew about slavery and I knew there were 
presidents Oh I'm not very hot on 
geography, but when I came to the United 
States, I don’t know when I ever caught on that 
there was a difference between the United 
States and North America [Laughter] I never 
caught on that there were different countries 
When you don't know something, you don't know 
you don't know something And once you know 
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it, you can't visualize what it was like before 
you had that information You cannot imagine 
what it's like to be asked, "How much is two 
and five^" before you know what two and five 
is And, listen to this song in Dutch 

A bald head, and a goatee 

That is my uncle from Canada, 

In the heart of America 

Now that's a Dutch song I grew up with So 
America, United States 

Canada, all the same 

Mexico in America, I didn't know about that 
either Also m attitudes, consider that when 
we went to Mexico for a while, the place where 
I felt more at home than any other place—I 
mean physically it was like being in Holland— 
was m Mexico I don't quite know why What 
is ironic in that, is—as I told you, you grow 
up with certain attitudes you're not aware of— 
I grew up in Holland with the feeling that any 
of the Mediterranean countries in the south 
were dirtier Holland was supposed to be 
clean Boy, was it clean, as far as the stoops 
and everything was concerned You scrub the 
sidewalks even if it was freezing and you broke 
your neck But that's what you were supposed 
to do on Monday, that's the way it was So I 
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grew up and I became conscious of it, that, 
"Those countries down there are dirty " And 
yet, Mexico is the place where I felt most at 
home 

But it's the same as Americans going to 
another country and thinking, "The water must 
be terrible " Well, the water isn't so hot 
here either Because you are asking and making 
me focus on it, you have all these different 
attitudes I don't know how we got started on 
that because we were talking about 
We were talking about Smith 

How I didn't know what was going on and I 
really didn't know what was going on 
geographically Now I did know where Ohio was 
I did know from my mother, who was horrified 
because somebody in New York talked about Ohio 
being m the west and m Ohio you consider 
yourself easterners And, of course, it was 
lucky that I went with my brother to Ohio and 
Iowa I can even tell you the Burma Shave 
[signs] in those days and that kind of thing 
Since you brought up your brother, it's kind of 
interesting to me that you had the university 
education and he didn't 
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Yes He was a salesman—he's retired—he can't 
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help but sell He took out a real estate 

license He just loves to sell 

So he stayed in America, too 9 

Yes, he stayed 

And your sister, also 

Yes Well by that time, it would be crazy to 
go back And also, for the record, according 
to Hitler, we are Jewish According to the way 
we were brought up, we were not My 
grandfather, that wonderful grandfather who was 
such a racial bigot, I met him when I was four 
years old, I know his picture and I heard 
stories about him He was a very nice, kind 
man, but, think of his bigotry 
So your grandfather was Jewish 9 
No My grandfather was an atheist, a declared 
atheist, but 

In Ohio 

In Ohio I have no idea what his wife 
was, but—you see, Jewish laws are funny 
things, if your mother is Jewish, you are 
Jewish, no matter what—and so they were 
Jewish, whatever the definition 
On the American side 

And on my Dutch side, too My mother never 
practiced anything I didn't set foot m a 
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synagogue, church mosque or anything ever 
until I joined the peace movement and I had to 
make a speech m a church That's the first 
time I was in a church I knew nothing about 
religion I remember I had some questions m 

the grammar school, "As poor as_, As rich 

as_", and we were supposed to fill out the 

names And I didn't know any of them My 
mother was horrified, not because it was 
irreligious, but she thought any educated 
person should at least know these words So I 
went to a class so I would have some Bible 
history but not religious history And my 
father had 

Your father considered himself an atheist, 
also 7 

No, I guess I'm like my father He didn't talk 
about religious beliefs as far as I remember 
I know other people have religions, I don't I 
feel very comfortable not having one, and why 
talk about it 7 

Hitler would have considered your family 
Jewish 7 

Oh, yes, no question 

But that wasn't a factor in your mother's 
decision to come to this country 7 
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No 

She came home 

Yes, it had nothing to do with it To this day 
it's a very difficult thing for me because I 
look at Jewish as a culture and a religion I 
never knew the culture nor the religion But 
according to Hitler's law, that's the way it 
was I don't know at what point I discovered 
that we were considered Jewish 
You didn't even know that growing up 
It didn't come up until Hitler's time When I 
became aware of the discrimination against 
blacks m this country when I was reading up 
on it, I found out that if anywhere among the 
ancestors one person is black, you are called 
black Maybe it's because I looked at it 
mathematically, I thought, if I am black and my 
husband is black and my parents are black, but 
one of my grandmothers is white, am I called 
white 9 You see, when you start thinking like 
that, this whole question of who your ancestor 
is, is crazy But I can't say I'm not Jewish 
when I think of all the people who were killed 
You realize that almost half of my classmates 
were killed, maybe not half, but a big number, 
because they were Jewish, some were also killed 
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m the resistance I saw a book of the high 
school which looked like a yearbook, looked 
exactly with pictures like a yearbook, and it 
was a book of all of the students who were 
killed And some of them were as Jewish as I 
am It was because of some ancestor, I mean, 
the absurdity But for me to say, "Oh, no I'm 
not Jewish," for me to say "I'm Jewish," I 
feel I lie either way I really do 

Last night there was a meeting of "It is 
Possible " There is an exhibit of Palestinian- 
Israeli art and a forum with an Israeli and 
Palestinian talking about it 
Side B] 

2, Side A] 

Emma, before the tape ran out you were 
discussing the meeting that you went to 
Yes Here you have both progressive 
Palestinian and Israeli, and both speakers were 
agreed that there had to be a political 
solution Palestinians have as much right to a 
land as the Israelis do, but the only 
controversy was how they looked at the history 
and at who was responsible, who made the mess, 
who was more guilty, the one or the other And 
one speaker said something I had never heard 
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He said, "There are two rights " And you see, 
we always talk about—oh, this has to be right 
or wrong or these people were more wrong than 
the other And so there are two rights, it's a 
right to say I'm Jewish and it's a right to say 
I'm not Jewish And I had never thought of it 
that way I always thought it was two wrongs 
And it isn't Sometimes there are really two 
correct ways of looking at it 

Most of the time I totally forget about 
that And I think one of the things I deeply 
resent about Nazism, I mean apart from all of 
the horror, is it accentuated racism I mean 
it made racism It made racists I remember 
once when I was in high school saying, "Well, 
how do you know who's Jewish 7 " I didn't know 
who of my class was Jewish, still don't to this 
day Some people think they can, but I don't 
know And how you can tell a Palestinian from 
an Isareli is something that really baffles me 
unless they talk about it 

Well, now, maybe we should go back to your 
experience m the 193 0s when you first came to 
the United States You were saying that Smith 
didn't really have too much of an influence on 
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Oh, I'm sure it did in some ways, but I don't 
remember any particular thing I did not 
become involved m student activities I was 
very fortunate In the first place, I think 
Smith is a good institution William Allen 
Neilson was the president, very outstanding 
man I was lucky that the house where I lived- 
-we had the president of the student 
government, editor of the newspaper and class 
president—the three big shots of the campus 
all happened to be in this house It wasn't as 
if they were big shots, they were really 
outstanding people And I think I felt as a 
stranger I felt a stranger, but I don't think 
they necessarily looked on me as a stranger I 
just wasn't "at home", I didn't feel really at 
home 

I think girls 1 colleges are for the birds 
I would never go to a girls' college because 
especially in those days, weekends you had a 
date with a boy, or you hung around there 
There was this dichotomy, and it was better to 
have a date Of course, I could go home to New 
York City, which I didn't do I didn't go 
anywhere 
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Yes I didn't go home [Chuckle] There 
is something funny A friend of mine and I, 
neither of us can remember ever doing the 
laundry in college We both remember that in 
those days, you'd send your laundry home Many 
people did But I know that I didn't Why 
would I send my laundry home to my mother in 
New York”? Now that doesn't make any common 
sense, right 7 
Did you send it out 7 

As far as I am concerned, there was no laundry 
[Laughter] And my friend has total memory loss 
We lived m a dorm, the sheets were probably 
provided and sent out I washed by hand Years 
later I got a 30 b as a maid and it is probably 
the one time I really flat-out lied, which I 
don't do very easily This was up m Oregon 
and the woman who interviewed me said, "Do you 
know how to use a washing machine 7 " and I said, 
"Yes " I'm not sure whether I had ever seen 
one consciously But I said, "I don't know 
about yours " So she showed me hers, and that 
was the first time m my life that I used a 
washing machine 

Had you done many chores growing up m your 
home or had you had servants 7 
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We had servants, in Holland, it's more common 
to have servants I knew how to cook and I 
knew how to dust and all that It was just 
something that I didn’t do To this day I love 
to scrub the floor I'm a real Dutchman m 
that respect, but I’m not a "spit and polish" 
housekeeper I didn't work much with my hands, 
but I like to work with my hands And I didn't 
know anything about gardening We had just a 
very little garden, and I didn't know anything 
about growing stuff I learned that much 
later 

Now, when you left Smith then, you went to New 
York 9 

Yes, I went to New York Somewhere along the 
line I worked for the Brookline Investment 
Company, and that still cracks me up because I 
plotted what was happening to the stocks m 
those big companies—Union Carbide, Corning 
Glassware, whatever they were I think that 
they were trying to see whether you could 
predict what was going to happen When you 
think of what's going on now, it's pretty 
funny How I got that job, I don't know I'm 
a little confused about it because right after 
college I went to Holland I wonder whether I 
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did it between my junior and senior year 7 I 
have never figured out when that was 
It would have been about 1935 or '36 because 
you left Smith in 1936 
I graduated in 1936 

And so you went back to Holland m 1936 7 
Yes, but just for a vacation And you would 
think that that would have had some impact It 
didn't 

Were you very aware of Hitler then 7 
No, no I must have been an idiot or 
something I had a wonderful time I was on a 
vacation I went and saw my friends I went 
sailing with my friends The first time m my 
life I went sailing, and I just had a wonderful 
time Also, looking back on it, I did this 
whole trip by myself, going on a boat Now 
from a woman's standpoint, this is interesting 
I traveled by myself on the boat I don't even 
remember the question whether I could or should 
or that my mother raised any questions I did 
it Looking back it is kind of amazing 
Obviously, when I went to Holland, I stayed 
with my friends and knew my way around I had 
gone without anybody helping me by train from 
Massachusetts to New York, taking the subway. 
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so I knew my way around English, of course, 
was never a problem, but here I am 

You were just about twenty-one then 
Yes, and here I am almost seventy-four I have 
never m my life lived anywhere alone Never 
Because when you went to college you stayed in 
a dorm Then when I went to New York, I lived 
at home I taught in the high school which was 
very close by It was a private Episcopal high 
school 

That was the first year after you got back from 
Holland 9 

Yes, after the summer vacation, but the summer 
vacation, I just had fun And clearly there 
must have been refugees, earlier on the 
refugees with money came out Let me just tell 
you this story Some of the refugees, German 
Jews presumably, would complain because the 
German police were better than the Dutch 
police It was hardly somebody to be 
sympathetic with right 9 It still puzzles me 
The real thing was a tragedy But these people 
were such chauvinist Germans and yet they were 
refugees 

And yet they were refugees, the Jewish 


people 
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I was just having a good time during the summer 
and then I came back And visually, of course 
there was nothing different in Holland m '36 
Where did your mother live m New York* 5 
West Side 215 West 92nd 
OK Upper West Side 

When we first moved, we lived in Butler Hall 
across from Columbia University 
And then you got a job teaching 
Yes, at a private Episcopal school, West End 
Avenue Walked there and I taught I taught 
arithmetic from third grade and math all the 
way through high school It was a girls* 
school, grammar and high school together The 
principal, I think the main reason she hired me 
is that she also knew Greek, and she was 
intrigued by somebody who knew Greek I wish I 
could get a tape of my teaching because I gave 
a comparative language course And I just made 
up that course This word is the same m 
English and French and German I showed them 
the roots of some words How I did that for a 
whole year, knowing something about teaching 
now, I don*t know 
Remarkable [Laughter] 

I do know that I taught the daughter of Allan 
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Nevms, the great historian, and I didn't know 

he was a historian Coming into a new country 

you don't know who the famous people are I 

realize that now so strongly 

How long did you teach 9 

Just two years 

Just two years 

And it was at that time—I can't tell you the 
exact year, it must have been early on—that my 
contacts with the peace movement and my getting 
political convictions really started because I 
went to a big peace meeting For some reason I 
was always against war It never made sense 
from when I was a kid on—and here I am as old 
as I am—for a country to defend its women and 
children, which is what we always defend, by 
killing other women and children As far as I 
am concerned, that's what it is And so I have 
always been against war Some of the kids m 
high school, like the guy with the broken gun, 

I know that was a pacifist symbol, but I don't 
remember talking about that There may have 
been conversations, but it was not what I was 
focusing on I was focusing on skating, I 
remember, the last two years it froze in 
Holland So I just don't know 
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You don't remember why you went to the peace 
meeting 9 

Oh, I do know I was interested I went to 
the peace meeting because I was interested and 
I guess I had time I was teaching and had 
time There was a big mass meeting and 
Was that about 1936, 1937 9 
And I went to a peace meeting, and I picked up 
something and signed up somehow or other, which 
is contrary to the way I would go after getting 
people active A mass meeting is not what I'd 
think of, but I came because of a mass meeting 
As a result, I got m touch with the War 
Resisters' League Fellowship of 
Reconciliation 

The War Resistors' League is a secular, 
international pacifist organization Fellowship 
of Reconciliation is the other well-known 
pacifist organization, which has more religious 
overtones Then the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom has the great 
combination of not only being against war, but 
also being for economic justice, which is its 
real basic platform The War Resisters' League 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation are also 
interested in economic justice, but there was a 
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little bit of a different impact there Of 
course, this is New York City, where all of the 
parties are—oh, how would I say—more crystal 
clear You have your radical movements m the 
cities Although m the United States don't 
discount Madison, Wisconsin, or Milwaukee, 
grass roots—what the heck was his name 7 —Oscar 
Amennger It's what I call a middle-Amenca 
independent radical 

Eugene Debs was a middle-Amenca radical 

Eugene Debs was a Socialist Oscar 
Amennger, I don't think was a Socialist 
I see Just a radical without party 
affiliation 

I think so I don't know what the right word 
for that is I haven't thought about it for 
years and I don't know how that name popped in, 
but m some ways Mark Twain gives the same 
feeling Independent people have a right to 
things and they'll stand up to the rich without 
looking at how you design the system Anyhow, 

I became a Socialist Norman Thomas was, of 
course, the candidate I remember working in 
his campaign a lot You know we worked till 


all hours 
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When he ran for president 
He ran for president several years 
Now when was that 

Well, '36, again m 1942 Oh, he also ran m 

1940 

1940 

Well we voted—Joe, too, for that matter—voted 
Socialist 

Do you remember when you started seeing 
yourself as a Socialist 7 

Well, it must have been '36, *37 I don't know 
exactly whether I joined the Socialist Party in 
*36 or '37 
[Interruption] 

Was it at Columbia University, when you lived 
in the neighborhood, that you first started to 
focus on socialism and pacifism 7 
No, no We lived at Columbia University, m 
that flat for a very short time, and then we 
moved to 92nd Street No, I got connected with 
the organizations and became active—when I am 
interested in something I become active in it, 
and I guess I still am doing that—so there 
were peace meetings, peace demonstrations 
What I remember of the political scene in New 
York, you not only had your Socialists and 
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Communists, you had the different splinter 
groups You had the Trotskyites, and then you 
had the split from the Trotskyites and there 
were Olentes, Lovestonites and other groups 
There were two members of one party and one 
member of the other party 
A whole spectrum 

Yes, and looking back on it I can think of the 
incredible waste of time of some of the 
discussions we had Later on, I went as an 
organizer and went to the campuses I 
hitchhiked up through New England I remember 
I did it after one big storm I can still see 
some of those trees lying there 
Who were you working for when you did that 7 
Well, by that time I worked for the Youth 
Committee Against War I don't know exactly the 
years, but I realized that as soon as you get 
out m what I call the real world all these 
little fine points we discussed at these 
meetings m New York just had no relevance 
That was a word that we didn't use then When 
I talk about Communists at that point, I am not 
talking about philosophical communists with a 
small C, I am talking about the Communist Party 
which was [Joseph] Stalin My feeling about 
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Communists was the same as my feeling about any 
dictatorship The economics of Communism is 
something I believe in and I didn't believe m 
the capitalist system, but two things kept me 
from wanting to be a Communist One is the 
dictatorship and two, the refusal to reject the 
method of war, because I was convinced you 
cannot win freedom and maintain freedom through 
military methods 

And that came out in the discussions with the 
Communists 

Well, later on you can see it historically It 
was not that the Communists—and this is not a 
value judgment, this is just a factual 
situation—were against war because they were 
against war They were against anything they 
thought would hurt Russia So they were really 
nationalists as far as that was concerned 
They put that nation on top Of course, they 
did that even though they were in the United 
States because they felt that Russia would lead 
the rest of the world to paradise But the way 
I looked at it, this is just following one 
nation—of course, it happened to be one 
person—in using any methods And I rejected 
both of that totally 
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But those were the years of the Popular 
Front, weren't they 7 

They were years of the popular front for 
some and not for others It was probably a 
very good training for me, and since then it 
has helped me sharpen on what to make 
decisions In later years, time and again I 
would be asked why don't you join this 
movement, or why doesn't the senior program do 
this 9 And then you have to clearly define what 
you're after And if you have a lot m common 
and your goal is exactly the same, that's fine 
But if you just generally have something in 
common, and you are building a room on the 
right-hand side of the house and I really need 
a room on the left-hand side of the house, we 
both want to build, but you can't do it both at 
the same time So you might just as well do 
what you're doing Of course, the irony comes 

Let me first say, I am absolutely 
convinced that all the people who were working 
there were as idealistic and were as decent 
people as the people with whom I worked, and as 
decent and as human as I am But I thought 
they were wrong—incorrect, not morally wrong, 
but incorrect—m what they were doing And, 
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of course, the irony comes when the line 
changed It was 
In 1939 

Yes, and they were not against the war They 
were not against the war, they were for 
whatever was good for Russia 

And did the people that you knew just abruptly 
change* 7 * 

Well, I was not m that circle See, there 
were organizations that were in our peace 
camps, so to speak, and Keep America Out of War 
was such a coalition, where you had people who 
were absolute pacifists and people who were not 
so absolute but still against the war, and 
people who were Socialists and pacifists to 
people who were Socialists without pacifism 
But we had certain things that we had m 
common, and we had no conflict That is the 
key You can work on two points together and 
then leave the other things alone 

As yesterday m that meeting they said, 
"OK, we have a different interpretation of how 
we came to be in this mess, but we right now 
want to take some steps together, and let's 
work on that " There is no conflict there, and 
yet you don't totally agree 
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Then the Pact came There were two 
slogans of the Communist Party, at one point 
"Keep America Out of War," and the next is "The 
Yanks are Coming," which is pro-war And when 
we lived in the valley, there was one of the 
organizers for one of the Communist-led unions, 
a farm workers union, which we were for, a pro¬ 
farm workers union This particular guy was a 
Communist On his lapel, he had a button, "The 
Yanks Are Coming," and he pulled out his 
matches which said, "Keep America Out of War " 

I didn't catch him m the act of changing his 
mind I do remember there were the songs that 
the Communists had about the Socialists which 
were derogatory 
Do you remember those^ 

Yes, I do, some of them For instance, this is 

the Communists against the Socialists [Sings] 

The Hilquists and the Thomases 
They give to the workers many promises 
They preach socialism, but they practice 
fascism 

To preserve capitalism for the bosses 
That was the anti-Socialist song The 
Socialists, I remember, on the line changing— 
you know the head of the party was Earl Browder 


[Sings] 
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I know it Browder, I know it Browder, 

Our line's been changed again 

There are a lot of people my age alive who 

were Communists And when I run across people 

who are old radicals who were Communists, it's 

very interesting I am speaking of one 

particular person, his perspective of what 

happened m those periods and my perspective 

are totally different I know he looked 

through the Communist glasses and I looked from 

a different point of view, and that difference 

is still there 

And the basic division is what methods to 
use, not necessarily only with Communists 
When I talk with some of the people who think 
we should do something about the homeless, or 
m the women's movement or any issue, the 
tactics that I am willing to use or not use 

And some of the others, what methods you 
use, how you go about it—now nobody is 
planning to do it by military force for the 
women's movement—but basically, how you go 
about it, how you treat people, what you think 
of the person who is your opponent, whether you 
really believe your opponent is an evil person 
or whether you say, "Hey, that person is just 
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as good as I am, but has a different point of 
view " That often, depending upon that 
attitude, is how you work for a cause How you 
work on an issue against somebody else depends 
on the attitude of who your adversary is 
What was the difference between the Socialists 
and the Communists 9 Was it one of means 9 
Well, you kind of got me on that, but the 
textbooks 

But I mean as you experienced it 

I think the textbook made it clear The 
Communists believed m the dictatorship of the 
proletariat They are willing to say, "At this 
stage of the game, I am willing to just take 
orders without questioning " The Socialists 
never say, "There will be a dictatorship of the 
proletariat" and that kind of a thing, taking 
orders from the top because it comes from the 
top It happens in this case [to be] Russia, 
but it was not because it was another country, 
it was the fact that orders were given from one 
place Of course, there was a big difference 
The Socialists were against the build-up of the 
military 

Once, you see the details of what these 
two groups stood for, m the beginning they 
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both wanted to keep out of war But we knew the 
philosophy and where it came from, it was just 
a different way of doing it Later you got 
what was called the collective security and the 
Communists started supporting [President 
Franklin Delano] Roosevelt And so you 
remember, you probably don't remember, but the 
American Student Union was the progressive, 
left-wing, radical, I would say, the forward- 
looking student group In the beginning the 
Socialists and Communists were both m there, 
and towards the end, from my point of view, it 
was more or less the Communist line I am not 
saying that everybody m the ASU [American 
Student Union] was Communist controlled 
What's his name 9 [Senator Joseph R ] McCarthy 
isn't interviewing me, if he were I would 
shut-up fast [Laughter] But towards the end 
in the American Student Union most of the 
people would go along with the line, or rather, 
let me put it this way, the Communists were 
influential and there was no conflict between 
the Communist line and what the other students 
believed The liberals were hot for joining 
the war Roosevelt was seen as a liberal and 


he was for it We looked at Roosevelt 
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You were talking about Roosevelt and your 
attitude towards Roosevelt 

Well, of course, he was a big Navy person, and 
if you*re a pacifist, there's just no way of 
supporting military I still feel it is 

guns versus butter, or it always was guns 
versus butter In many ways it was the 
military build-up that got us out of the 
Depression And also it was the war that 
brought conscription I am running ahead, but 
it fits m right here I remember that when I 
was in Los Angeles working for the Youth 
Committee Against War and conscription passed, 
we had a demonstration m which all four or 
five of us stood in downtown Los Angeles 
handing out leaflets with a black rim around 
it, which said, "Conscription—End of 
Democracy " You cannot have liberty, freedom, 
if you give control to the government of where 
you work and what you do It's very, very 
basic, and that was the philosophical 
difference with the Socialists and the 
Communists—I mean again, where the Communist 
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was a party Communist 

And you're talking about the peace-time draft 

in 1940 

Yes 

So, now the Communists, first there was the 
Popular Front and then there was the switch in 
1939 when Hitler and Stalin signed the Non¬ 
aggression Pact 2 

I think the Popular Front was when the 
Communists joined all of the others who wanted 
to go to war Then they were all with 
everybody else and we were still out in left 
field 

In 1941, then, Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union 

Yes, and the Communists wanted to do the same 
as the military 
I see 

Now, as far as Roosevelt is concerned, the 
measures that came with Roosevelt, many of 
those things had been advocated by the 
Socialists Norman Thomas saw many of the 
things that the Socialist Party worked for, and 


2 The Popular Front policy was announced at the Seventh 
World Congress of the Comintern m 1935 implying cooperation 
with the bourgeoisie against fascism Irving Howe and Lewis 
Coser, The American Communist Party (New York, 1961), 319-321 
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Debs worked for, really come into being, but it 
never really took the power out of the 
military If you remember [President Dwight 
D ] Eisenhower’s famous speech, once he was not 
president, that the one thing we have to fear 
is the military-economic complex 

Military-industrial 

Yes, industrial complex That was true 
in the late 193 0s and it's still true And now 
just look at what's going on economically and 
politically, and the total integration of 
military and industrial power as Eisenhower 
(the great pacifist'), this military man warned 
us You see that and the deceptions that the 
military and the government practice, then you 
get scared You have to keep your sanity and 
say, "Hey, we're still here despite it all " 

So what were Norman Thomas 1 s arguments^ What 
was he stressing in 1936 and 1940 when you were 
working for him' 3 

He would have given economically the same 
message as he would do all along It is hard 
for me to repeat arguments against the war for 
somebody who is not a pacifist too It's 
partly because it's emotional If you are not 
absolutely convinced that military might will 
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not bring peace, then it's very hard to say, 

"I don't want to use military might to stop 
what the Nazis are doing " But if you are 
convinced—I don't know whether you have ever 
read anything by Milton Mayer—that the war 
instead of helping with the situation m 
Germany Before the war, the lot of the 

Jews in Germany was like that of the blacks m 
the south With the war came the extermination 
of the Jews 

But Hitler would have dominated all of Europe 
had he not been stopped 

The question is, could he be stopped by any 
other method 7 That is the issue, and that is 
an issue we will never know What we do know, 
the first world war made the second world war 
inevitable The second world war has created 
all kinds of other problems which would never 
have been there if it hadn't been for that war 
It's not easy, and what I heard last night 
about the two rights may be true But for one, 
the war did not save the Jews No way And it 
certainly did not bring more economic democracy 
to this country As a matter of fact, how much 
did it [bring] the cold war I always felt 
comfortable as a radical to condemn stuff m 
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Russia, although I was very careful where to 
say it and I would never say it during the 
McCarthy years But that whole situation was 
so perverted by the dictatorship m Russia 
Yes, by Stalin 

And by the leaders of the free countries who 
really did not know what economic democracy was 
about They did do something right after the 
second world war which they didn't do in the 
first world war They didn't kill Germany 
The first world war, they killed Germany 
That's the Treaty of Versailles [1919] that 
humiliated Germany 

Yes But there is just no way of going back, 
and say if we had only done this or that It's 
very hard for me to say the second world war 
did everything wrong and now we have this mess 
But I'm not so sure that I can say the second 
world war did everything right And all the 
Jews that were killed If you run that all the 
way and it's very theoretical, Germany did 
overrun Holland It did overrun Denmark But 
in Denmark they didn't get away with it because 
you had a resistance there, including the 
leadership that was democratic Do you 
remember, the king wore the Star of David 9 
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What happened in France 7 In France you had a 
lot of fascists It wasn't the Germans that 
made them fascists They were fascists to 
begin with 

Now how do you stop the taking over 7 What 
would have happened if it [Europe] had been 
taken over 7 Would it have been diluted 7 Would 
it have been broken up 7 Up to a point, and 
that's where my question is, I am sure of one 
thing, but I am not sure all of the way I am 
pretty well convinced, if you have a really 
democratic country, I mean where people really 
know what they are talking about, that you 
cannot control a country against the will of 
the people Now that's very hard with what you 
see m China and what you see in 
Czechoslovakia, but these armies and these 
dictatorships have been worked on for a long 
time since the second world war They weren't 
that strong at that time People maybe still 
could have been reached at that time Now it 
has been going on for a much longer time 

And then I am very, very worried about the 
United States when you realize that we are 
being lied to You find out that the horrible 
deaths of the astronauts were only caused 
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because NASA wanted to go and the company 
didn't want to say no even though the people 
who made it [the 0-rings] m the company knew 
the thing was flawed and there was a warning up 
to the last minute When you hear things like 
that, then you wonder, could we stand up 9 But 
then how much real democracy are we claiming do 
we have 9 What do we really believe in 9 Now 
this is a long, long dissertation and I am kind 
of groping This incidentally comes with what 
is happening m Czechoslovakia where you 
basically have a lot of people still alive who 
knew what democracy is They can't put that 
down any more So you really don't know, but 
it was not easy Remember who was killed in 
Germany—Jews But who else 9 Socialists, 

union members Who else 9 Pacifists You see, 
it was the people who stood up and believed in 
something You know the famous Reinhold 
Niebuhr quote, when something was happening to 
your group but not to me, I didn't stand up, 
and then finally all of you and other groups 
are gone, and now who will stand up for me 9 

But to the question of whether a country 
can be taken against its will, it's without any 
question Hitler could not have come and overrun 
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the United States No way Physically, no way 
could they have invaded the United States 
It's fascinating what you have to say because 
probably World War II and fighting against 
Hitler is the most justified war in the minds 
of many Americans 

That’s right And emotionally I can totally 
identify with that Then you realize who got 
what out of it and who was it 7 I worked 
against the war One question was Who was 
making profits on the war 7 And then you know 
about Pearl Harbor, and you realize Pearl 
Harbor disaster could have been prevented We 
were not told the truth And that was 
allegedly justified too I mean so much of the 
actions, things were built on lies, deliberate 
lies And two, people refusing to speak up 
That’s two faces of the same thing We now 
know, as a matter of fact, when you talk about 
repression, here the seven astronauts lost 
their lives There was a man who knew it was 
dangerous He told others, all of those people 
agreed with him He testified after the fact 
And what has happened to him 7 He was fired 
And this isn't even a dictatorship 
And this is not a dictatorship He was sent to 
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Siberia Our kind of Siberia I never am 
saying that the United States is like Germany 
But there are some people living m this 
country who might just as well have been in 
Russia during Stalin Oh, even now it isn't 
that democratic there Or m Germany And the 
question of should they say "No" is a much 
deeper question than most people think because 
it's very easy to say, "Oh I would never have 
pulled the plug and killed people " Probably a 
lot of people wouldn't have, but would they 
have if they had been under physical threat 9 
Or would they have made plugs, would they 
manufacture the lever that gets used there 9 It 
isn't easy I used to think things were much 
easier I am aware it is not all black and 
white 

But it must have been very difficult to be a 
pacifist before World War II 

It was difficult m some ways It wasn't as 
difficult m some ways as people think it 
should have been It's very interesting The 
first world war, conscientious objectors were 
m prison In the second world war, Joe, my 
husband, was a conscientious objector He was 
first up in Oregon I moved there too And it 
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was very interesting The people 
[conscientious objectors] would go back and 
forth on the bus and they'd meet soldiers 
Soldiers have no problem Often the most 
vicious were the civilians The arm chair 

When the war hysteria was 

Yes No, but civilians would go, "We 
should shoot them " But they are sitting in 
their comfortable chairs [Not] the people who 
are facing the army It's like the young guy 
we knew from Zimbabwe, not the guy who stayed 
in our house, but there was a guy here We 
still know him, a wonderful guy who fought m 
the Independence War m Zimbabwe [Max Nkosana] 
As a matter of fact, he was wounded We didn't 
know that, he never told us, we heard it from 
somewhere else A man with a lot of 
perception wonderful guy, he was here with a 
group of blacks 

Now, Lord knows, in Sacramento low income 
blacks have plenty to complain about, low 
income anybody has something to complain about 
As far as I am concerned, young, low income 
blacks have more to complain about because 
there is discrimination in hiring Nobody can 
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tell me not Our student who was black, the 
only job he finally could get, ever, was 
minimum wage Even when he was going to Sac 
State [California State University, 

Sacramento], they would give him the lousiest 
job, never mind the personal anecdotes, we know 
that 

And we knew this great guy, who was going 
to Sac State, and he'd meet with some of the 
black students They would talk about the 
injustice, and they'd say, "Let's have a 
revolution We just have to shoot them " This 
guy could never go along with that It was 
very easy to say that He had been in a war 
where he saw his family killed and other people 
got killed It's a very very different thing 
So, by and large, very often the military, 
including Eisenhower, are more perceptive than 
are our flag wavers 

Fascinating We should fill in the story of 
your activities during World War II What were 
you doing when you were still in the East and 
you were active in the peace movement 7 
Well, OK, when I was still in the East when I 
was active in the peace movement, first I 
taught for two years, and while I taught, I 
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guess, in the evenings I went to meetings, and 
on weekends and so on And then, I guess my 
first real activity more full-time was under 
the emergency peace campaign of the American 
Friends Service Committee They trained in the 
summer with courses with very good speakers who 
knew about economics and military and so on 
Student teams, either still going to college or 
just out of college, went into small 
communities and did peace education And I did 
that My first experience in doing that and 
being on a peace team was up in Bangor, Maine 
And after that—I'm not sure of my years there- 
-for one year, when I was still living in New 
York and I was not teaching any more 

You were working full-time for the peace 
movement 

Then I got a job working for different peace 
councils m Mt Vernon, Ithaca, Geneva and 
Niagara Falls [New York] You realize I didn't 
have any money, period Paid for my 
transportation, put me up in somebody's house 
For that I helped their peace council organize 
and I helped to arrange meetings and all that 
stuff When I think of it now, that's crazy 


because you don't come from outside and help a 
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community do it Maybe they just needed extra 
hands, I don't know I learned a lot I don't 
know what good I did there 

So that was really your political education, 
wasn't it 9 

No, my real political education was New York, 
going to those meetings, going to the Socialist 
meetings We would go to these interminable 
meetings where you had both Communists and 
Socialists up front and organizations, or 
camps, where there was a basic difference of 
opinion but they never talked about a 
difference of opinion Every fight was fought 
with parliamentary procedures I understand 
that and to this day I react against 
parliamentary procedures If somebody wants to 
change the rules, it's not that they want to 
change the rules Really they don't trust 
somebody who is running it They want to have 
other people in there Why do they want other 
people 9 They don't like the direction 
But I got a lot there I went to 
Socialist meetings and I read And also during 
that period I organized the Jane Addams Peace 
School Somewhere m my stuff here I have a 
pamphlet on it But the directors of that, I 
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don't remember, except there were a couple of 
Columbia University professors But the person 
that I really know is Dorothy Day, the founder 
of The Catholic Worker , because she was one of 
the directors, which means that I had to talk 
to her and ask her if she would have her name 
used, which means that I met that grand woman 1 
Of course, she was younger A J Muste is a 
name which doesn’t mean anything to you, but he 
was one of the great people I also met Norman 
Thomas' older brother who was a CO 
[conscientious objector] in the second world 
war Great people, I really met a lot of good 
people there, and that’s where I got my basic 
understanding 

One of the things I liked there which I 
didn't find out more about until I got to Los 
Angeles, was the importance of the cooperative 
movement, economically Since I am mostly 
interested in democracy, how important the role 
of cooperatives are That is still one of my 
big interests Both Joe and I have been in co¬ 
ops, and we're in a co-op here 

Is there anything else that you did m New York 
or back East that we should bring out 7 
No I took some graduate classes m math at 
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Columbia University I got good grades in it, 
and I decided to drop it forever more because I 
didn’t understand what I was doing I still 
got good grades which means that either I was a 
fake or those courses weren't worth anything 
And so I just gave up 

In fact, I want to put my math to rest 
because since I am doing it now I never was 
very good in it Really, I think, looking 
back, education, purely education—obviously I 
am not unhappy about my life—is that I did the 
thing that I should never have done if I wanted 
to do something I tried to jump too far I 
didn't have an underpinning so I never quite 
understood what I was doing And now, when I 
am teaching, I know how important it is I am 
going to use some Montesson techniques for 
teaching people the beginning numbers and 
working up from there I have the material and 
I don't quite know how to go about it I want 
to start here Start at the beginning because 
unless you start at the beginning, somewhere 
along the line the students you work with will 
have missed something 

Going back, I took graduate work in 
statistics, if you can believe it I had 
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really hard statistics Theoretically, I know 
so much you wouldn't believe it I did do that 
at Columbia, and it is something that taught me 
a lot, too You look at me as political, and I 
am political, very political, but I also look 
at myself, I realize this as a teacher In 
other words, I think information that is 
interesting, people should know about it It 
will make them feel good and I like to share 
I really like to teach And in many ways, a 
lobbyist is a teacher 

So that's, as far as I am concerned, the 
end of New York, but from New York, by that 
time you had the Youth Committee Against War 
They needed somebody to organize I went from 
one campus to the other, and also non-campuses, 
way across the United States I went also to 
some national conventions But I landed here 
in California because I went again on another 
peace team I did it twice in Maine, and the 
peace team here in California The training 
institute was at Mills College The American 
Friends Service [Committee] got it together, 
but I was on the Mills College campus I came 
to California the first time in a car with 


others 


I think most of them were Socialists 
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and they were all going to that thing I still 
remember talking, being stupid and arrogant I 
was told it never rains in the summer m 
California We came over the mountains, and I 
said, "How does the cloud know that that is 
California’" I mean that's the way I asked it 
Now, how stupid could you be because I wouldn't 
take their word for it And so we came over 
the Sierra, and, of course, what happened, it 
rained while we there I said, "See, it does 
rain here " Talking about arrogance Anyhow I 
came to California We got our training, I 
went with a team up to Eureka, California We 
spent the summer there, a great place, a lot 
of—I don't like the word "liberal", "radical" 
is a word I like but people get an incorrect 
impression of it, "progressive" may be the 
easiest—anyhow, real people up there, just 
people-people, a lot of unions We had a great 
time there I hitchhiked from there all the way 
down to I had to visit somebody else 

who was doing peace education at a Zionist 
camp, something like that, it was a Jewish 
youth group The labor Jewish youth group, 
where we spoke Gosh, we hitchhiked to Los 
Angeles We had no money, I mean no money 
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So, do you know where we spent the night 9 We 
spent it on Mam Street m a theater, and we 
spent a nickel, all night movies I remember 
one movie we saw was "Rin-tm-tin " [Laughter] 
And then we went to the camp, and I stayed m 
Los Angeles and worked for the Youth Committee 
Against War, organized And there was also a 
Socialist Party there That's how I came here 
From then on I am into doing Socialist anti-war 
work, and then get married and all that stuff 
Well now, when did you meet Joe [Gunterman] 9 
Well, I met Joe when we were in Los Angeles 
Norman Thomas was going to come to California, 
was going to speak in Los Angeles, speak m 
Santa Barbara Joe was a Socialist who was m 
Santa Barbara, and he helped organize the 
meeting He was in Santa Barbara He had just 
come back from Connecticut, he had taught m 
Connecticut And he was waiting to get drafted 
into CO camp—conscientious objector, not 
commanding officer That's an old joke because 
somebody came by and said, "Where is your CO 9 " 
And the guy said, "We're all COs " [Laughter] 

I didn't know that CO meant commanding officer 
Anyhow, I went up from Los Angeles to help 
arrange the meeting and that's where we met 
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We saw each other at that meeting, I guess, and 
he came down to Los Angeles This must have 
been m the fall of '41 

Before Pearl Harbor 

Before Pearl Harbor I was getting five 
dollars a week from the Youth Committee Against 
War when they had the money I lived at the 
house of an older woman who was a Socialist 
Party member, born in Russia Of course, she 
put me up free I supported my habit of 
organizing by doing house-to-house selling, 
which helped me very much when I did lobbying 
because I understood about consumer stuff 
What were you selling 9 

Oh, it was something sort of like Avon, except 
it 1 s more household products cocoa and soap 
and stuff like that I really felt it was a 
good product To this day, I don't think I 
gypped anybody, that's the only way you can 
sell stuff, if you believe, I mean I could 
Then I guess I felt I needed money, and I took 
a secretarial job Why they hired me, I don't 
know But I guess I did all right, I wasn't 
fired I quit and I worked for a swimming pool 
outfit I got dictation I'm a lousy typist, 

I taught myself to type I got dictation with 
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middle of it That had to do with nipples and 
filters and all these parts, they all sounded 
the same over the dictaphone Anyhow, I 
muddled through 

And then there was Pearl Harbor I don't 
remember where I was or when I heard, but I 
remember to go to work I went through the Asian 
district The Japanese places would be boarded 
up, and the Chinese would say, "I am Chinese " 

I remember this feeling of horror, I mean, the 
inhumanity of that 
[End Tape 2, Side B] 
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REINIER Emma, at the end of the last tape we were 

talking about your meeting Joe Gunterman 
Could you tell me a little bit about Joe's 
background 9 

GUNTERMAN Well, he was born in—it's as close to the 

Mexican border as possible—Calexico He was 

born in 1913, he*s two and a half years older 
than I am And in a way his parents are the 
same combination as my parents His mother 
[Lotte Gunterman] came from Illinois and mine 
came from Ohio, his father [William Gunterman] 
came from Germany, mine came from Holland 
Only I grew up there and he grew up in 
California And from a history standpoint one 
of the most fascinating things is that his 
father came out from Germany with his younger 
brother when he was about twenty Can you 
imagine a young man from Germany traveling 
across the whole United States in a tram at 
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that time and landing in the Imperial Valley 
where there was nothing, really 
So he was one of the first settlers, then 
Where there was nothing compared to 
Germany However, the reason they went there 
was that their uncle had been there, and they 
went to stay with their uncle who was settled 
there If I remember right—this is really 
Joe's history—his uncle was the first one to 
grow cotton and irrigate and raise beef, in 
other words, he was one of the very, very first 
settlers And anyhow, that s where 
That's where Joe grew up 
That's where Joe grew up While he was in 
Calexico, his father got a job in the bank 
somewhere early on—basically his career was a 
banker—and they moved and that's the whole 
story He was there during the cotton crash in 
the twenties And there's a fabulous story 
where there was kind of a run on the bank 
Joe's father physically, literally went and got 
the money, and then put it in and opened a bank 
and the run stopped It was something like 
that Anyhow he was in the bank there and then 
they went to San Diego They lived in San 
Diego they lived m Santa Monica, they ended 
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up in Santa Barbara, and when I knew him he 
lived m Santa Barbara 

How did Joe arrive at his pacifist point of 
view ' 3 

Well, it's very simple, the story He was 
raised a Catholic, but I think he m fact was a 
non-Catholic from age twelve or thirteen Then 
when he went to college, he was at Santa 
Barbara State [University] which was dismal 
And then he went to Pomona [College] He was 
in the ROTC and one day he was walking with 
that gun He realized there was just one thing 
to do with a gun and that was kill a person, 
and he said, "Nuts to that 11 Those were not 
his words, but that's the concept And he 
became a conscientious objector Obviously he 
had that belief when he realized that he didn't 
want to kill a person, but that kind of put it 
explicitly, "I am not going to carry a gun " 

Did being of German background have anything to 
do with it? 

Oh, no, oh, no 

Did his family suffer as a result of being 
German during World War V> 

Oh, yes, yes, but I don't think that had any 
influence Let's see, when he was in Pomona, 
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that would have been m 1930-1932 That was 
really before you had fascism, but I don't 
think anybody was thinking of a war Of 
course, I know Joe well enough, it was not an 
objection to a particular war But during the 
first world war Joe would have been old enough 
to be conscious, not very old Germans were 
not put m concentration camps like the 
Japanese, but they were being watched 

And they were treated pretty badly 
Well, I don't remember that so much from 
anything that Joe told—I don't know about 
friends or not—I have never asked nor has it 
come up m stories But I do remember one 
story that they were gone, father and mother—I 
suspect his father told him—and so whoever, 
the neighbor, the cook, somebody was there Of 
course, they had the run of the house and they 
were entertaining I am not so sure but it 
wasn't one of the soldiers, I am a little vague 
about that But, anyhow, when they [the 
parents] came, they heard blaring out through 
the windows, one of the German records, the 
"Die Wacht am Rhein," one of the very German 
patriotic songs Joe's father was shocked 
[Laughter] He was what you would call a Norman 
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Thomas Republican He was a straight 
Republican but admired Norman Thomas He would 
have been a [Wendell] Willkie Republican 
Obviously without prejudice and so on, I mean, 
that was part of his make-up His mother was, 
well, of course, in the minority—I don't know 
whether minority or not in Calexico m terms of 
the percentage of how many Mexicans were there, 
and I know that some blacks lived there As a 
matter of fact, there was a famous story about 
Auntie Rice who was a black woman who helped 
Joe's mother with the kids, there were six of 
them 

Let me tell you that story because that is 
such a fun story too Joe's folks had six kids 
and they went on a trip with another family 
with four kids They had these old touring 
cars and they stopped at a gas station, and 
Auntie Rice was in the same car with them At 
the gas station the kids from one car got out 
and sat on the running board, which you had, of 
course, at that time, with the kids of Joe's 
family They were all there And then a car 
drove up with a man and a woman and there were 
several dogs in the back seat And the woman 
turned to, presumably, Joe's mother, and said, 
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"Are they all your children 7 " And Auntie Rice 
didn't like the tone of the voice, and she kind 
of sat erect and said, "Is them all your dogs 7 " 
[Laughter] 

But anyhow, I don't remember whether 
Auntie Rice had a son, but I do know that Joe 
remembers playing with black children and one 
of them particularly was a good friend As a 
matter of fact, I have heard Joe's brothers 
talk about him They see each other often at 
reunions and so on He's one of their friends, 
but that boy would never eat with them at the 
same table and that was his choice, obviously, 
not Joe's family's choice But that kind of 
gives you a picture of what it was like in 
California, allegedly not the South 

But that also gives you a picture of Joe's 
mother, presumably, the way she talked about 
people there was no prejudice When the second 
world war came along, she was incredibly anti- 
Japanese, suspicious and scared All the 
things that presumably you would have thought 
she wouldn't have been having been married to 
a German during the first world war I don't 
know whether she was going through a bad period 
m her life or what It was very very strange 
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that she believed all these weird stories about 
the Japanese doing this and the Japanese doing 
that It was very strange to me She was not 
very happy about Joe being a pacifist during 
the second world war, I think Joe's dad, it 
was OK with him 

Joe must have been influenced by Reed [College] 
also He went up to Reed and graduated from 
Reed 9 

I suspect he got some of his liberal insights 
at Reed College, but I think that it was in him 
the way it was with me in high school I've met 
or heard about a close group of his friends, 
and they m our terms would be described as 
liberal I really can't speak for him where 
he got his beliefs and at what point he became 
a socialist I don't know whether he even 
joined the Socialist party before he went to 
New York But anyhow, he graduated from 
college and then he went to Bank Street, New 
York—you know, what is it you call it—teacher 
education 
Bank Street 9 

Bank Street School for Teachers Yes It's 
well known, but I didn't know anything about 
it Interesting thing, I worked in child care, 
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but Joe knew something about children, I knew 
nothing about children Because Bank Street 
really started a lot of what we are now taking 
for granted 
What was Bank Street’ 

Bank Street was teacher education, probably one 
of the big influences in modern child 
development, and it's still going strong One 
of our young friends who worked on a volunteer 
project for child care for farm labor m 
California became so interested, she went to 
Bank Street later That was a whole generation 
later and Bank Street is still going strong If 
you were familiar m the children*s literature, 
you'd see that Lucy Spraque Mitchell is one of 
the first authors of children's books like the 
Here and Now , talking about what was really 
going on, not the fairy tales It has a great 
reputation But it's hard for me because I 
know about it and feel about it but I haven't 
worked on it I have never had to explain it 
except it is, to me, a good example of the best 
m child development, and they pioneered m 
that field 
[Interruption] 

Then after Bank Street did Joe come back to 
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California 7 

Oh, no, he stayed in the East Oh, one of the 
things that was fun when I met Joe, he is a 
fabulous folk dancer And one year he was 
whatever it is—organizer, manager, executive 
secretary—of the International Folk Dance 
Festival in New York City and you can imagine 
what that is Yugoslavs, Swedes, Greeks, 
Italians, you name it and it was there He was 
expecting this Swedish group And he knew a 
Swedish dance, and he was just a fabulous folk 
dancer Running ahead of what's going to 
happen, we went folk-dancing together I don't 
remember when or what, but that was one of the 
things when I met him early on and we had one 
date or something Not a date, we were with a 
group of people, something like that, I'm kind 
of vague on that [Laughter] 

But anyhow, Joe is still m New York and 
after Bank Street he went and taught at the 
Greenwich Country Day School It was a school 
for such poor people like the Mellons, the 
Rockefellers and all that It was very 
interesting He and I both are interested m 
education, how people develop in terms of being 
deprived It's obvious to us what happens to 
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people who don't have the money, the food, the 
health, the shelter and maybe no incentive, no 
books around But what happens to the poor 
little rich child shouldn't happen to anybody 
either These children were taken to school by 
a chauffeur, they came home with the chauffeur, 
they were taken to the piano lesson and so on, 
they never had any chance to develop 
themselves It was just a regimented life 

Again running ahead, when I organized the 
school for farm labor kids up in Gndley, 
because I used to be a bookkeeper in the school 
district there, I recruited the teachers to 
volunteer in the summer I asked whether they 
would be willing to give six weeks of their 
time to do a summer school for children, first- 
grade grammar school, and nobody turned me 
down And what I found out is that m the 
grammar school, especially m the first grade, 
the children who did farm labor were the 
preferred students 
What does that mean 7 

Because they had more to tell They had been 
around They knew more They hadn't just been 
in the house They had been in the fields 
They knew more what life was about than some 
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middle-class children who were just home and 

Sheltered 

Sheltered and the mother was m the home 
I happen to like home I like cooking I 
think all of those things are important But 
there were no outside ideas These other 
children really showed they had, for their 
share and tell period And those were the same 
children who when they got into high school 
were at the bottom of the heap because by that 
time other things had come into play And one 
of the most wonderful high school teachers, 
math teachers, in Davis, in the farm labor 
territory, had grown up as a farm labor child 
When we discussed the role of the farm labor 
children, really the place of the low-income 
children, in high school, I think I probably 
must have used a word something like 
"prejudice " And she said, "No, it is much 
worse than that It is not prejudice These 
people, the other people don't know they are 
there " They are just 

Invisible 

Invisible, that's right That was the 
period, incidentally, I read Michael 
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Harrington's The Invisible Poor And then I 
realized it's one thing to be against somebody 
but at least I recognize you as somebody If I 
don't pay any attention to you, you are 
invisible or whatever, not relevant, that m a 
way is the ultimate insult 

Anyhow the contrast of the children that 
Joe had when he taught there Then the 

draft came along, and he was in Greenwich, 
Connecticut and he was number one The draft 
boards were all just citizens, you know, a real 
citizen organization, and they wanted to do 
everything according to the book, and the very 
first one they got was a conscientious 
objector [Laughter] So anyhow, he got his CO 
status without any problem and then he waited 
to be drafted 
[Interruption] 

Well, anyhow he was waiting to be drafted 
He went back to Santa Barbara and stayed with 
his folks and I guess volunteered with the 
Socialist Party m Santa Barbara I don't know 
whether there was a party or there were a few 
socialists around The particular time I met 
him he was helping arrange a speaking date for 
Norman Thomas in Santa Barbara I was helping 
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the socialists—that is somewhere else in the 
tape—and that's how I got there 

But there is another item I wanted to 
tell you about that happened when Joe was very 
little, when he still lived in the Imperial 
Valley during the first world war My 
impression is that there were soldiers 
stationed there all of the time, but at one 
time another soldier came I'm not sure of it, 
but this was the impression, of course, second¬ 
hand from a little child who became an adult 
These people searched the house and they took 
his father's gun He remembers as a small 
child that that was outrageous Now his father 
was not a hunter, but I guess in those days it 
was just traditional to have a gun in the 
house That's all I know Just having 
recently talked to Joe, his parents presumably 
had had that kind of thing going on and the 
wide suspicion that maybe some of the Germans 
in California were m cahoots with the enemy 
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During the first world war 
During the first world war Having 

thought about that, it sounds to me like the 
same kind of thing as the suspicion of the 
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Japanese which I mentioned during the second 
world war It's easy for me to mix up second 
and first because I still think of world war as 
the first war I don't think of the second 
world war as the world war When I talk about 
the war, I don't think of Vietnam, I think of 
the Vietnam War Anyhow, Joe was back in Santa 
Barbara and we met 

Did you have a long courtship then*? 

Well, not really He was in Santa Barbara and 
we did see each other a few times, but it was 
somewhere in there we were folk dancing Oh, I 
remember another guy, I guess he was a 
socialist, [Sidney] Sid Gottleib I think 
there was a folk dance somewhere, and I 
mentioned my distant relatives the Panofskis, 
one of them was going to Cal Tech [California 
Polytechnical University] and he was there too 
I'm kind of vague about it, but anyhow we were 
at a folk dance together Joe was just a 
fabulous dancer He knew the hambo and 
everything else The Norman Thomas meeting 
must have been m late summer or early fall 
because that fall I went back to New York 
And that was what year’ 

I met Joe in 1941 and we saw each other a few 
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times I went up to Santa Barbara with Norman 
Thomas, I remember that, and then I went back 
to my job as a secretary Maybe that was the 
time I just got the job, I'm not sure when I 
got that job Then the war broke out and I 
went up to the San Joaquin Valley and lived in 
a farm labor camp with Ins Page The name 
doesn't mean anything to you, probably but her 
first husband was the son of Kirby Page, one of 
the best known pacifists She was divorced by 
the time she lived at the farm labor camp 
Joe, m the meantime, had talked to the 
Socialist party and he was waiting, treading 
water so to speak, until he was going to be 
drafted And he got in touch with the 
Socialist party m Los Angeles—I guess he 
didn't have enough members in Santa Barbara—to 
see whether there was something he could do 
The farm labor situation was still bad in 1941, 
the same as it really is in a way all along 
And so the socialists thought it would be a 
good idea if Joe would be willing to go into 
the San Joaquin Valley and kind of look around 
and see what role the socialists could play, 
and also kind of understand what was going on 
And so Joe moved to Farmersville—I think they 
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lent him a Model A, it wasn't his—and he ended 
up renting a house together with a young 
teacher, Chalmers Johnson, who was a teacher m 
Tulare County who had been fired because he was 
a conscientious objector He was, as Joe and I 
described him, a young Brethern boy, you know, 
from one of the pacifist churches 

And so what Joe and [Chalmers] Chimes 
Johnson did was to see what they could do Joe 
joined the co-op, he joined the farm workers' 
union there, and Chimes worked especially with 
young children, the farm labor children They 
wanted to use one of the churches One of the 
most endearing memories of Chimes is—a very 
definite person, but you think of him even now 
as a very mild person—the church didn't want 
these farm labor children Now you realize 
that farm labor children were the Oakie-Arkie 
at that time, and Farmersville was an Oakie- 
Arkie town He was doing crafts or games with 
them, and they didn't want them to use the 
church And he said, "Well, if they don't want 
to be Christians, I guess they don't have to " 
So he did it outside the church [Laughter] 

Anyhow, Chimes and Joe were there and Ins 
and I Iris already knew them, I moved in with 
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Iris There were two other radicals—I don't 
know whether that is the right word, two other 
pacifists—two young men, all through the 
territory [Stanley] Stan Gould went on later 
to go conscientious objector and was one of the 
many who stayed m the camp for a very short 
time and said, "No, this is not for me I go 
to prison " Because he just really didn't feel 
that that was enough of a stand He went on to 
be the manager of Books Unlimited, one of the 
most successful book co-ops, a good friend of 
ours still So there were a few of these 
people around there There was a brother 
minister m Lemon Grove, which is close to 
Farmersville, and there was a couple in 
Porterville All of us were pacifists That's 
really what we had m common Some of us were 
socialists 

And Joe and I saw each other, this group 
visited back and forth Chimes and Joe were 
the only ones close by who had a house with a 
bathtub In the farm labor camp you don't have 
such a thing As a matter of fact, I'm almost 
sure we didn't have a sink in our cabin And 
so, we'd go over to Joe and Chimes' house to 
take a bath And I remember once there was 
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somebody else—the last name was Hunter, that's 
all I remember—sitting there waiting for Joe 
or Chimes, and first I would traipse in and I 
would say, "Oh excuse me, I came to take a 
bath " And then I'd leave, and then a little 
bit later Iris came over, "Excuse me, I'm going 
to take a bath " And he was kind of wondering 
what kind of a house Joe and Chimes were 
running [Laughter] 

But Farmersville at that time was nothing, 
a crossroads At every crossroads there was a 
little restaurant which was a post office and 
where the sheriff hung out That was it And 
then there was a bar 

What were you doing in the farm labor camp 7 
Well, basically Joe supported himself doing 
farm labor, so he picked cotton Later he 
worked in an olive plant, he got a plush job 
When I went up there, by that time he was 
through with the cotton picking and he was 
working in an olive plant as a cooper, which is 
a barrel maker Our kids really liked it that 
their father's occupation on the birth 
certificate was cooper How many people can 
say their father was a cooper, right 7 And I 
went up there, and I still had some 
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unemployment insurance because I had been a 
secretary, that unemployment insurance was a 
lot of money We had kind of a nice system 
We'd put all of the money in a little cup in 
Joe and Chimes's house I don't remember how 
this came about And anybody who needed 
something took it out You see, we didn't need 
much We had the clothes on our backs I 
guess we didn't need many clothes Joe had a 
car, the rest of us hitchhiked around So what 
do you need except food** Not very much Ins 
had lived at the farm labor camp She's a 
Quaker Her folks were Merlin Miller and oh, 
why can I not think of her mother's name 7 
Wonderful woman 

[End Tape 3, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3, Side B] 

REINIER So you were just talking about Merlin Miller 

GUNTERMAN Yes Anyhow, she was a Quaker, Ins, and 

American Friends Service Committee Oh, that's 
right, that's how come I landed there The 
American Friends Service Committee had sent up- 
-Ins was with a volunteer—Dorothy Sykes or 
something like that The two of them were 
living in that little cabin at the farm labor 
camp, FSA [Farm Security Administration] , and 
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Dorothy left, and that's how come I moved in 
And so I went along, I was not under the 
auspices of anybody, but I just worked with 
Iris in recreation at the farm labor camp and 
supported ourselves by working I remember 
cutting spinach and somewhere in my file I 
have—even though I am not a person who took 
notes and made a diary—exactly how little I 
earned every hour there to go and cut You cut 
spinach, you don't pick spinach You go down 
the rows And as you go down the rows, the 
foreman keeps on saying, "No weeds, no weeds, 
no weeds " And you know darn well that the 
only way you'll ever fill that box is if you 
just cut, the weeds included Now, of course, 
for me this was new, first farm work I had 
done As I told you earlier, I knew nothing 
about growing stuff And I was by myself so I 
didn't have to support a family But these 
other people, co-workers, that was a different 
thing How many boxes made all of the 
difference in the world 

And at that time those were mostly white people 
from Oklahoma, Arkansas 

Oh, yes, one of the things they would talk, 

"Are there any outside agitators 9 " They were 
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always talking about outside agitators And 
somebody said, "Is Joe an outside agitator 7 " 
They said, "Oh, no, just look He's an Oakie, 
just look at the way he sits " Because Joe can 
sit, you know, sits on his haunches to this day 
for a long time easily And so anyhow, I 
worked m the spinach I don't know, Joe, I 
can't remember whether his job at the olive 
[plant] folded or whether he quit Anyhow, 
somewhere along that time, March 28, 1942, we 
got married 

Now the interesting thing is politically, 
Joe and I were not living together in the 
beginning Obviously I was at the camp, we 
were not married In those days it never 
occurred to you to live together if you weren't 
married Oh, I am sure there were a lot of 
people, but it didn't occur to me, maybe it 
would have Anyhow, we certainly hadn't made 
any commitment going in, but some of us m that 
small group would meet together every so often 
just to discuss what was going on 

The other very famous person unfortunately 
died just a few months ago If anybody had 
taken a tape of his memorial services, you 
would see a celebration of a life, he had a 
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fabulous part in history This man, George 
Burcham, lived m Three Rivers, which is also 
close by there He and his wife had a youth 
hostel I don't think he influenced us as much 
because Joe and I were both socialists already, 
we were both pacifists He was a wonderful 
person He was a Methodist minister At one 
point he ended up on the UC [University of 
California] campus and ran whatever you call 
for the students, the Methodists 

MSM, Methodist Student Movement 9 
No, it's not the movement, it's the house that 
they have It escapes me Young people don't 
dig being called the Epworth League I found 
that out later But anyhow you have a 
Unitarian House, Newman Court is for the 
Catholics There is a word like that for the 
Methodists He believed in cooperation, in all 
forms, and he influenced, and in a way was 
responsible for the Berkeley Co-op One of the 
people, Stan Gould, whom I mentioned, later 
became manager of the first really successful 
book co-op Books Unlimited was started by 
George Burcham Stan Gould moved m with 
George, I think, maybe right after he walked 
out of camp before he went to prison or after 
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prison I don f t remember that sequence 
Anyhow, the group of us would meet, I guess for 
sociability, and it was very interesting m 
discussions about issues There was one 
couple, the couple that lived m Porterville, 
they thought that Joe and I had caucused ahead 
of time Well, we hadn't Caucus sounds too 
formidable, but we came from the same 
background We don't literally come from the 
same background, but we were both pacifists and 
we were socialists, which is a little different 
point of view from some of the others And we 
looked at things very much the same So in a 
meeting when we planned things, or even here 
when we go to a co-op and talk about what they 
should do from a consumer's standpoint—what 
they should stock, what should the price policy 
be, and merchandising—Joe and I see eye to 
eye That's just the way it is I don't mean 
to say that Joe and I always agree with each 
other, but on some of these things, certainly 
at the beginning, we had the same point of 
view 

Anyhow, we got married on March 28, [1942] 
when Joe got off, I guess, took Friday off, and 
we went to Santa Barbara for our honeymoon 
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That's the first time I met his folks, and that 
was in the best time of the year to go 
traveling The spring flowers were fabulous 
I had never seen it Lupines and the poppies 
and so on, and so the poppies are our flower 
We got married on a Saturday, and in the 
morning we went to Porterville to buy our ring, 
this ring Joe didn't have a ring, never 
bought one there We bought a ring and in the 
afternoon we came back Chimes Johnson, Joe's 
housemate, was going to marry us, but he had 
gone down south to Laverne College and he was 
hitchhiking up So we had to wait until he got 
back You realize this was not a very formal 
wedding, I guess to make sure that everything 
was legal Incidentally, the real reason that 
I wanted a paper was because we were planning 
to have children and I thought if we didn't 
have a paper, the children would be 
illegitimate Later I found out differently 
because our first one was born in Portland 
Oregon, and they asked, "Who is the father 7 " 

And they don't say, "Were you married 7 " But 
anyhow, we got the paper and the reason that 
that paper was legal was that Chimes had 
graduated from Laverne and so he had his 
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ministerial license It was a brand new 
college So everything was OK in case you were 
worried about that [Laughter] 

I wondered why he [Chalmers Johnson] could 
marry you 

Anyhow, it was very convenient Iris came over 
and she made a J and an E out of some wire or 
something Because we worked with farm 
workers, some of the people did come and give 
us things, you know, like clothes But they 
also gave us [Chuckle]—it's funny—a little 
tray that you put swabs and all those things m 
when you*re going to have a baby Which was 
hardly appropriate to give, kind of a fancy 
basket, but this was just a couple of glass 
vessels So I went out m the field across and 
picked some poppies I should be blushing but 
I didn't know any better And I picked some 
poppies and those were our flowers And then 
we not only had to wait for Chimes to come 
back, but when he came back, I had to wait I 
don't know that Joe was impatient, but I was 
impatient, because I always have been, I guess 
Chimes had to put on a necktie first, see 
[Laughter] So once he had his necktie on, he 
got us married Let's see, this couple from 
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Porterville was there Stan Gould wasn’t 
there, I don't know why Archie [Bowes] was 
there and Ins and that was the whole wedding 
party And we had bread and cheese and some 
wine I hardly touched it, but a little bread 
and cheese and wine was our big wedding dinner, 
and then we went to Santa Barbara 
Oh, that's a nice wedding 
Now you have the whole story 
Oh, that's lovely 

Incidentally, I still have the skirt m which I 
got married, which was a broomstick skirt 
It's just a plain band and a gathered skirt, 
but I made it Not for the wedding because we 
had no sewing machine, but I think that's the 
first piece of clothing I ever made [Laughter] 
Anyhow, then Joe stayed working there I 
remember a week after, when we came back—I 
didn't know how to drive a car—I don't know 
whose bicycle it was, but my impression is I 
must have gone out on a bicycle to meet him at 
the plant And boy did they razz me Because 
that was the first payday after we got married 
[Laughter] So you can imagine all of the plant 
workers, "Here comes his new wife and she's 
after the paycheck " Right 9 Because working 
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at the olive plant, that was real money 
Nothing else was money Farm workers just have 
no money unless you have, you always have a few 
exceptions who are really exceedingly fast 
And they gave us a wedding present, which was a 
toaster on a little tray and a jam pot and a 
butter dish, something like that We got it 
from 

From the workers 

Yes You see, we got married before my family 
even knew it I sent a notice that I met this 
guy, we planned to get married, and I got a 
letter back from my brother He said, "Well, 
don't go too hasty " He didn't say, "You don't 
have too much experience " but you know, 
something to that effect By the time the 
letter arrived, we were married [Laughter] 

So, how old were you 0 

Let's see, 1942, born in 1915, you really have 

to go 1914, so I was twenty-eight, right 0 

And Joe was about thirty 

Yes, we were older people 

You were old enough [Laughter] 

Oh, we were old enough, but he knew I had never 
gone with anybody 

You had never gone with anybody at all before 
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that”? 

No, never 

Isn't that something 

Yes, so that was it It was not love at first 
sight I mean I liked him We got on with 
each other, but it was not right away But 
then, once I lived there, I guess it went 
comparatively fast, but it was not It's such 
a different set-up there After we got 
married, I am hazy about whether Joe quit or 
whether he was laid off We picked oranges 
together Cut, you don't pick oranges You 
cut oranges because you have snippers And 
that was very interesting I guess they may 
have had crews that went m trucks, but we 
always went m small groups in a car with 
somebody And so we were on the crew I 
remember this from a farm—to me this is one of 
the outstanding situations—we were picking 
oranges and the oranges were lousy and it took 
forever to pick a box 
Hard work 

It's hard work It's very pleasant work 
because there's no fuzz on oranges It's one 
of the better jobs But it is ladder work and 
if you don't know how to put the ladder down, 
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it's a little bit hard But Joe would do the 
ladder Families would go out, we'd go with 
the Sharp family I remember, incidentally, 
that Chimes married their children too He 
married other people in Farmersvilie Anyhow, 

we were on this comparatively small crew, maybe 
five, six, seven people Let's say the 
foreman’s name was John—I don't remember his 
name—"John, we're not going to pick any more 
unless you give us eleven cents a box " 
Something like that, it was a small amount 
And he would say, "Oh, but the next orchard is 
better " "No, we're not going to do it " So, 
one after the other came down and we sat down 
And one of them said, "You'd think we were on a 
sit-down strike " Which, of course, is exactly 
what we were doing But no way would they 
think of going on strike I mean you can hear 
that in the language and it's very interesting 
So did you get the money that you wanted’ Did 
it work’ 

I think we did I think we did I am not 
sure But it kind of gives a flavor of that I 
don't think people have to go through something 
to have empathy, or to understand or have 
sympathy, but I’ll tell you I wouldn't give up 
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that experience of cutting spinach and cutting 
oranges We did a lot Of course, that was 
our grounding in the whole farm workers issue 
Joe and I continued working on that in Gridley 
and after the war we worked a lot in that It 
had something to do with how come I was at the 
farm labor camp 

Anyhow, we got married March 28 and then 
we went up to Oregon Cascade Locks was where 
Joe's camp was, and I already told you about my 
first 30 b Joe was in the camp 

That's a CO [conscientious objector] 

camp 

CO camp, the Forest Service Camp I 
stayed at Hood River which is the apple place, 
and I worked for the manager and his wife of 
the Hood River Apple Growers I think I talked 
about that 
I don't think so 
I did housework there 
You know, you didn't tell me that 
Well, I think I told you there was no money for 
CO's wives They didn't get a penney 
No 

Didn't we go through that with you 7 
No, no 


I'd like to hear about it 
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OK Well, I had better go over the CO set-up 
Anyhow, conscientious objectors in the first 
world war, they went to prison, I guess, 
mostly In the second world war, there was a 
position for people who by virtue of religious 
training or belief didn't believe in war, could 
be a conscientious objector Of course, Joe 
belonged in it from the belief standpoint, not 
from religious training Anyhow, it was 
strange set-up It was kind of a marriage 
between the church and state which the churches 
would never do again, but the Quakers, the 
Brethren, and the Mennonites, all volunteered 
themselves I mean, the official churches 
which of course are teeny things, rights To 
run and administer the conscientious objector 
camps and they put money m that It was not 
paid for by the government It was ridiculous 
on the face of it when you think about it now 
Now what the government paid for was the 
actual facility, the Forest Service camp, the 
Forest Service personnel and the tools and 
work, or rather the planning of the work So 
when Joe was m Oregon, what he did during the 
summer was fire fighting Of course, that was 
the real work, but some of the time—this was 
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during gas rationing—they were supposed to as 
they called it, "manicure" the path through the 
forest Nobody was there and they resented 
that bitterly I mean it was "made" work If 
you were recognized as a conscientious 
objector, the wording was that you were 
supposed to do work of national importance, 
which these people were willing to do And 
raking leaves on a path, when all these things 
have to be taken care of in the world is not 
work of national importance 

And then other things came up during the 
war You see, there are all kinds of 
pacifists You have pacifists who will not be 
drafted because that's the first encroachment 
on your liberty Or people who are willing to 
be drafted and willing to go into the army, but 
non-combatant And you have that That was 
called the 2A classification I used to know 
all of these classifications, now I am not 
sure I think CO was 4E I think 1A was 
regular, then 2A was when you went non- 
combatant 4E I think was the CO and 4F was 
physically or mentally you couldn't do it, as I 
remember that, right And so, within the camp, 
you had people who were there who were just 
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taking orders like people who were in the army 
Their church said, "You go to the camps " And 
they went to the camp It was not a question 
of belief They were doing what they were told 
to do You had very conservatives I think 
early on I talked about Methodists and 
socialists Well, you had your liberal 
Protestant churches So in the CO camp you had 
all varieties of people from the right to the 
left, so to speak 

And so they wanted the guys in the camp to 
build a road Then there would be a big furor 
over it because wasn't this a road that would 
help the military* 3 Like anything else, where 
do you draw the line' 3 Would it help the war 
effort if you fight fires' 3 But, anyhow, you 
can see that people drew a line and there were 
endless discussions There were religious 
discussions You had your Jehovah's Witnesses, 
and you had everything There were wonderful 
people there and there were terrible people. 
Dust like you have in any group Some of these 
people are still close friends, we became 
friends and are With some we had something m 
common, and with others we didn't have anything 


in common 


You never did and never will 
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because you didn't like their personality or 
their ideas or whatever But there were a few 
very conservative COs from the farms There 
was gas rationing, but the farmers could get 
all of the gas they wanted And so, these men, 
would have gas coupons Here you would have 
soldiers home on leave and these strictly 
religious conscientious objectors would sell 
their coupons to some of the soldiers, which 
was, of course, outrageous 

To make money 

Yes, to make money And I remember one 
of our friends said, "These particular people 
were the most money-grabbing sons-of-bitches," 
he had ever met It was just outrageous 
exploitation, but they were pacifists, right 7 
Yes, they were there 

From a conscience standpoint, I thought it was 
conscienceless But that gives you a feeling 
Now I am sure that some of us who are supposed 
to be so pure, some of the things we may 
believe or do might be outrageous to you This 
is more to give a flavor of the big differences 
among people who were COs by religious training 
or belief 

What did you do while Joe was in the camp 7 
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The church provided $2 50 a month to the men 
The men got nothing from the government That 
decision was made by the churches The 
churches said, "We want to show them that we*re 
going the second mile So we want you to 
volunteer this " Well, that was fine for the 
people who have a 30 b, who are working for the 
church organization, to think that all of the 
men should volunteer their time For somebody 
who was single, it wasn't really quite fair, 
they couldn't accumulate anything, but the 
people in the army were not accumulating very 
much either, and the guys m the camp were 
getting room and board The soldiers did get 
their education afterwards which changed this 
country around a lot For all of the COs, this 
was a period of one, two, three years of 
absolutely not getting one penny 
Did the COs have to go to the camps 7 
Well, they went either to the camps or they 
refused to go to camp and then they 

They went to prison 

They went to prison The COs were a very 
active bunch, some were very intellectual, and 
they were looking for other projects They 
could not choose the projects Now the COs do 
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social work But there were several things 
that the COs contributed to the country For 
one, they made up units in mental hospitals 
They were put there as CO volunteers You had 
a bunch of CO volunteers coming in who didn't 
do that work for money, and they turned around 
much of the treatment in the mental hospitals, 
they understood what was going on 

One of the other stark examples of the 
utter stupidity of drafting people, one of the 
men who was drafted to do this work in the 
Forest Service camp, and part of it was made 
work, was a man who was working on the 
invention of penicillin He was one of the top 
scientists And he was drafted to do this 
nincompoop work There were people who were 
teachers, who were taken from their teaching 
There were social workers, there were all kinds 
of people Joe was a teacher, and he is a good 
teacher He would have done more good as a 
teacher rather than 

Raking leaves 

Raking leaves There's one other project 
they did, they participated in hunger 
experiments A lot of the information they got 
on what you should do with people m countries 
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where people are starving, how to develop other 
food, was done in this hunger experiment where 
these people volunteered not to eat and try out 
different foods, how they could subsist 
Oh, my, that was really exploiting them 
terribly 

No, they volunteered to do it They would 
rather do that than made work under the Forest 
Service You see, these people were motivated 
to serve Not all of them, as I said, some of 
them just went there instead of somewhere else 
because they were told to go there But the 
ones who didn't become COs because they were 
told to do that, they believed in what they 
were doing A pacifist is not somebody who the 
only thing that makes him a pacifist is that 
they refuse to bear arms That's not it They 
say, "But we want to do an alternative, to 
build a safe world, a better world " 

So these hunger experiments were the 
basis for the development for quite a number of 
items It’s funny, I just felt I'd told you 
because I must have recently gone through some 
of this The very interesting story is when you 
are hungry and you sit with a group of people, 
apparently all you do is talk about food And 
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there is a story where these people were 
sitting together and they were thinking, "What 
is the best breakfast you ever had 7 ” And one 
described a breakfast of whole gram and cream 
and peaches and nuts And another asked, 

"Where did you have that 7 " And it turned out 
that they had both been at the farm where 
Chimes Johnson’s wife grew up m Montana 
And having that breakfast 
They had }ust been in that place 
Now, what were you doing while Joe was in the 
camp 7 

OK The men didn't get any money They got 
$2 50 and they got room and board But the 
wives didn't get anything Not one penny So 
I was lucky because I had a little bit of 
money, but I didn't live on that Years later 
Joe and I literally had to scrounge for money 
for school lunches for the kids, a dollar a 
week We were that on the edge We were poor, 
but we never felt poor because we always felt 
we could get money In a real emergency we 
could go to his folks or my mother was still 
alive More likely we wouldn't have done that 
and would have gone to some of our friends, but 
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we always felt that we could get some work 
Which I know in reality is not so easy because 
unemployment is real But I just worked for 
room and board So I first did housework I 
hated it I was bored stiff Didn't I tell 
you that was one of the times I remember 
telling a lie Doesn't that strike a bell with 
you 7 

Yes, I think you did tell me that Yes 
I think we went through that I was asked 
whether I had ever used a washing machine and I 
said, "Yes, but not this one " And so I had to 
use the washing machine 

You told me that but not the whole story 
We didn't talk about your domestic work 
Well, I just did housework I had to iron a 
shirt I had never ironed a shirt And it 
must have been a white shirt It must have 
taken twenty minutes for a shirt Later on 
when I lived on a farm and Joe was in Michigan, 
the farmer's wife had been a professional 
ironer, and she told me how to iron a shirt and 
I still use that system And I love ironing 
I like to iron, as a matter of fact But that 
housework job was terrible I was supposed to 
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Emma, we have talked before about Joe's 
experience as a conscientious objector during 
World War II and we talked on the last tape 
about work that you did to support yourself 
while he was in the camp You also had your 
children during those years, didn't you 9 
Yes When Joe was in the camp in Oregon, first 
I was m Hood River, a small town—I guess I 
told you about doing housework there—and then 
I moved to Portland Congressman George 
Brown's first wife and I lived in an apartment 
building As a matter of fact, we were very 
lucky to find it, it was just by accident It 
was one apartment without a No Vacancy 
Anyhow, I was pregnant at that time I can't 
even remember whether I told you, but I 
remember both Ins [Brown] and I were going out 
for a job She went out for a job and I was 
going to work for the County Hospital as a 
Nurse's Aide or something It was a long bus 
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or streetcar ride to there and my stomach isn't 
so good on that kind of a thing When I went 
to work there, I got sick And so I came home 
early, walked up the three flights and there 
was Ins, who had also gotten sick We had one 
double bed That's the only time I remember 
sharing a double bed with anybody except Joe 
And anyhow after that because of some 
connection, somebody who knew about the COs—I 
can't remember whether they were Brethren or 
Quakers—some relative or friend who worked in 
the Department of Health, I got a job as a 
statistician m the Department of Health We 
worked on statistics on births and deaths and 
stuff like that A pleasant job I was 
pregnant and the baby was born in February 1943 

And that was your daughter [Karen 
Gunterman] 9 

That was my daughter, the first one As a 
matter of fact, we lived on the third floor in 
Portland, and when I was pregnant we didn't 
have a phone I don't know whether we couldn't 
afford it or whether it was not available We 
had to go down the three flights and the 
closest phone was down the block up a couple of 
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flights to call the doctor Joe called the 
hospitals the doctor told him to call Two of 
them were full So the doctor called ahead to 
St Vincent's because Joe was out of nickels, 
and we ran to catch the bus The pains were 
coming every so often Incidentally, while I 
was standing on the corner waiting, a sailor 
came by and wanted to pick me up Little did 
he know I should have hitched with him to the 
hospital Anyhow, we got out of the streetcar, 
walked to St Vincent's, and the nun who was 
the intake nun, the receptionist, I guess, 
said, "No room at the Inn 7 " Anyhow, that's 
where Karen was born In those days you had to 
stay m the hospital ten days and I was lucky 
to get out in nine days I talked myself out 
I had to be taken home in an ambulance because 
no way was I allowed to walk up staircases to 
the apartment 

And then you continued to work 7 
No Then I didn't because it was a short time 
after that Joe asked for a transfer to a CO 
camp in Michigan In Michigan the COs at 
Walhalla Camp—it's an apt name—had organized 
a cooperative school In other words, m 
addition to the work, on their own time they 
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could study cooperatives and carry out 
projects And the director of that project was 
Morris Mitchell, who was an educator, a famous 
man in his own right And so we went there to 
Walhalla with the new baby Karen As a matter 
of fact, there was a Berkeley man involved 
When we arrived there at noon, we had no bed 
for the baby, we just put her m a box In the 
evening, Bob Stocksdale, who now lives in 
Berkeley, who is just about the most famous 
lathe artisan, had made the neatest little 
wooden trundle bed for her I just stayed for a 
short time at the camp, but that was really 
frowned on in those days Women weren't 
supposed to be there I don't know what wives 
were supposed to do Anyhow, I went to live on 
a farm where I worked for room and board 
That's basically what I did for quite a while 
until after the second one was born 
And your second child [Stanley Gunterman]] was 
born 

Not until 1945 in Sacramento At the co¬ 
op camp the COs carried out projects on their 
own time Joe wrote a book for children which 
was published by the Cooperative League, called 
The Goolibah Tree As a matter of fact, the 
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Co-op League made a short movie out of it And 
there were other projects that came as a 
result That was where Bob Stocksdale turned 
the first of his now-famous bowls And then 
when that camp was closed, we went to We list on 
camp And again I lived in somebody*s home 
Also in Michigan 9 

In Michigan, in somebody's home A Brethren 
couple took my little girl Karen and me in 
The Forest Service project was planting 
thousands of trees We've always wanted to go 
back and see the forest there I also remember 
needing my tonsils out Since we were at a 
Brethren camp—you had to go across Lake 
Michigan, and my geography is pretty vague—but 
there was a Brethren doctor who did things very 
cheaply We had my tonsils out for five bucks 
[Laughter] And I remember, I'm terrible at 
gagging and he obviously had to have my mouth 
open I was given a local anesthetic and I 
kind of gagged He thought I was scared, so he 
started booming out "The Lord is thy 
shepherd " Well, between gagging and having to 
laugh, I had a terrible time But anyhow, I 
was fine We made great friends at the camp 
Then they needed COs to go to California 
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because the camps here needed people for the 
Forest Service, for firefighting It was a 
real hardship for many of the COs who had 
relatives, wives, or parents m the midwest to 
go out to California We wanted to end up m 
California anyhow, so we volunteered to be sent 
out, which was very nice because it meant that 
they paid for our fare back here We had had 
to pay for our own trip to Michigan And we 
were not rolling m the money, obviously So 
that's how we came back to California The 
camp we went to there was Gansner Bar which was 
in the Feather River Canyon That's where Joe 
was when we had our second child, Stanley 
Gunterman He's our son who died, he was 
almost thirty-one, he died of cancer When he 
was born we had two dependents, and Joe got out 
of camp as a result of that Let's see, that 
must have been about November '45 
So what did you decide to do when the war was 
over’ 

Well, there weren't too many jobs available 
In the first place the guys had no money, no 
nothing We had no place to live and this was 
1945, you didn't have houses available 
Compared to now it was probably wonderful 
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There were some friends of ours who lived m 
what we called a "walk-out flat " Many COs 
first were in the camp and then decided they 
didn't want to cooperate with the government 
even that much, and they walked out Some were 
given a prison sentence, some managed to stay 
out, but many were m prison Some of our 
friends were in a "walk-out flat" on Pine 
Street in San Francisco They took Joe and 
Karen and Stanley and me in, and we stayed with 
them until we could find a place And from 
there Joe and a friend of ours also from CO 
camp who had been m prison who had walked out, 
Robert McLane, and his wife Naomi [McLane], and 
Joe and I and Bob Stocksdale, the same Bob 
Stocksdale who by this time also was out here, 
together went looking for a house And we 
bought a house in Berkeley on Oregon Street a 
duplex 

All of you together 

All of us together, two couples, one with two 
children We had two and the McLanes' first 
one was on the way, Erica, she's just about the 
same age as Stanley And so we spent some 
wonderful time here in Berkeley 


I'm going to run ahead of my story Most 
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of our friends had been in prison The 
American Friends Service Committee put on an 
International Relations Institute at Mills 
College where they talked about international 
relations They had different points of view, 
peace through preparedness, and then you had 
Gerald Heard, total pacifists and so on One 
of the people who was there was Bayard Rustm, 
the black activist whom you may or may not 
remember, the name may mean nothing to you 

Tell me about him 

I knew him as one of the first COs He's a 
black man and was m civil rights and he has a 
whole long story I knew him from way back 
Anyhow, he was there as a pacifist and I don't 
know what his title at that time was Joe and 
Karen, I assume Stanley, he must have been 
still an infant, went out there Bayard Rustm 
was singing songs with a guitar and here we 
were, and he said, "I'm going to try something 
There's a little girl I wonder whether she 
will sing something for us " And so he invited 
Karen, our oldest daughter, who was then three 
and a half, to come up and sing And so she 
walked up and said yes, she would sing And 
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this is what she sang "I'm happy today I'm 
not in jail today I’m happy today I’m not 
in jail today ” It was her own tune her own 
wording Where she got it from, I don't know, 
except that she picked up how many of our 
friends had been in jail, in prison Bayard 
Rustm has a long civil rights history He was 
m the news recently I saw him on TV 
recently, and I think he's blind, but I'm not 
sure I'll have to check and tell you about 
that 

I should know that 

But anyhow, we moved to Berkeley and the 30 b 
that Joe got and Bob McLane got was at the Co¬ 
op wholesale here The person who hired him 
was [Robert] Bob Neptune, who was a manager of 
the Co-op He was one of the people who 
started the Berkeley Co-op [Consumers 
Cooperative] 

Was that about when the Berkeley Co-op started " 5 
The Berkeley Co-op was already m existence 
The wholesale sold to the co-op and the 
wholesale sold to the Palo Alto Co-op and other 
co-ops The co-ops had started a few years 
earlier The wholesale was a co-operative, and 
Joe was hired as part-time warehouseman and 
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part-time editor of the co-op paper There was 
a co-op paper at that time and Bob McLane was 
hired then Bob Neptune was a pacifist but had 
not been drafted I can't remember why 
Anyhow, he was sympathetic It wasn't that 
easy to get a 30 b, but I don't remember 
particular hardships either Joe, of course, 
was interested in the co-operative and Bob 
McLane was too That's where we started our 
co-op career, here m Berkeley We, of course, 
were members Our number was 999 Later our 
kids wanted the same number so they would get 
the three nines, by that time it had to be 
three nines and two more numbers 

The co-op really grew We worked a lot on 
that I was on the Education Committee Made 
the very first motion, which was responsible 
for the co-op hiring an Education Director, 
which was Joe's idea I asked him, "What 
should I do at this meeting 7 " It was about the 
first big expansion of the University Avenue 
Co-op which was quite small They were going 
to expand and I went there Tauno Ahonen, one 
of the Finns, was on the Education Committee 
He's a wonderful guy, dedicated to the co-op, 
more conservative m a way We talked about 
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what should we do for the opening and what 
should we do for the future And I made the 
suggestion that we have an Education Director 
to help explain the co-op, educate its members 
and work on PR [public relations], m line with 
what other co-operatives did The first 
Education Director was also a CO, a friend from 
up m Oregon who later went on to be the Public 
Utilities Commissioner m Oregon and did great 
things there His whole career and political 
activities are in Oregon I'm talking about 
[Charles] Charlie Davis Anyhow we lived m 
Berkeley then and that's our first years 
Karen went to school at LeConte [Elementary 
School] and then 

How long were you in Berkeley 7 
Well, what happened was, there was a kind of 
recession at the end of the forties and the Co¬ 
op Wholesale could not afford to continue 
putting out the paper It's classic, the one 
thing the co-op movement needed was more 
education and outreach, and it had to be cut 
down We wanted to move out into the country 
We went to look at land m Sonoma and made a 
bid on land, if we had gotten it, we would be 
millionaires by now, next to Boys Town there 
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Joe had a couple of short-term jobs, relief 
work m Sonoma on a paper But what happened 
then was a fluke of circumstances, again 
because of friends The friends we had were 
people we had met m the CO camps It 
happened that one of our friends—I don't know 
how we found out because he lived m Modesto, 
but somehow or other we must have talked with 
him—knew that there was a farmer up in Gndley 
who wanted somebody to milk cows And he 
didn't really want a milker who had experience 
with milking because he wanted to teach the man 
exactly—the assumption was that it would be a 
man of course—he was going to teach the man 
exactly how he wanted the cows treated and all 
that And he also wanted somebody with whom he 
could yack about politics He was Marvin 
Cntes, who was a Brethren Marvin and a few 
others, Brethren, had started a co-op 
community, very small co-op farm up in Gndley 
It had cows and they raised other stuff, 
whatever, orchards, I can't remember They 
were all graduates of Laverne College They 
were all teachers or had taught, but they had a 
deferment because they were on the farm during 
the war By this time they had broken up as a 
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co-operative farm and Marvin had all of the 
farm part, but the other families still lived 
on the same road and they were all teaching 
Yes, except I think one of them went into 
independent farming I can't remember the 
details Anyhow, that's where we moved and Joe 
was going to 

What year was this 7 

Well, that must have been 1949 or '50 or 
something like that I always feel we lived m 
Berkeley only three years, but that doesn't 
click I should be able to figure it out 
exactly because Karen went to the second grade 
there and Stanley wasn't in school yet I 
don't think it was *50 yet, but it may have 
been And Joe was a milker and I, of course, 
took care of the kids I didn't work at an 
outside job When I was m Berkeley I was 
active in the Consumers Co-op, the education 
part and also the Credit Union [I] Really 
became convinced of the importance of economic 
democracy I understood more by working with 
it, that the Credit Union is really a people's 
bank Anyhow, we moved there and lived there 
on the farm 

Still m kind of a community of like- 
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minded people 

Yes In Berkeley we had bought the house with 
the McLanes, and they lived on the other side 
of the duplex, and then Bob Stocksdale, who was 
single, was m it because the basement could be 
made into a workshop That basement is still 
the workshop By now, Stocky owns the whole, 
both sides, he bought us out successively The 
McLanes moved out first and Stocky bought that 
side and then we moved If you go to that 
place, it’s like a museum He has had so many 
write-ups in the paper He had one-man 
exhibits m the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York when 

I read about that 

He's really a fabulous guy Of course he 
still lives there But our circle of friends 
then changed totally There were Joe's 
colleagues at the co-op My neighbors became 
friends because they had kids the same size 
This is typical of what a woman goes through 
A woman at home with kids, her friends are the 
neighbors who have the same aged children The 
great experience that helped me later, as it 
turned out, in my career was Karen was m 


Parents' Center 
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I was going to ask you if you were in the 
Berkeley Nursery Schools 

The Parents' Center is really very funny It's 
under the school system and the ADA [average 
daily attendance] is not based on the children, 
it's based on the parents' attendance The 
children are the lab, so to speak, and the 
parents sign up and they get credit They have 
to participate in the school and they have to 
go to one class per week 

We went through that too 
It's a wonderful system Where I am now at the 
community college, I know the woman who runs 
that whole department And what it is now in 
1989 compared to what it used to be in 1946 is 
incredible Then when I was lobbying on child 
care, around 1967, I met this woman, Bernice 
Clayton Now this many years later I end up 
on the same campus Some of the students I am 
teaching now [1990] are adults One of the 
students would not be there if that child care 
center on the campus was not available But, 
as a parent in 1946 I got a lot out of it 
That's where I also got friends I imagine 
often the woman's friends are the wives of the 
husband's colleagues So our friends were 
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co-op people, not necessarily COs Some of the 
COs we were m touch with, those particular COs 
who were good friends, and they are still good 
friends of ours That was also our first 
contact with Joy Brown because [William T ] 

Zack Brown worked at the Co-op Wholesale 
That’s where he started in California Of 
course, he’s an old co-oper from the East He 
worked in Eastern Wholesale and he has stories 
from the beginning of the New Deal And Joy 
told stories and still tells stories, and you'd 
be really fascinated by her She worked m the 
Social Security which was the radical thing, 
you know, at the beginning of the New Deal 

She also tells a story—I don’t know when 
this happened—but this has to do with race 
relations I know that Zack and Joy's 
daughter-in-law went to Howard University and 
one day she was really, really tired She came 
home, looked in the mirror and said, "I look 
pale" because she was surrounded with all of 
the black faces But it reminds me of the 
other story and I can't remember whether it was 
Joy who told me or not It wasn't always a 
problem for the majority of the whites to have 
blacks work next to them Where the problems 
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started or where there was often a feeling of 
unease was when a white woman was in a rest 
room with a black woman If you took the 
mirrors away, there was no problem 
Isn't that amazing 1 

It's the same thing Harry Golden wrote about 
What's his book, oh, For Two Cents Plain He 
had these great principles of what you should 
do You put an "Out of Order" sign on the 
white drinking fountain and all the whites 
would go and drink at the black fountain And 
the other thing was for the movies All you 
have to do if you are a black woman, you rent a 
white baby and you can go and sit downstairs in 
the movie house And then he also had the 
stand-up school No problems standing in line 
with blacks, you just can't sit next to them 
So take all of the desks out of the school 
But this mirror business, if I remember right 
was done for real 
That's fascinating 
It's interesting 

Now you were up m Gridley then and you had 
more children up m Gridley, did you not * 3 
Yes, but that was quite a bit later 
That was quite a bit later, I see 
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Yes, there's a big difference, like almost two 
families because the youngest I had when I was 
forty years old So, anyhow in Gndley what we 
did, first I was taking care of the little 
ones, and doing the garden, and then 
Is that where you became a gardener 7 
Oh yes That's where I really learned I 
found the difference between the weeds and what 
was planted And Marvin Cntes and Beulah 
[Cntes] were fabulous gardeners It's very 
sad Beulah died, a wonderful woman They 
taught me a lot Beulah was one of the persons 
who could do everything, beautiful handwork, 
real homemaker person to a T She used to be a 
home economics teacher Their daughter was the 
same age as Karen, and even though Karen now 
lives in San Francisco, they are still the best 
of friends 

So anyhow when we moved off, we bought our 
own five acres up in Gndley and Joe built a 
house And I started making hand puppets 
That made our cash income I turned them on 
the lathe, and I learned how to turn them on 
the lathe in Stocky's shop As a matter of 
fact, I started making them—I had forgotten 
about that—I started making puppets in 
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Berkeley We were playing around you know on 
the beach, and I put my finger in one of these 
oak apples or something and used it like a 
puppet And then I tried to stuff puppets and 
then I sawed them out of wood And then I had 
a darning ball, you know these little wooden 
balls, and you take the handle off and you can 
put your finger in And that gave me the idea 
to make puppets out of wood Turn their heads 
[on the lathe], and I had a way of drilling 
holes m their heads and put on different 
colored hair, and then I made a dress And I 
made men and women and boys and girls and 
babies And one Santa Claus and one rabbit 
At that time you could not buy children-size 
puppets They had these gross puppets 

There was some kind of a strike going on 
and Bob Overstreet, another CO, who was a 
fabulous photographer, went around to all the 
children's centers and co-op schools, taking 
pictures of children For all I know, he may 
have taken pictures of your children in school 
He did wonderful things And I had these 
puppets I asked him to find out if they were 
interested in puppets And Joe had also made 
the standard children's blocks that you have m 
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nursery school For some reason they had a 
hard time getting stuff, and people there at 
that school bought my first hand puppets And 
I learned how to do it on the lathe in Stocky's 
shop And the beauty of wood is that wood is 
just like people It comes in all colors So 
you have mahogany and black walnut and ash, 
like shades of people Anyhow, I found out 
there was use for puppets As a matter of 
fact, puppets have been used for speech therapy 
for years Johnny stutters, Johnny puts a 
puppet on his hand, and the puppet on his hand 
speaks and does not stutter Also, the child 
who is too shy to speak in front of the class 
or walk up in front of the class will let the 
puppet speak to the class You get the 
picture Anyhow, puppets are a great thing, 
and of course, these were real characters I 
mean plain characters They were not Mickey 
Mouses And I had them with happy faces and 
crying faces Time and again, when you asked 
the child to choose, she or he would choose a 
puppet that is crying 
[End Tape 4, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4, Side B] 
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So when you made the puppets, you sold them to 
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the nursery schools 7 

Well, we sold a few in Berkeley, but then up in 
Gndley they passed a test for the California 
Association for the Education of Young Children 
as good toys We advertised them, so we would 
get orders for them And we bought a 
shopsmith It was really a great home 
industry The only thing I am sorry about is 
that nobody is taking it on I quit a long 
time ago because first you have to make the 
blanks, and then you drill holes in them, and 
then you turn the heads like a fancy—it's hard 
to visualize—leg of a chair, then by sawing 
you separate the balls, which are the heads 
Then you drill holes in the balls, the heads, 
and you paint faces on them You put hair 
through the tops where you had drilled holes to 
begin with, and you sew little dresses So 
there are things for little kids to do It 
could be a good industry 
Did your kids help you 7 

Oh, yes I think I made all of thirteen 
hundred dollars that year, maybe more than 
that, but not a big amount I would get 
orders I went to some schools and found there 
was a need, and I did sell some that way But 
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mostly it was through mail order It came as a 
result of advertising And here I was sitting 
See, Joe built a house It was m the 
summer It didn't rain, presumably We had 
the foundation, the floor of the house, but 
that was all No roof and that's pretty hot in 
the summer And then we put a ladder up—Rube 
Goldberg—so I would sit m the shade of the 
blanket and then the sun would move and I would 
have to get up and change the ladders And m 
the meantime I'd just fill this order It 
said, "Dear Sir, please send us " 

[Laughter] And me working on these puppets I 
always wondered 

The funniest order I ever got You 

get an order and it says, "Send the invoice m 
duplicate," or something like that Well I 
got an order from the State Department of the 
United States, these United States I don't 
know how many invoices they needed, but I'll 
never forget, they needed the packing slip in 
quintuplicate, five copies, for one rabbit 
[Laughter] ordered by the State Department 
Why did they want a rabbit 9 

I don't know I always feel somebody should 
pursue it If you ever find a historian But 
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the name Devere Allen probably doesn't mean 
anything to you 7 
No 

Devere Allen had a newsletter like I F Stone, 

I mean he was one of the famous people He 
came from Connecticut Nice guy He spoke at 
the International Relations Institute, where we 
got training before I went out on the peace 
education trips I remember he was talking 
about the State Department in one of his 
speeches, and he would say, "Did you ever see a 
dream walking 7 Well, I did the State 
Department " So when I got this order one 
rabbit puppet from the United States State 
Department that's all I could think of "Did 
you ever see a dream walking 7 " You know, kind 
of an "Alice in Wonderland" quality about it 
Isn't that crazy 7 There's no beginning or end 
of that story That's it 
So how long did you make puppets 7 
Well, I did that for, I don't know, for several 
years You see, Joe built a house And there 
was plenty to do because I made puppets and we 
also had a cow and I milked the cow every day 
I don't know how we did it because I had to 
walk—we were still for a while living on the 
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farm—over to the new house, which was only ten 
minutes But still, you know, going over to 
milk the cow and do whatever, take care of the 
kids, take care of the garden, and water the 
stuff I really don't know how we did it, but 
we moved into the house No, we moved onto the 
floor before the roof was on I remember the 
very first day that it rained The roof wasn't 
on yet and I had to mop that wooden floor five 
times And then Joe and I crawled m bed and 
our neighbors came over with a pie 

Then I remember when the roof was finally 
on—I don't know whether you want to hear all 
of this stuff [Laughter]—when the roof was 
finally on, we had only three walls up, the 
south, east and west The north was open 
because the rain always comes from the 
southwest and from the north comes the dry 
wind, but during the equinox it changes 
sometimes Well, anyhow we had the roof on and 
we were going to have a housewarming So our 
neighbors down the road came with all kinds of 
packages They had cut everything out of the 
catalog, mittens for the kids, stoves and lamps 
and all these little things We still had the 
inside black wallpaper up We didn't even have 
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the inside wall up yet We just had the 
outside wall We'd all got packages of clothes 
and we were just sitting down to our 
traditional pea soup—that's the big thing m 
the ram, of course—when the wind turned and 
the ram started coming m from the north right 
into the house So Joe and Chimes [Chalmers 
Johnson] ran over to our wonderful neighbor, 

Mrs Robinson, borrowed some tarps, so we would 
be dry 

Anyhow, we kind of struggled through that 
winter We were in the house then and Joe had 
to get a job He went out and he became a 
carpenter After he built the house, he joined 
the carpenters' union and became a carpenter 
That summer he was a carpenter, and then m the 
winter, things were kind of tough I worked at 
the cannery—I don't know whether it was the 
next summer or the summer after that—m the 
peach cannery there In the summer you could 
get a job 

What was that like 7 

Oh just work on the belt And when you first 
do it you can get squeamish to your stomach 
but it was very interesting I was on the belt 
that the pitted peaches came through You had 
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to see if there was a little bit of the pit 
left so you kept on watching the belt, and if a 
peach half has a little dark piece in it, you 
pick it up, scoop it out and pass it on It 
was very interesting It was unionized 
What union was it 7 Do you remember 9 
Teamsters Union, Teamsters Cannery Workers 
There were people who had worked there who had 
worked there before unions, when they were not 
ever allowed to sit down, and there were no ten 
minute breaks It was not an ideal place to 
work I was young and strong and I was in good 
health I thought m a way it was a lark, and 
it was interesting 

What kind of people did you work with 9 
Oh, they were all the housewives around, some 
middle-class wives of the teachers, who did 
summer work Teachers, by and large, would 
have more supervisorial jobs But it was a 
really good experience to know what it's like 
to be in a factory and what the atmosphere can 
be Because the supervisors would walk up and 
down behind you and it really is outrageous 
You are an adult and you are doing your job and 
you don't need supervision The whole 
atmosphere was negative Poor management, but 
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it was very interesting I should be able to 
look up which summer it was 
About the mid-fifties by then 9 

Early fifties and Joe was doing carpentry work 
Then he also worked for a beekeeper m the 
spring, when they ship bees north If you know 
about bees, you have to pack queen bees in 
separately and put them in little packages and 
give them some candy so they stay alive and eat 
their way into the regular hive gradually so 
the new bees will be used to their smell, the 
whole thing So he worked for a beekeeper 
But the upshot of it is that somewhere 
along the line—carpenter work was not very 
good, and Joe was not a finish carpenter, we 
needed money I worked only in the summer 
Joe went out to see if he could get a newspaper 
30b In Butte County you don't have that many 
papers He went to Oroville couldn't get a 
30b Went to the Chico Enterprise-Record , and 
he got a 30b on the Chico Enterprise-Record 
At that 30b he had to report on school boards, 
city council meetings and the whole Gndley 
area Once a week he went to Oroville to cover 
the county government Anyhow, it was that 
kind of general reporting, covering government, 
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and any news He had the whole Gndley beat, 
including having to report on the football 
scores, which was a kick All he had to do was 
call m the scores—what quarter, what score it 
was, who scored, yards gained—that's all he 
called m Then the story would appear with 
"and in the third quarter he came up from 
behind, blah, blah," [Laughter] who made a 
touchdown, you know But anyhow, he covered 
the Gndley beat And because he covered the 
school board, he knew they needed a part-time 
bookkeeper So he told me about that and I 
applied for the bookkeeping job in Gridley, 
which was a part-time job And that's how I 
knew about that job and I got that job 
Statistics, I knew about As far as I am 
concerned, anybody who can add and look at 
numbers and isn't freaked out by them can do 
bookkeeping Very straightforward That's how 
I got that job as a bookkeeper Now I 
remember 1 I had started working in the cannery 
in the office I was doing an office job I 
don't remember applying, but apparently I got 
it 

What cannery was that 7 

This is the Libby's cannery m Gridley Then 
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there was a strike at Libby's cannery The 
plant but not the office was on strike At 
that time the office workers were not m the 
same union Well, it was not a tremendous 
ideological thing, but I just didn't go through 
the picket line That was it So that was the 
end of that job, so I didn't have a job 

And then Joe reported on the strike for 
the Chico Enterprise-Record Now the Chico 
Enterprise-Record was and still is a very 
conservative paper So he reported on the 
strike and he interviewed the manager And the 
manager, Jim Whitmore, said "No comment " And 
then he interviewed the union, and he told 
whatever the union had said 

And it was a Teamsters' Union 7 
I'm quite sure Yes, I can't imagine that 
there was any other there 
It wasn't UCAPAWA [United Cannery, 

Agricultural Packing, and Allied Workers of 
America], that more radical union 7 
No, no, we had a UCAPAWA incident years before 
So Joe wrote that story and it was printed in 
the paper The union said so and so and the 
manager Whitmore says, "No comment " Well, 
Whitmore called Bill Lee, the editor at the 
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Record and was furious "This labor man and 
besides, his wife, this radical, wouldn't go 
through the picket line " I don't know whether 
he called us "Communist" or not And Bill Lee 
a conservative man, editor of a conservative 
paper, said, "Well, is that what you said 7 " 
Whitmore said, "Yes " And so Bill Lee said, 
"Well " And that was Joe's experience 

with Bill Lee, a straight editor who did not 
interfere with reporters when they were 
accurate 

It was very interesting, the Sacramento 
Bee is supposed to be a liberal paper We were 
there during many of the farm labor issues—the 
bracero fight, and union issues—the Chico 
Enterprise-Record would carry the story 
whenever it was given straight And the 
Sacramento Bee time and again would kind of 
change the last paragraph to be m favor of the 
growers Bill Lee never interfered with the 
writing of the reporters And, of course, a 
good reporter, I consider Joe a good reporter 
and I knew some of the other people on the 
paper they just told the news It was really 
straight Of course, nothing is totally 


unbiased 
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And, I guess, experiences like that 
explain my attitudes on the legislature It is 
not where they stand, it is their integrity, 
whether they listen, whether they give you a 
right to have your own opinions, which is more 
important sometimes than a person*s belief 
Although some people's beliefs—you wish they 
didn’t have 1 This incident at the Chico 
Enterprise , I think, happened m his first or 
second week on the 30b So he [Joe] didn’t 
have any standing yet, but it was the editor 
standing up for a reporter's rights as 
everybody thinks an editor should 

Well, anyhow, pretty soon after that I got 
my 30b as a bookkeeper and I worked there part- 
time It was very interesting It was good 
experience, I met many of the teachers My 
boss. Superintendent [Thomas] Tom Evans was a 
great guy That 1 s where I got to know him 
Then later on when I started organizing the 
summer school, Tom Evans, my ex-boss, was very 
helpful m that pro3ect This is how come I 
got to know all of those teachers, not because 
I gave them their paychecks [Laughter] But it 
was interesting on the paycheck, especially one 
teacher would always ask, "Can't I get my check 
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two days early 7 ” I actually had the checks 
cut, and of course I wasn't supposed to give 
it It always irritated me because that man 
often made derogatory remarks about the farm 
workers, how come they didn't save their money 
from the summer for the winter And he and his 
wife were both teaching He couldn't make it 
through the month without coming and asking for 
a day early But anyhow, there were great 
people there and I'm still friends with some of 
the people I don't see them often, but we 
made some great contacts there And that's 
where I worked until just before Joanie [Joan 
Gunterman] was born, who was the next girl then 

And Joanie was born in 

In 1954 As a matter of fact, when I 
started thinking she was on the way we got in 
the car because we had to go to Kaiser We 
packed the kids up and we headed for the 
Brown's place in Berkeley, but I said, "Well, 
we don't know whether we're going on a picnic 
or whether we're going to have a baby " Turned 
out 

You had a baby [Laughter] So did you 


keep working then after you had the baby 7 
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I think after that I went back after Joanie 
was born, but I am hazy You see Joe's 
reporting was not a full-time 30b Somehow or 
other we managed Of course, our older kids— 
there was a big difference—they could do some 
babysitting And a year and a half after that 
Tommy [Thomas Gunterman] was born 
In 1956 

And after that, I am quite sure, I did not go 
to work That's when I was home and I had 
enough energy to do something and that's when I 
started organizing the project at the farm 
labor camp 

How did you happen to get started with the farm 
labor project 7 

Well, the person who was really responsible for 
that is Madge Seaver, American Friends Service 
Committee I lived m Gndley and I wanted to 
do something It's not that I didn't like 
being home with the kids We had great 
neighbors, the [Chalmers and Evelyn] Johnsons— 
ten children, six of them are adopted—were 
close friends and we borrowed each other's 
children back and forth, or rather gave them to 
each other, depending, it was really very much 
one family That's the same family that came 
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m and gave us a housewarming and the pie when 
it rained that one time But I wanted 
something more, I wanted to do something else 
And I don't want to use words like intellectual 
stimulation It seems strange because we had 
the garden and two little kids We had four 
kids altogether, but two little ones But 
anyhow, I asked Madge Seaver, "If you lived m 
Gndley, what would you do 9 " And she said, 
"Well, start and join Great Books discussions 
or some project for farm labor children at the 
camps " I was not interested m the Great 
Books so I got from Mary McFarlane who worked 
for the Migrant Ministry, a report of a project 
she had started m the San Jose territory m 
the farm labor Under the Migrant Ministry 
they provided education and some kind of social 
services 

What is the Migrant Ministry 9 

The Migrant Ministry, I guess it's the social 
concern arm of the Council of Churches 
Protestants, although there is nothing that 
keeps it from being Catholics, too, but I think 
it has a Protestant base, doing social services 
with people in the farm labor area Of course, 
migrants are farm labor but not all farm labor 
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are migrants But no matter how you slice it, 
farm workers are underpaid and have economic 
problems They are the equivalent of poor 
folks m the city 

Were they mostly white up in Gndley 9 
Oh, at that time they were almost all white at 
the farm labor camps I'm not sure that there 
was even a black family Gndley just a few 
years before that did not even allow blacks to 
live there Gndley has a very bad history 
But there were very few Mexican-Amencan 
families there There were traditional farm 
workers, traditional at that time, people who 
came from Oklahoma and Arkansas That's the 
background there It taught me an awful lot 
In the first place, I had no idea how many 
people lived there 

At the camp 

At the camp m the summer In the winter 
there were some families that stayed there all 
the time, but in the summer it filled up As a 
matter of fact, there was not enough housing 
The number of people that slept—the homeless 
there—in the car was enormous The lack of 
housing was a scandal, even then 
This was an old government camp from the old 
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days 9 

Yes, an FSA camp and the cabins were like 
tents, like metal shacks, hot in the summer and 
cold m the winter Well, let me tell you 
something more about the physical set-up I 
think the houses rented for twenty-two dollars 
a month All they had m it was—I'm not sure 
about a mattress—two open gas burners, no 
oven, which was bad for fumes And sometimes a 
chair and sometimes not 

We would get visitors, as the project went 
on it became one of the projects and people 
from different churches and community groups 
would want to come around Of course I was 
glad to show them around I knew some of the 
people, especially Mrs [Lorraine] Coulter, who 
came from Louisiana, so I would knock on the 
door, "Mrs Coulter, do you mind if we look at 
your apartment 9 " And here came these nice 
people, churchy people from Redding, they were 
so interested The streets in the camp were 
really more like pathways, I'm not sure that 
cars could fit between the houses, they were 
not wide Here I would be walking with these 
adults, by people sitting outside their little 
cabins, and these visitors would say, "Do these 
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people really want to work 7 " Right there 

Oh, one particular incident I remember 
really well, we knocked on the door of Mrs 
Coulter, Lorraine Coulter, "Do you mind* 3 " "Oh, 
no, sure " She really was a nice person with 
two kids "Well, Mrs Coulter, what was there 
in this house when you moved in' 3 " "Well, we 
had this and this " "No chairs' 3 " "No, no 
chairs " Comment from these church visitors, 
"Well, if there were chairs, they would 
probably take them " Right there in front of 
Mrs Coulter Mrs Coulter said, "I've never 
taken a chair m my life yet " I could have 
hugged her It was outrageous, absolutely 

outrageous These were people, presumably 

well-meaning people 

In the camps they also had some concrete 
slabs where there were no electrical 
connections There was no running water 
anywhere except in the bathhouses and the 
public toilets No plumbing m the little 
cabins And those slabs rented for seven 
dollars a month 

Did people just live m their cars by the 
slabs ” 3 
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On the slabs, out in the open or whatever for 
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seven dollars a month I always like to say 
that at Gridley there's a cemetery where you 
can get a plot and it's twenty-five dollars for 
eternity It really was incredible Of 
course, it's m the summer, although m the 
summer it still gets cold at night, m the 
valley, there is this difference in 
temperature No privacy, no nothing But 
there were some houses and that was better 
than the ditch banks 

REINIER In the document you describe it as a beautiful 

site 1 

GUNTERMAN It's a nice site because there are big trees 

By this time I am sure it has been changed, but 
that' s what it was then Now the next thing is 
I had no idea of how many children there were 
I had no idea whether anybody would send their 
kids to school I knew nothing about anything 
So I first had to find out how many people 
lived there I'm not sure how much I am 
repeating myself, but to me, these are my big 
education moments In the town of Gridley 
there was a population of three thousand 
Outside Gridley, maybe another three thousand, 


Tirana Gunterman, "Children Count," Report on the Summer 
Program at the Gridley Farm Labor Center ( 1964 ) 
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but m town three thousand people I asked the 
people at the school, "How many people live at 
the camp 7 ’ 1 They didn’t have any idea, although 
the school nurse would go out there The local 
newspaperman did not know, local newspaper I 
found out in the summer there was a population 
of one thousand people For every three m 
town, there was one m the camp and nobody knew 
it That was the same year that Michael 
Harrington published his Invisible Poor and 
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That was m 1961 

I had just read it, and it just came together 
Nothing fixed it more m my mind than that 
incident And the superintendent of schools 
with whom I had talked about this project had 
no idea either He was not oblivious of the 
people there 

Did you do the project by yourself 7 
I just did it And I think how greatly lucky I 
was because I didn’t ask permission I didn't 
have to go through any committee, we didn’t 
have to go through any school, we didn't need 
government money I just did it 
Where did you get the money 7 

I think the whole thing was $165 for those six 
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weeks Not bad for a fiscal liberal 
[Laughter] You see, what I needed was 
teachers And that was the year—all these 
things always reinforce m me the power of an 
individual—‘'Harvest of Shame" had been the 
documentary About everybody had seen that 
[Edward R ] Ed Murrow's "Harvest of Shame" had 
been on TV [television] We hadn't seen it 
because we didn't have TV, but everybody else 
had seen it And so I went around to the 
teachers I started with the primary, it was 
only elementary teachers I was after "Are you 
willing to teach for six weeks, for free* 3 " And 
every one of them said "Yes " Nobody turned 
me down for anything I asked I talked to Tom 
Evans, the superintendent, "What is the chance 
of getting textbooks' 3 " Well, you know there 
are always textbooks around You don't have to 
spend money for that We could borrow them 
It was a legitimate use We also got some 
surplus food which I think was cheese, I know 
that cheese was there because we did fix lunch 
I think it was the Junior Women Now remember, 
Gndley is a conservative town The idea of a 
farm workers' union would be way out But as 
individuals they were caring people And I 
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think the Junior Women took on some lunches 
Who are the Junior Women^ 

Well, it’s a club It's like you have the 
women's clubs, and the younger one is the 
Junior Women The female Lions Club without 
all of the rah-rah-rah business is the Junior 
Women, their counterpart I don't know who is 
the counterpart of the Rotary It's not the 
Junior League I don't know if you call it a 
social club, a service club, I really don't 
know I'm not very good at this stuff 
Side B] 

5, Side A] 

Emma, at the end of the last tape we were 
talking about who helped you with the summer 
school 

Well, what really made it up were the teachers 
They all volunteered and were primary teachers 
I remember when originally I thought of this 
whole project, I thought, well, if it doesn't 
work—I was taking a course m remedial reading 
up at Chico State [California State University, 
Chico]—I thought, if nothing else, I will go 
and help and work with kids under a tree But 
the first teacher I went to was Amy Hoar, she 
lived m Biggs, the principal's wife up there. 
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and she was a primary teacher I asked if she 
would do it for six weeks and she said, "Yes " 
And from then on I went and everybody said yes 
Now, we did 

How many teachers did you have 9 
I can’t remember them all That's a disgrace 
that I can't think of their names But we had 
first, second, third, fourth and fifth or 
something like that We had quite a number, 
and then we had to get a pre-school teacher 
because children don’t come in neat little age 
divisions We would not have been able to get 
the first-graders if someone didn't take care 
of their little baby brothers and sisters It 
didn't go on through high school 

Oh, and the other volunteers, I went up to 
Chico State and there were some professors 
there who were very interested m it m the 
Education Department, very m favor of this 
kind of a project and very interested m having 
their students work m that, especially as 
undergraduates For instance, usually m 
education preparation you get all the way 
through your B A [bachelor of arts degree] and 
then you go practice teaching And I got them 
as undergraduates I remember distinctly that 
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there was one student who said, "Teaching is 
not for me " Wasn't that great* 7 * I don't 
remember whether it was a girl or boy There 
was one man, I remember, who was going into 
high school teaching and he decided, "I don't 
want to go into high school, I want to go into 
grammar school teaching " So it made a lot of 
sense to try teaching very early And they 
helped 

I' m not sure how many teachers I had And 
there were other people, some of the Junior 
Women, you know, incidental help But there 
wasn't anything much to do except be there m 
the classroom I had gotten the books together 

However, we did a few other things I 
decided as long as we were there we might as 
well get a library So I went to the county 
library, wonderful county library Oh, I think 
her name was Ursula Meyers, the county 
librarian Sure, they would send a librarian 
over to teach us, send over a collection of 
books, and teach us how to do it And that 
meant that the kids there could take books out 
Can you imagine these kids who were at the farm 
labor camp, too far to walk into town* 7 * They 
had a very nice library m town, but that 
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didn't do these kids any good Here these kids 
checked out a lot of books Isn't that what we 
are always talking about 7 

There was one little thing I learned there 
that helped me I hate alphabetizing and I was 
very worried that the cards would be messed up 
I'll never forget, and I've used it since then 
the woman who came out said, "Don't worry if 
you misfile That is part of the 30b " And 
I've used that with a secretary I once had who 
was a perfectionist She thought it was 
terrible if she made a mistake, and I said, 
"Look, it's part of the job " I finally told 
her, "I can't stand working with somebody who 
is perfect Please make a mistake every so 
often " But it was very interesting that m 
many jobs some mistakes are built in and that's 
OK Anyhow, the library was a big success 
The teaching went fine I cooked breakfast at 
home You know, this was a small project, it 
wasn't huge 

About how many students did you have 7 
Well, I would really have to refresh my memory 
by reading my write-up 1 What was especially 
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good to me is that we had some of the children 
in child care The real value, a part of how 
it helped me understand things—I didn't do it 
for that reason, but I realize that I had a 
tremendous benefit out of it—was that it was a 
model That project was taken over by Chico 
State and is still going That place is also 
the first place they ever had infant care 
Now, again, remember that I started that 
because I had a report of the project that had 
been done in San Jose by Mary McFarlane I 
remember to this day what her report looked 
like It was very thin mimeographed, with a 
green cover, and I had it clutched in my hand 
as a security blanket when I went and talked to 
these teachers I said, "Would you be willing 
to do this 7 This is what they did m San 
Jose " See, it's OK, it's been done before 
You can't do anything new I would like to 
look at the number of people, it would be 
interesting Do you have it handy 7 Maybe we 
should just 

Yes, we have it right here 

Let's just see the number of people in there 
[Checking report] The second year, there was a 
first day's enrollment of thirty whereas the 
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last year the first day there were only twelve 
The second year we went and recruited them 
ahead of time and even gave a reading test to 
begin with Although we weren't very strict or 
anything, we just wanted to do the best and 
most fitting The average daily attendance the 
first year was eighteen, the second year it was 
twenty-seven 

The first year was 1961, wasn't lt^ 

Yes 

And the second year was 

1962 Yes Now this was the summer 
school part of it I also have statistics here 
on the books checked out 

From the library That's interesting 
Books checked out first day in 1961, five, and 
in '62, forty-seven In library cards issued 
in '61, 147 That's a lot, and that includes 
adults And in '62, 167 Books checked out 
average per day, in *61, twenty-five, m '62, 
thirty [Reading] "Eighty-five families are 
represented m the 165 cards checked out this 
summer Eight of these families have children 
m child care Twenty-four have children in 
the summer school classes " So that gives you 
a picture 
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Oh, of the 167 cards issued, sixty-four 
were issued to fourteen years old or older 
More than half of these, I would estimate, were 
teen-agers Now this is the group we say never 
reads And what would you have done at the 
farm labor camp 7 [Reading] "Our star reader 
now eleven years old, who checked out twenty- 
seven books last summer, returned to camp and 
was delighted to see the books back She 
checked out some of her last year's favorites 
and many more " And so this gives you a 
flavor of real people It was a real value to 
the people there, and there's been a lot of 
results of that, I know with some of the kids 
Of course, some of the kids got a good start 
there and there was nothing like that for them 
later on But in many ways this documentation 
is what helped when we made the case later for 
child care 

Now, when was that 7 You mean in the seventies 7 
Oh, I have to think that up Let me go through 
with this a little bit more There are several 
things that we did here that were reported 
The ultimate result where I worked on 
legislation was of course, the child care 
because this was a place where we could prove 
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that farm workers would put their children in 
child care And it isn't just that they would 
be safe, or away from accidents—because often 
there are accidents to little children on the 
farms—but they got education, they got 
nutrition 

But there were other things we did Every 
child there had a health check-up Now farm 
labor children, in the first place, everybody 
thinks, as I mentioned before, they are 
migrants So many of them get shots, I don't 
know how many times Every time anybody sees a 
migrant, they say "I want to be sure to give 
you a TB shot,” you know TB test, polio shot 
and so on But that wasn't as important to me 
as a regular health check-up I remember the 
first year, Dr Paul O'Rourke who was the head 
of the state farm workers health program, I 
asked him whether there couldn't be something 
available, and he just came up personally and 
did it, which was wonderful You know, the 
library and that And the summer school 
You mention a clinic m the report also 
Yes, and then we did some adult education We 
had people from the different agencies talking 
about the rights of workers, workers' 
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compensation and unemployment insurance and all 
of these things If I did it now, I could 
think of many more things, but on the other 
hand, I was really amazed because this was just 
done, you know, by the seat of our pants We 
did whatever we could do I'm not pretending 
it's anything big What it really shows is 
that you can do some things if you don't want 
to start doing it huge, doing it through God 
knows what system, just do what you can at 
hand Tom Evans was very helpful with lending 
school material and the community was very 
supportive We had good publicity 

Here we had all of the teachers lined up 
for the school and I still didn't know what I 
was going to do with the pre-schoolers I 
didn't know where I got the idea I could have 
gone ahead So the school was going to start 
on a Tuesday, I think, and we had stories— 
that's one thing that's good in a smaller 
community, you had these little stories in the 
Gndlev Herald , the Chico Enterprise-Record , 
and read by community people—and we were 
asking for volunteers And a woman, Judy 
Lubeck, up in Chico, was interested in child 
care And she came to volunteer to do the pre- 
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school kids I don't know what I was thinking 
of 1 If she hadn't called that morning, I don't 
know what we would have done Talk about blind 
faith or something Anyhow, we had a kind of 
teachers meeting the first day and then 
everybody did their thing 

Out under the trees 

Out under the trees The person I really 
remember because I was a little bit scared of 
her, was a retired missionary who lived in Live 
Oak, Miss [ ] McGee I was kind of awed at 

the idea, being a person not brought up m any 
church or anything, of going to a missionary 
I guess I had my stereotype, whatever that 
stereotype was, I still don't know what it is 
I went to see her and she said sure, she would 
do it And here when she came, she always wore 
a hat Well, it wasn't that she was so proper, 
she had had a sunstroke, you know, she had been 
m India Good common sense She would sit 
under the tree and I thought, "Oh, this would 
be the strict R's " No way, she was really a 
very relaxed teacher, but the way she looked 
and I guess what I was reading into it, was 
quite different 

And obviously, we were scrounging There 
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was not very much money we needed because we 
had the books we got from the schools But 
when we needed pencils or something, it was 
often we needed a little something. Miss McGee, 
who was the teacher, one day kind of slipped me 
five dollars And she was living on a very, 
very tight budget And that's where the money 
came from I have in my mind that the whole 
thing was only $165 cash and 
[Interruption] 

One of the important things that happened 
is that, during this same period Joe was going 
back and forth to Sacramento because by this 
time he was editing, or maybe he was already 
working for the Friends Committee on 
Legislation, or he was reporting on what was 
happening in Sacramento for the labor paper 
Anyhow, I knew something about Sacramento I 
suspect he was with the Friends Committee on 
Legislation We already had some Sacramento 
connection 

Because Joe had begun with newspaper work Is 
that how Joe began lobbying 

Well, it was two different things Joe 
worked for the Chico Enterprise-Record and then 
he got a new 30 b, he edited labor papers 
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There was a string of labor papers and he 
reported on labor news for the AFL-CIO 
[American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations] sponsored Olympic 
Press out of the Bay Area, for the Inland 
Empire Labor Review which covered Sutter, Yuba, 
Butte, those counties, and Cascade Labor News 
which covered Tehama and Redding, Shasta 
County And for those labor papers, he for a 
while was going down to Sacramento once a week 
and wrote articles about labor issues While 
this was going on at the summer school, there 
was also a lot going on in farm labor, the 
fight on the braceros and the whole farm labor 
issue which I won't get into now but is part 
of the story So hold that thought so to 
speak 

At the same time there was heavy 
involvement with Chico State and Arlen Howser, 
who later became supervisor, and some of the 
other teachers m the education department 
there who were all excited about this project 
because it was wonderful for the students Of 
course, they believed m education for kids, 
too, but it was wonderful for the Education 
Department and they were interested in having 
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Chico State officially involved in it As it 
ended up, it became a Chico State project and I 
didn't do it any more 

After two years did Chico State take it over 9 
I wasn't sure whether I did it two years or 
three years I don't know But at that time I 
had my first involvement with legislation 
[State] Senator [J Eugene] McAteer from San 
Francisco introduced the first compensatory 
education bill in the United States 1 The main 
staff person on that was John DeLury, who 
unfortunately died last year I found out about 
the McAteer Act, compensatory education Well, 
the idea of compensatory education is that if 
somebody doesn't have something, you give them 
extra to help them get up to where they should 
be Now that's what we were doing in Gndley 
Other kids could get summer school, why 
couldn't they 9 

Anyhow I was with Joe somehow or other in 
Sacramento—I imagine he was already lobbying 
for the FCL [Friends Committee on Legislation] 
or reporting for the labor papers—and I got a 
copy of the McAteer Act It's probably the 
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first piece of legislation I ever read So I 
read it, and it made good sense to me Here 
are all these extra programs for students in 
school, people who are disadvantaged, as we 
call it And this program was for children 
first grade through high school And I read 
it—I didn't have to be a genius—and I thought 
that was kind of silly, why didn't they start 
with kindergarten 7 

So here is my first lobbying as it turned 
out I went to McAteer's office and walked 
into the office and said, "I want to talk about 
a piece of legislation with Senator McAteer " 
And I was ushered in to one of his assistants 
And I talked to a man by the name of Leo 
McCarthy And I said to him, "I'm Mrs So and 
So, and I'm interested m this because of the 
project in the farm labor camp I have looked 
at this bill, and I think it's great, but why 
not include kindergarten 7 " So, then he—I've 
called him Leo since, but at that time I 
obviously didn't—picked up the phone and said, 
"I'm not really the person but it's John 
DeLury," a close friend of his with whom he had 
worked and who was a staff person for McAteer 
in San Francisco And Leo McCarthy of course 
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he would say it courteously, but in effect he 
said, "There's a woman here who said why didn't 
you put kindergarten in'*" The answer 
presumably on the other side was, "Well, nobody 
mentioned it " Now, I don't know exactly what 
happened, but the next time Senator McAteer saw 
me in the hallway—why he knew me or I knew him 
I don’t remember—he said, "Oh, we put 
kindergarten in " 

Now that is to me probably the best 
experience I could have had The best 
experience for somebody who turns into a 
lobbyist, who does workshops, because it shows 
that anybody could have an effect and change a 
piece of legislation, not because they give 
money, not because they are a genius, but 
because they happen to know the subject and 
they have a good suggestion And you're not 
taking on a special interest or the whole 
state, you're not taking on the insurance 
companies and it's not a big money issue And 
to me to this day, this is possible and is 
important To me this is important to remember 
about the whole legislative process 

Anyhow, that was my first lobbying as I 
know now and not as a registered lobbyist but 
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as a Mary Q Citizen Arlie Howser was very 
interested in the labor camp project's becoming 
one of the first pilot projects To this day I 
don't know whether I ever knew or whether I 
have forgotten just what the set-up was, how 
the Chico State College sponsored that and did 
the project, whether they got money under the 
Comp Ed [Compensatory Education] bill or 
anything like that 

But Chico did begin to get money, then, under 
the Comp Ed bill 

Well, I don't know whether they got it through 
the Comp Ed bill or whether it came from Chico 
State, I have no idea They ran the school, 
where the money came from, I don't know But 
now comes the child care That is a separate 
issue Somewhere along the line, this was a 
big deal at that time, the whole deal of farm 
labor Harrison Williams [United States 
Senator from New Jersey] had hearings on farm 
labor In the East, the issue that there had 
to be social services for farm workers was a 
hot issue, child care was part of it In this 
state it was very interesting Our project was 
written up Of course, it was the 
conservatives' darling because it was 
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individual, one of the so-called thousand 
points of light, no money, no government 
involvement, just private initiative, right 7 
And it was written up, including in the Farm 
Bureau papers The Farm Bureau papers and the 
Farm Bureau were absolutely against spending 
government money for any social services for 
farm workers They were conservatives and did 
not believe in money for social programs At 
the same time they were interested m our 
project, as a matter of fact, somebody wanted 
to write it up, see how nice it is 1 At the 
same time m Ceres a little town in the 
valley, there was a farmer who opened child 
care It was announced over the radio and they 
did everything—not like we did—because they 
had money, they had everything there They 
opened the doors and guess what 7 Nobody showed 
up Now that was the same year that our 
project was so successful But the political 
fall-out was that the Farm Bureau played up the 
Ceres failure, and the conservatives played up, 
"See these families are not interested in child 
care " That was the same year that we had our 
very successful project 

I was going to say, Emma, you document so well 
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who the families were and how much they used 
the child care that you provided 
Yes, you see, we knew what we were doing 
There nobody came, it was a total flop At 
that time there was also something that was 
called "The Families that Follow the Crops " 

And did you ever get a hold of the woman I 
suggested who really knows about child care 7 
Oh, yes, Jeanada Nolan 

Yes, she would know all about that "The 
Families that Follow the Crops" had a 
conference in the valley about child care, farm 
labor services, and because I was Mrs XYZ who 
had done this project with farm labor I was 
invited and put on the panel So I went on a 
panel m Tulare County There was somebody on 
the panel from the Social Welfare Department— 
Simpson—I don’t remember, but I know John 
Weber was on the panel from the Department of 
Education The other was from Welfare then 
there was a doctor from Tulare County, very 
interesting, and somebody else This is the 
first time I found out there was any public 
money for child care You realize I knew 
nothing, I knew about parent centers here in 
Berkeley, but that's not a children's center, 
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which is a totally different kind of a thing 
And I didn't know there was any conflict 
between education and welfare I don't know 
quite what I picked up there, but I did pick up 
that m some cases there was money for some 
things But how it fit together, I didn't 
know 

And the Children's Centers had been m 
existence really since World War II 

Yes, the Children's Centers are something 
totally different The Children's Centers came 
into being because of the need for women to do 
work when the men were m the army That's 
all It had nothing to do with children, had 
nothing to do with women They wanted the 
women in the work force And there was federal 
money and I imagine state money and I don't 
know 

There was federal money with the Lanham 
Act in 1943 
Yes 

And then after the war the state took 

over 1 


^n 1943 the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Administration 
ruled that Lanham Act funds for construction of wartime 
facilities could be used to build and operate child care 
centers Grants to communities were made on a matching basis, 
with local governments providing up to 50 per cent of costs 
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OK Well that was the piece that I didn't 
know Anyhow, those Children's Centers were 
started and in all states except California, 
unless there is one other state, federal money 
to start Children's Centers was put m welfare 
And then m this state, for the wrong reason 
they did the right thing They were suspicious 
of welfare so they put it m education Not 
because they thought that taking care of 
children involved education of children And 
so 

Why was that the right things 
Because, if you have a group of children, 
education goes on You have the children 
develop and you need people who are grounded in 
that not somebody who only sits and holds a 
child 

In other words, child development 

It's child development That is what 
everybody is lyrical about Head Start is the 


After World War II federal funding ceased, although the state 
of California continued to fund the Children's Centers 
William H Chafe, The American Woman Her Changing Social, 
Economic and Political Role. 1920-1970 (New York, 1972), p 
166, "History of Child Care and preschool, On the Capitol 
Doorstep (Sacramento, CA 1987) 

Children's Centers m California were operated by school 
districts and administered by the State Department of 
Education "History of Child Care " 
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one program that everybody, even conservatives, 
love Head Start, that is if you're going to 
do education for children, you give them a head 
start Now that does not mean that you drill 
them into things before they are ready, but you 
give them what fits m with their development 
as children Now some people don't realize it, 
they want to give a three-year-old things that 
they are not ready for, have them read before 
their eyes are developed I can give you a 
whole speech on that, I know a lot about it, 
but that isn't what we're talking about 
But that's where I got some of the 
background and got to know these people—at the 
conference—and I found out about Children's 
Centers And to me that made good sense And 
then I found out that you had Children's 
Centers m San Francisco You had them m all 
big cities You did not have them anywhere 
where there were farm workers They had child 
care m Stockton but not in the section where 
the farm workers lived In addition, you 
certainly didn't have them at the hours that 
the farm workers needed them It doesn't do a 
farm worker any good if the family goes to work 
at seven o'clock and the child care center 
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opens at nine The fact of it was there was 
not one penny of money for Children's Centers 
in rural areas So, armed with this 
information and the facts because we had 
documented Oh, I should go back once 

more We had proven that in our place it 
worked Obviously, I by myself had not twisted 
any arms or had paid any families to put their 
children in summer school or child care 
Obviously, they wanted it, the second year more 
people did it 

And what's fascinating in the document, 
you did go visit the families 

Ahead of time or else they would 

Ahead of time to inform them 
Let me explain one of the obvious reasons why 
it did not work m Ceres The reason that I 
feel so strongly about this is that the farmer 
who was responsible for the Ceres program was a 
guy who cared as much as I did, who did not 
have a conservative agenda and try to make it 
fail He had small kids He was worried about 
kids in the orchard, I am convinced, not 
because he was afraid of liability, but I think 
he was a caring man And the reason it failed 
why so many things fail you can't do things 
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for people if you don t understand where they 
are at, what language they speak and what they 
feel like They advertised it over TV, over 
radio, whatever Are you as a mother of a 
three-year-old kid, are you going to send your 
kid where you heard it advertised over the 
radio 9 Not if you are a good mother 
Side A] 

5, Side B] 

In addition there is a cultural difference 
between Mexican families and Anglo families 
In Mexican families m the first place you have 
more extended families, so you are more likely 
to have some built-in child care, in the second 
place it is culturally not done very often In 
the middle class and upper middle class, child 
care is much more accepted than among people 
who didn't have as much education because they 
don't think of the educational advantage of 
education during the preschool years 
Among both whites and hispanics 9 
Yes, that's one thing, but then also culturally 
there was a difference As a family, you just 
had your kids with you and the persons who 
advertised child care were total strangers 
They didn’t know them You know at our 
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project it was right there at the farm labor 
camp, I had spoken with them As a matter of 
fact, people thought I lived in the camp 
There's a big difference The Ceres farmer 
with very good intent failed because he didn't 
have the proper go-between, no direct contact, 
he didn't have the proper aides, they 
advertised in English, no personal contact in 
Spanish, and to me it was very sad In the San 
Joaquin Valley the farmworkers were mostly 
Spanish-speaking What I resented was that 
that was used politically to try and defeat 
federal legislation for money for child care 
They'd say, "Yes, they tried it, but nobody 
wanted it " And, of course, I was outraged at 
that time and you can hear I am still mad at 
them 

But, anyhow, the upshot of it was by this 
time—and I know that Joe must have been 
lobbying because I don't know how else I would 
have known about the budget and the budget 
process—I found out that they needed 
Children's Centers in farm labor territory 
Now, m San Francisco schools or Berkeley 
schools you had a year-long administration, you 
had summer schools, everything is working In 
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the rural areas in the summer there is nothing 
going on They don't have teachers on hand, 
they don't have anything going and they are 
really not ready for that So the logical 
thing is in these smaller communities to have 
the county education department responsible 
The county, for instance, is responsible for 
the schools at the prison, the jail or juvenile 
hall And it made good sense 

Tom Evans, who was my old boss, and I kind 
of talked about it, brainstorming He had been 
sympathetic to the project, he had been very 
helpful He knew the kids You see, the kids 
m the farm labor camps were his kids during 
the school year You know, it made good sense 
And his teachers volunteered He didn't see 
anything wrong or subversive, it was more 
education, more reading And it certainly 
didn't hurt anybody to have a health check-up 
So we talked about it, and he talked about it 
with another superintendent in a rural area in 
Bakersfield And we came up with the idea that 
if the law were changed to give the county 
superintendent the power to run a Children's 
Center, we could have the same set-up as m the 
cities It was our idea, and then the bill got 
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This is contrary to the usual practice 
Usually, the person who thinks of an idea looks 
for an author and picks the author that makes 
the more sense In this case, the author put 
it in without my knowing it It was 
Assemblyman [Jack T ] Casey who came from the 
Bakersfield area, and it was his superintendent 
who had talked with him Anyhow, Assemblyman 
Casey carried the bill 1 Now it happens, and 
again this is detail, now here you are really 
getting into the lobby nitty-gritty We wanted 
plain and simply to give the county 
superintendent the power to run a Children's 
Center during the summer—harvest season Now 
you must know that there are some people—maybe 
you don't know, but you should know m this 
case—who don't like county education 
departments They feel there shouldn't be any, 
it should all be district And the idea of a 
county stepping in there and doing something 
like that, they object to It is not because 
of the farm labor or anything like that, it's 
kind of a school-government idea And I don't 
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know whether it's a question of egos or good 
government, anyhow, there is a real anti-county 
sentiment in the school system 

Unfortunately, an amendment was put m 
If I had known more, had more control over the 
bill, maybe we could have done something 
different because, obviously, it wasn't our 
intent to override districts But they changed 
it so that a county could do it if the local 
school board said OK, and they also had to go 
through the county school board In other 
words, you had politically two hurdles to go 
through 

So that's the county, rather than a county 
school district 7 

No, there is no county school district There 
is a county board of education that gives 
services to the schools and they supervise the 
county schools I am not sure of all of the 
ramifications For instance, where our kids 
were m Butte County Manzanita was, I think, 
serviced by the county I am not too clear on 
that, but each school has its own little board 
of education 

It was very interesting what happened up 


m Marysville In Yuba City there was a woman, 
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found out later, who had a column, "Coffee 
Talk," m the paper, the Independent Herald , I 
think it was called And she said, "In Gndley 
they are doing so and so If somebody wants to 
come and do the same here, tell them I'll be 
glad to help " So I found out about it She 
came over to see it She lived in the Yuba 
City area, and m Yuba City there's the same 
kind of a [farm labor] camp I guess by that 
time the legislation must have passed But we 
couldn't just go to the county board, we had to 
do the whole political trip of going through 
the local school board But some people were 
very suspicious because it was for farm 
workers It wasn't farm workers It was 
education If it had been a Head Start 
program, I don't know, I don't know 1 Anyhow 
the way the legislation got on the books we had 
to get both the county board of education to OK 
and the local school district, which means 
politically if people were against the farm 
labor camps for whatever reason, it made it 


^he Head Start Program, providing pre-kindergarten 
experience for low-income children, was provided through the 
federal Economic Opportunity Act m 1965 "History of Child 
Care " 
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hard It took us much longer to put it 
through 

Was that ever changed^ 

I don't think so It took us much longer to 
put it through Now the next thing is, it took 
a long time to get it 
To get the law 

To get the law The law went through the 
first year, but then to get the county to say 
OK I don't know which one was the first one 
to take it, maybe I should, but I don't 
remember That would be interesting history, 
to me it would be interesting, in my spare time 
someday But the next thing is, the budget was 
for existing Children's Centers and there was 
nothing in the state budget for more Children's 
Centers So, oops, there I am, we have it on 
the books, go ahead and have Children's 
Centers, but there was no money 

So this is absolutely to me miraculous 
now, but then it didn’t seem that hard I 
don't know whether or not you know the budget 
process in the Capitol You probably do To 
pass the budget, you have the subcommittee 
hearings and they give it to the full 
committee Well, the education subcommittee 
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[was] under [Assemblyman] Gordon [H ] Winton 
[Jr ] who came from Merced, a wonderful 
legislator, one of the best, he later worked 
for the school board administrators, top man 
He was chair of the subcommitte of Ways and 
Means on education And that item had already 
been closed in the budget, in that 
subcommittee And I, not knowing any better— 
maybe I would have still done it, at that time 
it didn’t seem such a big deal—I said, "Hey, 
why don’t you just open it 9 " And he did 
[Laughter] And we reopened that and we got 
money in for new Children's Centers in farm 
labor territory Because the authorization 
without money for it didn't do any good 

And on the senate side, I guess somehow or 
other, either somebody told me or I lucked out 
or I was smart enough, we had to reopen it on 
the senate side Maybe it was [State] Senator 
[Albert S ] Rodda I don't know I hope it 
was That would be good for the story because 
he is such a wonderful man Anyhow, we got 
money on both sides 

And you did it the same way You said, 
"Let’s reopen this," and they did 

Yes, we got the money and it stayed m 
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the total budget for Children's Centers m 
rural areas There was nothing revolutionary 
about it, it was the same set-up you had for 
years, ever since the second world war So, 
same standards, everything was fine 

Then next year, guess what 7 Report comes 
out from the legislative analyst The 
legislative analyst is the fiscal watchdog, 

Alan Post, can't think of anybody better than 
that Under his direction the analysts did 
everything perfectly, he knew what he was 
doing In the budget—I can't remember the 
dollar amount—there was an amount earmarked 
for the Children's Centers in rural areas—the 
analyst recommended it be taken out because it 
hadn't been used That was another lesson for 
me The people who worked for Alan Post's 
office—I'd seen the analysis—I thought these 
people knew what they were talking about They 
did, like everybody else Factually they were 
correct, but they did not know why it had not 
been spent 

And it wasn't spent because of the complicated 
process 

Partly, it was complicated, but partly I knew 
there were a few places that were ripe for it 
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You see, what I was doing here up in Butte 
County, Naomi Ripon out of Tracy, had done 
something with child care She was a teacher, 
and she wanted to do it So I know there was a 
need and they put m an application And now 
here you come into child care and where Jeanada 
Nolan would come m Children's Centers were 
under the Department of Education, and there 
was one person on that staff who worked half¬ 
time on Children's Centers for the total state 
of California So when Tracy or Gndley or so 
needed help, it takes a long time You need 
the state's staff, not for bureaucracy's sake, 
but just to help the local communities by 
sending them the material And one half-time 
person couldn't get around to the whole state 
And I spent some time trying to help I think 
the first one to get it was Yuba City I 
remember going there and helping them prepare, 
asking for it, first, lobbying the board 
Well, that can be awesome And there certainly 
wasn't any outreach from the Department of 
Education, telling all of the communities, 

"Hey, you people out there, you can run child 
care " It had to come up from the bottom and 
the communities did not know it was possible 
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So, they wanted to take the money out and we 

kept it back in 

How did you keep it back in 7 

By just telling them, "Hey " As I am 

telling you, the reason that people didn't take 
the food out of the refrigerator though they 
were hungry was that nobody told them The 
house was locked and they couldn't get to the 
refrigerator I mean, it was common sense that 
they didn't know it Now I don't know how it 
gradually developed and people came to know 
about it I haven't followed it through 
because by that time I was out of Gridley and 
lobbying, living in Sacramento I was working 
on child care and on some of these other 
things, On the Capitol Doorstep So I really 
haven't followed that, the dollar amounts Now 
I am kind of curious when the first farm labor 
child care center was opened I don't know 
whether m this history they have when the 
first infant center was opened But the infant 
center was opened with public money m Butte 
County I think that was the first one in the 
state with public money 

Well, was that also a result of your schools 7 
Yes Because they had the facilities and it 
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had worked already 

What is an infant center 7 How is that 
different from the 

Well, you see, at our project we didn’t 
take infants because we did not have enough 
volunteers, cribs, etc to handle infants 
So that's a separate 

Yes, you can do it at the same place, but 
we couldn't have done it I don't know that 
anybody asked us to take care of somebody under 
one or one-and-a-half Now you are into a 
different end of the whole child care, how much 
staff do you need for infants 7 The big issue 
is when you require a lot of staff, there are 
people who don't want to spend money For 
people who are concerned about safety and 
healthy development of kids, the question is, 
what is sufficient staff 7 Are you spending 
enough 7 Do you have enough staff so the baby 
is safe and gets the right thing 7 I'm working 
on adult education now Wow, the money we 
could save if we could get people started 
before they started m school 
Let's do, Emma, a little more background on 
your coming to Sacramento Why did you and Joe 


decide to move to Sacramento 7 
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Oh, there used to be a part-time legislature 
and then it became full-time When Joe first 
started he was doing part-time lobbying and 
part-time still working for the labor papers 
He had both those jobs As a matter of fact, 
the first year that he started lobbying—I had 
forgotten that until the other day—he shared 
his job with Bob McLane, our original co-owner 
of the Berkeley house I had forgotten all 
about that until recently 

So you really moved to Sacramento because the 
legislature became full-time 

Yes, and Joe's job became full-time here For 
a short time he would still go up north and 
finish up his labor papers That's why we 
moved to Sacramento I had worked a lot at the 
farm labor camp, and in the process I met quite 
a number of the adults I was interested m 
education I helped some m the evening 
school When I went to Sacramento, what I was 
going to do was go to the community college and 
get into adult education teaching That's what 
I was going to do The reason that we moved to 
Sacramento was because of Joe's job 
I see But you didn't do that though, you 
became a lobbyist 
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When I went to Sacramento I was interested m 
child care but I really didn't realize I would 
get into lobbying When we left Gndley, we 
went to Mexico for about five months Joe had 
a sabbatical for a few months, he came back 
before the election when Reagan was elected 
governor [1966] Then he came to Mexico and 
picked us up We came back that January And 
I didn't work that spring Then we moved m 
the summer and then the session started in the 
fall I hadn't done any work 
In '67 

Once I was m Sacramento I worked on 
legislation, child care I was a volunteer and 
there was another woman by the name of Marian 
Anderson who was a community college child 
development teacher She was the other 
volunteer A B 13 31 was a pre-school bill and 
Marian Anderson had read that, like I read the 
McAteer Act 1 Unruh's bill would create a pre¬ 
school program for children up to four years 
and six months In California kindergarten 
started at four years nine months So she went 
and called this time gap to the attention of 


1331, 1965 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 1248 
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someone who worked for [Assemblyman] Jesse [M ] 
Unruh She didn't have the same experience I 
had at all They refused to change the bill to 
cover children up to four years nine months 
That was the state pre-school program That 
was sponsored by Jesse Unruh There were 
federal funds, there were matching funds for 
that 

But I remember that incident so well because, 
again, when I do workshops with people, we talk 
about the legislative process Here again you 
have somebody who knows, m this case it was 
Marian who knew what she was talking about, and 
how legislation can be fouled up 
How do you account for the difference that you 
were received so well and she 

Well, no, no, there was a mechanical 
difference In the first place the McAteer 
bill was beginning, so it went through a lot of 
amendments There was no problem and there was 
nothing involved This was a mechanical 
glitch But they could have done any number of 
things 
Side B] 


[End Tape 5 
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[Begin Tape 6, Side A] 

REINIER Emma, at the end of the last tape you were 

telling a story, maybe we should finish that 
one 

GUNTERMAN Yes, it had to do about the glitch in the Unruh 
pre-school bill The glitch was that the Unruh 
program stopped when kids were four years and 
six months and kindergarten started at four 
years and nine months So for three months 
there was nothing for them And you asked why 
I was listened to the other time and why nobody 
listened to Marian Anderson this time There 
were different circumstances They could have 
taken care of it, and they must have taken care 
of it by now They could have amended it 
probably, but for some reason they were scared 
Maybe with an amendment the bill would have to 
go back to the house of origin, they thought 
maybe somebody would do a filibuster, whatever 


I can't remember 
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And then they might lose it 
They might lose it Another thing is 
that you can always do a follow-up bill, kind 
of a clean-up bill, just a mechanical bill 
which you call non-substantive and you can 
usually push that through I don't know that 
they did For some reason, my impression is— 
and it would be interesting if somebody wants 
to write a Ph D on it—but my impression is 
that the consultants did not think it was very 
important and just didn't want to bother And, 
of course, that offends me, it was sloppy and 
should have been taken care of Originally it 
was only a mistake That's OK We all make 
mistakes like that I assume it's been taken 
care of by now, but I'm curious 
But you don’t know 

I don't know because it wasn't that big an 
issue It was not a question of policy It 
was, well, a question of stupidity [Laughter] 
No, I should say oversight 

Now, when you and Joe first came to Sacramento 
with the full-time legislature, you moved here 
in 1967, and you became a consumer lobbyist 
Well, what really happened when we moved here— 
and I don't know whether it's on a previous 
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tape—I was interested in going into adult 
education Since that's where I am now I like 
to say that I was a geographic dyslexic and 
instead of ending up at the community college I 
ended up at the Capitol and stayed there ever 
since But what really happened is I was still 
interested in child care and the funding for 
child care, the follow-up that there would be 
child care in rural areas, all that There was 
still plenty to be done, so it was natural for 
me to continue doing that 

I am not sure of the date, but this was 
the first year of [the] Reagan [administration, 
1967] And Joe was here lobbying for the 
Friends Committee on Legislation The 
Association for California Consumers, ACC, had 
organized Several years before that the one 
thing they wanted was to put a consumer counsel 
m the government and they succeeded in that 
And the law was that the governor shall appoint 
a consumer counsel The person who was 
appointed was Helen Nelson, who incidentally 
would be one of the most fabulous people to 
interview She's an economist, very brilliant 
woman, lives m Mann County, and she was the 
first consumer counsel of California, appointed 
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by Pat Brown, Governor [Edmund G ] Brown [Sr ] 
So when was that 7 

Well, this was during the Pat Brown 
[administration], it was before Reagan So 
when Reagan came m, he gave Helen Nelson 
fifteen minutes to clear out her office, take 
her hat off the hook and that was it And he 
appointed a consumer counsel, his own 

Helen Nelson was excellent She really 
understood economics and basically how to 
protect where consumers needed protection or 
information or whatever She had worked for 
different pieces of legislation What the 
Association of California Consumers did, which 
many other groups have done, is they became 
dependent on somebody m government So Helen 
Nelson was putting out very good bulletins on 
what was m the legislation hopper, what the 
hot issues were So the Association of 
California Consumers was not doing anything in 
its own right, it really was depending on her 
bulletins When she disappeared, nobody knew 
what consumer bills were introduced, nobody was 
following it because the new consumer counsel— 
which is a whole story m its own right—Kay 
Valerie, had a totally different approach 
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What was her approach 7 

Well, it's a funny story, but the easiest would 
be to say that she said that, well, she was a 
consumer because after all—this, of course, is 
technically true, we are all consumers—she had 
a husband and two children So she was a 
consumer, and if anything was wrong with a 
product, just send it to her and she would send 
it on to the manufacturer That was her 
approach to the consumer issue Nothing on 
rate regulation, or changing laws 

For instance, something I worked on was 
regulation for the moving industry, which was 
just gouging the public One of the bills or 
pieces of legislation that had been pushed by 
consumers, and Helen Nelson had worked with as 
consumer counsel, was that moving companies had 
to give an estimate You know, a very simple 
thing We forget how much more we have now in 
the consumer field, though we are still far 
behind We also forget that in those days the 
words "consumer” and "communist" were almost 
synonymous If you represented, if you spoke 
for consumers, they said, "Oh, you*re one of 
those communists " Now it has totally changed 
Whether it is the real estate industry, or 
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whether it's the loan industry or the insurance 
industry—and I have worked on many of the 
bills since then—insurance representatives 
will say, "This is a good bill for consumers " 
Consumerism is in and everybody is using that 
But m those days the word consumer was like a 
way far-out left term Well, anyhow, Kay 
Valerie had no idea about what true consumer 
legislation would be She was a very nice 
woman, but it was embarrassing when she talked 
to the press Nobody—meaning the Reagan 

administration—let her talk to the press, and 
there is an interesting story that I can tell 
about that 

But now going back to the Association of 
California Consumers, which is a statewide 
organization, they wanted to continue finding 
out what was going on They had been totally 
dependent on information coming from Helen 
Nelson and now they didn't have information 
So they called up or wrote the Friends 
Committee on Legislation, Joe, and said, "Hey, 
would the Friends Committee on Legislation 
follow consumer bills 7 " Well, the Friends 
Committee on Legislation had plenty to do 
without consumer bills They work more on 
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social issues and criminal justice Consumers 
means real estate, door-to-door selling, 
insurance and all that So then Joe asked 
would I be interested in doing that and I said 
"Sure " I got twenty-five dollars a week for 
following legislation for the Association of 
California Consumers, ACC 
Did you do a newsletter for them 9 
Well, I found out pretty soon if I let people 
know, I should send out bulletins Just 
screening bills and sending them didn't help 
much The first thing I did was very smart I 
went to talk to Helen Nelson I asked Helen, 
"Will you please tell me what are the consumer 
bills 9 " She said, "Every bill is a consumer 
bill " That was lesson number one, which is a 
good way of looking at it Secondly, she told 
me that interest rates were one of the major 
consumer issues I knew something about 
consumer issues, we used to belong to the 
Berkeley Co-op, I was a good shopper, I knew 
about comparison shopping—but Joe and I never 
bought on time I didn't know anything about 
interest charges I didn't realize that people 
lose more money by paying interest on the 
credit cards than they do on high prices for 
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the actual item, that in many cases businesses 
make more money on the interest they get than 
on the margin And as much or more money is 
made on the insurance premiums for credit life 
and credit disability than on the interest 

Let 1 s say—I am kind of running ahead of 
the story of some of the things I worked on— 
let's say you buy a refrigerator and it costs 
$200 I am selling it to you and I say, "Hey, 
Jackie, would you like to buy insurance on it 9 " 
Well, you're a pretty intelligent consumer, and 
you say, "Well, how much does it cost 9 " And I 
say "Thirty cents per one hundred dollars " 

You say, "That's pretty cheap " Or if I say, 
"Sixty cents per one hundred dollars," you'd 
still say, "Well that's cheap, sure " 

What 1 s the hidden cost 9 

It's not the hidden cost, it's up front, but 
you have no idea of what is reasonable There 
was a bill introduced which we consumers fought 
and which was fought by [Richard S ] Roddis who 
was the insurance commissioner He was a 
straight shooter, well-informed, I believe with 
insurance background A Republican, a 
political appointee who was kept on by Reagan— 
I believe he had been previously appointed 
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Who was that”? 

Roddis, R-O-D-D-I-S I can't remember 
his first name He fought that bill too So 
did the attorney general and so did the legal 
services We fought it way down to the wire 
The bill upped the benchmark I think it was 
called You know how much they upped it 7 
Before it was 30 cents, it became 60 cents 
They did that not only for credit life, but 
also for credit disability insurance That 
means that in case you died, your refrigerator 
would be paid off by the insurance also if you 
were disabled Between those two bills you 
know how much it took out of the consumers’ 
Sixteen million dollars' It was an outrageous 
bill We lost 

Now that kind of stuff I found out from 
Helen Nelson I found out that you are not 
allowed to charge more than 10 percent interest 
in California, otherwise it's usury If I 
charge you 11 percent, its illegal 

But people do that all the time 
No they don't, individuals don't 
Oh, they don't 

Institutions do because the law gives 
exceptions for pawn brokers, banks savings and 
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loans, mortgage lenders, exceptions for all the 
different big businesses that charge interest, 
exceptions for credit cards Recently 
remember, there was going to be a lid on how 
much the credit card rates were going to be 
And they said, "Oh, take the lid off 
Competition will keep it down " Well, they 
took the lid off and competition didn't keep it 
down, and the credit card interest is going up 
It's all perfectly legal, but if you and I 
charge each other more, that is not legal 
because it's usury, according to the law 
There is no exception in the law that says 
individuals can charge higher 

How do they get those exceptions'? Do they have 
to go to the legislature each time"? 

Yes, yes, this is all part of the law and 
And so every time a bill has to be 

passed 

Here's another place where I learned so much, I 
was very lucky When I started to follow the 
bills for the Association of California 
Consumers, I literally needed a place to sit 
I got twenty-five dollars as wages or under 
contract, but they did pay for part of office 
space, the telephone, etc They were another 
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poor outfit I shared an office with Verna 
Canson, who worked for the NAACP [National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People] I think I mentioned her once before 

I know who she is 

OK So Verna is a black woman Well, 
Verna Canson had also worked for Helen Nelson 
and was and is a fabulous consumer advocate 
And she and I teamed up in the office and we 
worked together 

I wouldn't have known anything about the 
economics of interest if Helen in that one hour 
orientation hadn't explained to me that where 
people really lose money is not on the two 
cents more they pay on a can of beans, but the 
tremendous amount of money that goes into 
interest or insurance, that's where the big 
bucks are That' s why you need an economist to 

do your consumer stuff I don't mean that 
grocery shopping is not important too, but you 
look at your house payments, the interest, and 
how much 1 percent difference makes on your 
total budget 

But you asked where did all of these laws 
come from Well, while Verna and I were still 
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teamed up together, later we had our own 
offices—there was a bill introduced which 
would have increased the rates that pawn 
brokers could charge 1 It seems to me it was 
already up to 30 or 40 per cent and there was a 
bill introduced to increase that And Verna 
went ape 1 She went to the author and she got 
him to drop the bill I don't want to give you 
the name of the author for whatever reason it 
is, but so 

REINIER And she got him to drop it 

GUNTERMAN She got him to drop it It was somebody 

who was representing a low income area and it 
was outrageous But that's the way these bills 
are introduced Now pawn brokers are an 
economic force, but they are nothing like the 
savings and loans, or the big lending 
institutions or the banks If you're allowed 
to increase your rate, look at how much money 
it is I am still flabbergasted every time I 
think of how much a small increase on credit 
life would have meant in the total take and how 
easily they were able to get away with it As 
a matter of fact, most people never knew that 

B 730, 1968 Reg Sess Cal Stat , ch 521 
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bill was passed But the companies make all 
those millions of dollars 

Well, now you really were a brand new lobbyist 
It sounds like on some of these bills you were 
up against very powerful interests 
Yes 

How did that work out 9 

That's why I'm so glad I got that combination 
Child care, you were not up against big 
interests Well, you had at that time still 
the conservatives who felt that child care was 
a communist plot or something like that But 
you were not up against economic interests At 
a certain point you might have private child 
care versus public child care, but it's nothing 
like the banking industry or the real estate 
industry or any of that So just by sheer 
luck, right from the beginning it was very easy 
for me to see the difference between working on 
social programs and taking on an economic 
interest And, of course, Helen Nelson in her 
little one-hour lecture to me, in our 
conversation had laid out the picture Helen 
was appointed by a democratic governor and 
people just feel that Democrats and liberals 
should be pro-consumer compared to Republican 
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conservatives who are not Well, Helen had 
been there representing consumers, being an 
independent, honest consumer representative, 
and time and again it would be Democratic 
legislators who might be on the other side and 
there might be Republican legislators who might 
be on the consumer's side Because to the 
extent legislators were influenced by or 
beholden to special interests, that's where the 
vote came from because these issues, big money 
issues, even then when the money was not as bad 
as it is now, were not purely decided on merit 
Now you question me, how did I do 7 Well, 
we lost most of them because by definition we 
don't have the clout m some cases and this is 
still going on In some cases when things were 
really outrageous and we could do an education 
30 b, when we had a long lead time so that you 
could get I say "we" because one person 

can't stop a big economic force and in a way 
shouldn't If "we" could get editorials, get 
people aware of what it did, and you really got 
people excited about it, then sometimes you 
could stop it We had several terrible losses 
A little bit later I'll get into legal 
services They made a difference because at 
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the time I'm speaking of there was no consumer 
lobby to speak of I was not really a 
lobbyist, I was mostly letting people know I 
did occasionally send out bulletins to a few 
people I worked on the Funeral Reform bill 
that came later [State Senator Anthony] Tony 
Beilenson carried that Maybe I should talk 
about that because that also gives an insight 
on some of the things I continued to do 
And the other place where I got a 
tremendous education was on wage garnishment 
reform There is something backwards m wage 
garnishment "essentials" are not exempt from 
attachment Now that sounds backwards When 
people explain it, there's a reason for that 
A wage garnishment reform bill was introduced 
I don't remember all what it did, but Florence 
Bernstein, who was known as "Ms Wage 
Garnishment Reform," worked for the California 
Rural Legal Assistance Foundation on that 
issue, representing its clients She came up 
and testified, and I learned a lot from that 
because wage garnishment is again one of these 
laws with tremendous impact on working people 
If you are working and your wages are 
garnished, you're out of it 
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And it's the creditor who is garnishing 
your wages 

That's right And your creditor is 
somebody who may have ripped you off Where 
you should not be m his debt to begin with 
So I learned something about a whole different 
world, the credit bureaus We also worked on 
the cooling-off bill, for salesmen Don't 
think salesmen don't have any big lobby 
Later on in the Senior Program we worked on 
hearing aids We not only faced California 
lobbyists but all the big [Washington] D C 
[District of Columbia] lobbyists who represent 
the hearing aid firms come and testify to 
oppose our bill 

So the answer, how did we fare 9 We lost, 
almost all of the time Sometimes we could get 
some reforms, small ones Probably our only 
wins were when we kept them from making it 
worse Generally speaking, the people m power 
and the people m control who are making the 
money are best off with the status quo It's 
easier to defend the status quo than to go 
forward and change it, especially when your 
opposition comes from the people who benefit 
from the present On the other hand, like in 
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this credit life and disability bill, if one of 
the special interests wants to get more or get 
some advantage and the consumer people find out 
about it, they can raise a ruckus I feel, 
over the years, legal services and consumer 
groups have earned their weight in gold not by 
when they went forward but by keeping bills 
from passing that would have made it worse 
And there are many, many examples of that 
Now, what methods did you use 7 

Well, this is where the big difference is On 
the child care, certainly the McAteer bill, 
that little change there, you just go and talk 
to the person who is taking care of it On 
welfare issues, on big issues—remember I was 
still working on child care and campus child 
care was somewhere along m there during the 
first few years—it depends If it's a 
comparatively small, simple one, then you just 
explain it You can convince the committee 
members and it goes through If it has a big 
price tag, you have to probably get the 
leadership to sign off on it and you do a 
little bigger number on it 

Then there is always the question, at what 


point do you let the press know about it 7 At 
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what point do you, as they say now, rally the 
troops 9 Of course, I didn't have any troops to 
rally These were in the days when there was 
hardly anybody up here, but there were a few 
organizations we'd let know And we'd ask for 
letters, now we have more letters coming m 
Proportionately a few letters then would do as 
much as a few more letters would do now Even 
now with the thousands of pieces of 
legislation, a few letters on an issue which is 
not on the front page, can make quite a 
difference But if you have economic forces 
against you, your chances of getting there are 
practically nil, and I feel the only hope is 
publicity 

So that's what you resort to ultimately, 
publicity 

Yes You may do it early on, you may do an 
education campaign early on For instance 
right now, the big deal is health and it is on 
the front page And why is it on the 

front page 9 Exactly because consumer groups, 
and I am using this widely, have been talking 
and talking about people who don't have health 
insurance So you keep on talking about it and 
keep on talking about it and then pretty soon, 
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by gum, a bill gets introduced So you set the 
mood and you educate 

Child care is a perfect example When I 
started it was still comparatively small and 
it's gone way ahead You now have campus child 
care and infant care You just start doing it 
Just remember, I worked with one little thing, 
child care for rural areas Sounds like little 

and it was little m a way Really, outrageous 

when you think it just didn't exist, but in 
terms of dollar amount, it was just a little 
drop m a comparatively small bucket There 
wasn't too much there and it was just the 
beginning That's the way child care has been 
growing incrementally 

On the consumer issue, as I say, I was 
never a real lobbyist there I lobbied on it, 
but I wasn't registered I don't think we had 
to register as lobbyists at that time It 
didn't make any difference because where I 
worked you just did your thing But m those 
days nobody was representing consumers as 
consumers 

Our allies were labor unions The labor 
unions were part of the Association of 
California Consumers So when there was a very 
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bad bill for consumers, the AFL-CIO would 
oppose and the NAACP would oppose, and so on 
The Friends Committee on Legislation never got 
into the consumer field, not that they weren't 
pro-consumer but there is just so much you can 
do Just like when I worked for the senior 
programs for the CRLA [California Rural Legal 
Assistance], quite a number of things would 
help or hurt older folks, poor folks, but you 
can't do it all, so 

Ralph Nader was beginning to speak out 
during those years 

Well, yes, but not here m California 

Was there anybody m California 9 
No, only the Association of California 
Consumers Now you have the Consumers Union 
working in the capitol, I don't know how many 
years the last few years that I was there 
They are doing a fabulous job, they are working 
on insurance, and they are doing a lot of other 
stuff Sylvia Siegel for TURN [Toward Utility 
Rate Normalization] worked on public utilities 
issues But when I started working with Sylvia 
Siegel—you have probably heard her name—you 
know, we just started from scratch, we didn't 
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know anything from anything 

So you were learning How did you learn * 7 How 
did you learn to be a lobbyist * 7 
You don’t You learn by doing I mean it 
really is simple and direct Like how do you 
learn to cook * 7 Well, you have a little idea 
that you put water m the pan and you turn on 
the stove and you put something in it After a 
while, somebody says, "Hey, it's better if you 
wash the spinach before you put it in the pan " 
[Laughter] You learn through doing 
Basically, you find out how a bill becomes a 
law Every bill has to go through a committee 
If you want a committee member to vote for it, 
you have to explain it to that committee member 
ahead of time because if you wait until the 
last minute, until the committee is there, you 
have four or five minutes testimony against 

So before the hearing 

Before the hearing That’s the biggest 
trick Now how do you persuade people^ Well, 
you have to have a bit of common sense I 
don't think I could persuade you if it became 
very clear that I have absolutely no use for 
you and insulted you, you wouldn't listen to 
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me So I think one of the requirements of a 
lobbyist is that they have to respect the 
person they talk to, most of the time, there 
may be exceptions, but generally speaking And 
if I'm going to persuade you and you are half¬ 
way intelligent, I'd better give you an 
intelligent explanation So I have to know 
what I am talking about And then preferably 
you learn little techniques like giving a 
little fact sheet, giving a good case history, 
talking to the staff And pretty soon you find 
out who the people are who are the lead people 
in the committee, who the staff people are 

Side A] 

6, Side B] 

You were saying before that there weren't so 
many committees 

No, there are too many committees as far as I 
am concerned, too many consultants, that's 
quite a thing in its own right There's so 
much staff now, ideologically they fall over 
each other There are so many people that even 
if you have the same quality legislators, there 
are too many people and too many games being 
played Less direct control by the 
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legislators I don't think it's a good way to 
legislate 

But that was different m '67 when you started 
out There were fewer people 

There were fewer people and fewer games, 
there were fewer games being played than now 
I was there when the Assembly Office of 
Research started, and one of the first things 
the Assembly Office of Research did was very 
good They are supposed to help legislators in 
a non-partisan way to come up with legislation 
The [Assemblyman Frank] Lanterman-and [State 
Senator Nicholas C ] Petris Short Act was a 
result of the Assembly Office of Research 1 
Art Bolton was the staff person and Lanterman 
was the legislator He worked with his staff, 
it was under his direction, but the staff gave 
input I am obviously not against staff, but 
you have a sub-health committee, the 
environment committee, where are the lines" 7 
Everybody's working on it and trying to control 
it You may not only have your 

committee consultants, you have your majority 
consultants, you have minority consultants In 
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the best of all possible worlds a consultant 
knows his or her area, and talks on the issues 
In the worst cases we had, last year I was 
there there was a consultant, a Republican 
comsultant, and her analysis was basically, 
"Well, this is typical of a lefty line, we are 
opposed to it " That's not an analysis It 
was a political judgment And so the assembly 
became more politicized I think the assembly 
has been more politicized, more partisan than 
the senate There is a whole long history why 
the assembly is the way it is now 

But the upshot of it is that there was not 
as much staff, staff for Democrats or 
Republicans It was more direct Partly, I 
think, when I started I wasn't aware of all the 
places where decisions were made I was just 
thinking of the committee policy Now, I would 
also go to the staff of the Democratic party 
and the Republican party and then I would find 
out who else there is If you know it's going 
to go to the governor's desk, maybe you start 
working a little earlier, trying to get to the 
governor's staff early on You continually 
learn more The Capitol is like a small town 
The longer you are there, the more people you 
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know The more people you know, the more 
different places you can get information and 
give information 

When you work on bills that cost money, 
you better find out what the legislative 
analyst's staff will say When you work on 
bills that cost money, obviously you have to 
talk to the staff of the two fiscal committees, 
Ways and Means and the Senate Finance, or 
whatever it's called now, and Appropriations 
Then if you work on a bill, as we often did, 
with the Department of Social Services perhaps, 
on In-Home Supportive Services, if we want to 
introduce the bill and we know the 
administration is opposed, if at all possible, 
you go and talk to the staff in the department 
to see if you can't work it out with the 
administration It's just general smarts 
Did you have any trouble with access when you 
started out 9 

No, not really, and I don't think people 
generally have Of course, I didn't start as 
somebody just dropped from outer space because 
I came in with Joe, and I found out I knew some 
people This has nothing to do with ego, but 
some people feel very bad if they want to go 
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see a legislator and they can't see a 
legislator, they almost feel insulted Well, 
when I know a legislator is busy, I am not at 
all insulted You talk to the staff person 
The trick is to find the staff person who is 
working on that issue or the staff person who 
is close to the legislator And as legislators 
got busier, as they have—just look at the size 
of the constituency, and the more letters 
coming m and more fund raising, they get 
busier and busier and busier—so I was very, 
very chary I think that is the correct word, 
of asking to see a legislator face to face As 
a result of that, when I really felt it was 
important, I'd practically stand on my head to 
try and get that appointment 

Of course, towards the end after having 
been there a million years, it helped that 
people knew me So when the rare case came, I 
would go and say, "I really would like to see 
the senator Could I have five minutes or 
whatever 9 It is on this issue " I would say, 
"Yes, I can see the staff person, but m this 
case I really think it's the legislator who 
should make the decision on this " And so, you 
could get through in those cases I think that 
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is true, partly I am sure towards the end 
because they knew me 

It's really longevity that you're talking 
about isn't lt^ 

It's longevity and credibility They 
knew me 

And credibility, you had earned that 

Yes, credibility is one of the biggest assets 
For the Senior Program I put out fact sheets— 
SSI [Supplemental Security Income], "What is 
SSI 9 "—and by putting out this fact sheet and 
giving it to all the legislators, it 
established our office as an authority on SSI 
And I didn't do it because I wanted our office 
to be—well I didn't mind having good PR for 
the office—but the reason those fact sheets 
were developed was it was important that people 
knew the facts, it was important that 
legislators could have those facts when 
constituents called them So I got calls from 
offices, from legislative offices, offices of 
legislators who would consistently vote against 
anything we would be for and vice versa But 
when it came to a particular piece of 
information, I'd get a call, "We have a 
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going on 7 " 

Now m some cases we were usually at 
loggerheads, so to speak, but on a particular 
issue, let's say A perfect example is 

an issue I worked on for the Senior Program 
The issue deals with when you have a couple and 
one of them goes into a nursing home and the 
other stays home Most people can't afford 
nursing homes over a long period, so you end up 
on Medi-Cal Now it used to be that if one of 
them went to a nursing home, the one at home 
would lose everything until they were both 
eligible for Medi-Cal Well, we got a bill 
introduced that allowed the spouse at home to 
keep half of the income and half of the 
resources 1 The person at home can continue 
living more or less normally, whereas the half 
share of the person who goes to a nursing home 
gets spent on that person in the nursing home 
When that part of the resource is gone, then 
Medi-Cal picks up That keeps the spouse at 
home off of Medi-Cal and not impoverished 
Well, our office sponsored that bill m and I 
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worked on it We got votes from people who 
were exceedingly conservative That is only 
natural We got Republican votes on that, 
exceedingly conservative votes And how did we 
do it 9 We just explained it as simple as I am 
explaining it to you now And I might have 
given a sample, typical budget of how that 
works m real life for a real couple 

That also would have a very broad 
constituency It would affect elderly 
Republicans as well as elderly Democrats 
Oh, yes, that's right And, of course, it had 
support in the senior communities, but we were 
the ones who educated the communities The 
organization that worked on the lobby is the 
Older Women's League [OWL] because it was 
especially women who were caught in that 
Because on the average, the woman would live 
longer, and here the woman would be pauperized 
for evermore Her husband was in a nursing 
home, died in the nursing home, she was on 
Medi-Cal for the rest of her life, lost 
everything Now you can get part of the 
resources Then when they got the new Medicare 
reform, it was done nationally, which is a big 
step forward, but the national provisions 
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aren't quite as liberal as the California state 
provisions are The California [provision] was 
that no matter what, you could keep half I 
believe there is a lid at the federal level on 
resources 

California really is the leader in this 
legislation as far as the nation is concerned 
On that particular issue, yes On other 
things, California is so far behind For 
instance in education, do you realize that 
California has the second highest classload in 
the whole nation 7 You talk about teachers' 
salaries, which don't compare too unfavorably 
Most teachers I know if they would have a 
smaller classload would be satisfied with a 
little less California m some things 

sounds like it is ahead, m other things it's 
terrible But on the other hand, as m 
compensatory education, McAteer's bill, as m 
this community property, California is the 
first Because of the size of California, if 
California does something, it may set a trend 
[Interruption] 

We were talking about the tactics of lobbying 
Do you handle different people in different 
ways 7 
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Yes I think it's just obvious Just like m 
whatever circles you work, you will know this 
person doesn’t want to be spoken to too early 
m the morning, until he or she gets a cup of 
coffee You know, it's common sense Some 
people want to come right down to business Of 
course, if you are around long enough, you know 
some people really well I guess the people 
you really learn to know better are the people 
who carry your bills And, of course, you 
choose authors for your bills 

The rule for that is, you want somebody 
who really believes m your bill, somebody who 
will work hard, somebody who is intelligent and 
somebody who will also continue to work with 
you so that your organization continues having 
major control, and the legislator doesn't take 
the bill and do his or her own thing regardless 
of your organization's interest When you get 
the bill introduced, that's one of the things 
you ask Some legislators don't want that and 
some legislators are willing to say, "If at any 
time you don't like the amendments I'm willing 
to drop the bill " Other legislators won't 
That's your prerogative There's nothing wrong 
with that, but you have to have it clear m 
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your relationship And that, of course, to me 
is the key in all your relationships But if 
you work as a lobbyist, you had better be very 
clear so your legislator knows where you stand 
For instance, Senator Petris was always a good 
vote for the Friends Committee on Legislation, 

I knew him before I started He carried some of 
our major bills on In-Home Supportive Services, 
so if I see him somewhere, I know him, he knows 
me, and we say "Hello " 

I never socialized with legislators One, 
we didn’t go to fund-raisers I don't know 
whether that's a socializing place, I guess it 
is, you see people Oh, in rare cases we would 
go to a fund-raiser, but I guess the people we 
got to know were authors of our bills, chairs 
of committees—if it was an important committee 
they saw us testify and maybe we felt it was 
important to see them—and then again, just 
having been around there that many years 

Of course, another thing is, let's say 
child care, if you know an author, like Alan 
Sieroty was exceedingly interested in child 
care When the child care comes up, you know 
that's the person you work with, so you have 
that m common [Assemblyman] Terry Friedman 
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used to be head of the legal services for the 
elderly m Los Angeles, so when he came in I 
already knew his name and he knew about the 
Senior Program, and so he would be a logical 
person to carry one of our bills So you have 
these kinds of connections In many ways, the 
way to think of it is like if you go to a town 
and you want to buy a home—where are you going 
to live, where is a good store” 3 You talk to 
people and you find out Some people you see 
more often 

But the key really is respect and 
credibility And brevity—that sounds funny, 
you know, I can talk for a long time right 
across the table from you—but legislators are 
busy and so you better know how to make your 
point You have to know how to make your point 
between if they come out of a room and they're 
going from that room to wherever they're going 
You walk with them in the hallway, you just 
happen to catch them, and if the only distance 
you have is from there to the men's or ladies' 
room, that's the only time you have 

So you just follow along and tell them 
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that, but you might I know on one bill if I 
hadn't known George Moscone and he hadn't known 
me, I could not have just caught up with him 
for a second I can still remember it, it was 
from the elevator, literally He got out of 
the elevator, he went to the left, and way to 
the left was a hearing room It was that 
close, and m that little distance I talked 
about a bill which was a bad consumer bill He 
said, "Well if it's a bad bill, you had better 
come and testify " And if I hadn't testified 
on that bill, that bill would have gone through 
because it had been sold as a consumer bill 
[If that bill had not been stopped, the generic 
drug bill would not have passed a few years 
later ] 1 

He just didn't understand 

No, he didn't realize its implication and I 
hadn't known about it either It was an 
interesting bill It started in the assembly 
and sailed through and I wasn't paying any 
attention to it This was a consumer issue 
As it turned out, it was a bill that was the 
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forerunner of the generic drug bill 1 The drug 
manufacturers had been fighting generic drugs 
for years and years and years If ever you 
want to see money, you want to see the drug 
manufacturers at work It is unbelievable, the 
whole building is full of them 

Of lobbyists for the drug companies 
A bill had been passed which made it 
possible to find out who the ultimate 
manufacturer of a drug was, that's all it did 
The only people who would get that information 
were the pharmacists Your pharmacist could 
see that medicine XYZ was made by manufacturer 
A and the same medicine, PDQ, which had a 
different brand name, was made by that same 
manufacturer The container had to give the 
ultimate manufacturer So then they said, 

"Hey, why can't we have a generic 7 " So the 
bill which mandated that the ultimate 
manufacturer should be given so the pharmacist 
could see where it came from had become law, 
and the drug manufacturers just flipped out 

They came m the next year and they wanted 
to repeal it They wanted to repeal it because 
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they said, the law was bad for consumers They 
said the consumers would have to pay more 
because of the cost, as mandated, of adding the 
name of the ultimate manufacturer to the 
information given the pharmacists So their 
bill to repeal that mandate was touted as a 
consumer bill And the pharmacists got hold of 
me on this because I guess I was already 
working on senior issues, and any bill dealing 
with drug costs affected low income seniors, 
clients of our program And I thought, 
pharmacists are not consumers, manufacturers 
are not consumers Who am I to make a decision 
who is right 7 And I didn't really understand 
it It's very clear when I explain it now, but 
it wasn't that clear to me So I thought, "Now 
what do I do 7 " 

So I got hold of the pharmacist of the 
Berkeley Co-op, which obviously is not m it 
for profit and is consumer controlled, and he 
explained what was going on I asked, "What 
difference does it make to the pharmacists 7 " 

He explained If a pharmacist could see that 
this XYZ brand, which is cheaper, is made by 
the same manufacturer as the ordered PDQ brand, 
has the same ingredients and does the same 
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thing, he or she asks the doctor, "Hey, XYZ is 
made by the same manufacturer It has the same 
ingredients as PDQ, is a substitution OK with 
you 9 " And the pharmacists wanted that 
information because the pharmacist wants to cut 
down on his stock of expensive drugs He or 
she is paid for filling the prescription, not 
on a percentage of the cost of the ingredients 
That's why the pharmacists and consumers were 
on the same side vis-a-vis the drug 
manufacturers That is quite often the case, 
however, it's not necessarily the case that the 
pharmacists and the consumers are on the same 
side 

But, anyhow, I found out about this bill 
The bill to repeal the requirement to list the 
manufacturer was slated for a hearing before 
the committee that Moscone chaired when I saw 
him m the hallway There the advantage was 
that I knew him personally So I said, "Hey, 
George, I assume you're going to vote against 
it " And he said, "Hey, I didn't know about 
this And so you had better testify " And as 
a result of that, that bill was stopped And 
m the following year we got the generic drug 
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That's where friendship counts, where it is 
clearly beneficial to be friends 

No, it's not so much friendship, but we 
knew each other He knew where I was coming 
from We did respect each other, but it was 
not friendship that did it 

It was more credibility, then, I guess 

Yes, we knew each other, but it was not a 
tie-in Actually, I didn't call him George, I 
always said Senator The irony is that the 
original bill was [Assemblyman Robert W ] Bobby 
Crown's bill, both of these people are dead 
The loss of both of these great men is still 
felt Bobby Crown was the one whose bill the 
manufacturers tried to repeal, if I remember 
correctly, and I wish now that I knew who asked 
Crown to carry that bill 
The first bill 

The first bill, which was a good bill And 
then it was the following year that the generic 
drug bill got passed Maybe it took two years, 
but the reason they could pass it is that they 
could say, "Hey, don't tell me that this brand 
is better than the other Both of them are 
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tell me that Lilly Company's XYZ, is OK and 
Lilly Company's PDQ is poor " 

So do the drug companies purposely make 
one pill with an artificial pncetag* 3 Make it 
more expensive, the same drug, but one product 
is more expensive than the other* 3 
Oh yes, you have the same product relabeled all 
over the place When you go to a grocery 
store, the items that are generic often are 
made by the same company with a more expensive 
brand There are many things that are 
relabeled It’s really hard to find out where 
things come from 

They are relabeled so that they can cost more, 
then, and they can make more money 
That's not all of it There's a lot more to 
it Brand names mean advertising Advertising 
means money Anyhow, drug manufacturers 
produce different brands and they may have the 
same contents When you go to a grocery store, 
it's awfully hard to do intelligent shopping 
You have to compare the ingredients, and you 
have to compare the price You have to ignore 
the brands That's the way I shop That's 
basically what you want to do with drugs But 
the drug companies are able to charge a lot 
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It's like bleach is bleach is bleach Of 
course, it's not a drug, but it's as if they 
would call bleach something "pure white " Now 
"pure white" sounds fabulous, so does something 
we all call "silver lining," and you know 
basically it's all just bleach This kind of 
thing happens in many places, that's why it's 
so hard to be a good consumer 
And the drug companies are very powerful 
lobbyists 

They are, yes, tremendous I think it was Tony 
Beilenson who carried the generic drug bill A 
tremendous fight, and I don't know whether it 
took one year or two years, but 

Were you involved m that one also 7 
By that time, I am quite sure I was 
working in the Senior Program, and seniors 
supported it It was a good consumer bill 
because it brought down the prices of drugs 
tremendously 

I was just going to ask you one other thing, 
did it often work that you would achieve a 
reform by doing it a little bit at a time 7 
That depends 

Is that a good way to go about it 7 

Every issue is different On the generic drugs 
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you needed those data The Consumers Union, I 
am sure, was the one who took the lead on that 
bill They had the information which was 
gathered as a result of the previous bill [that 
many different brands had identical ingredients 
and were made by the same manufacturer j 1 You 
needed information before you could do the next 
step 

Another question, which your question 
makes me think of, is the question "Well, 
wouldn't it be better to do a study first’" 

And I don't like it If it's worth doing, you 
usually already know that it's worth doing 
Pilot projects I hate for the same reason But 
in some cases, a pilot project is legitimate 
For instance there was a provision that nurses 
under special conditions were allowed to carry 
out certain procedures under a pilot project 
I forget, that's not exactly correct, but 
something like that And there were no 
complaints, it worked fine, but the CNA 
[California Nursing Association] could not get 
that provision adopted statewide over the 
opposition of the CMA [California Medical 
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pilot should have made the case, settled the 
issue 

In child care we sure went step by step 
Sometimes m money—do we do it maybe three 
places or statewide^ Well, if there is no 
money statewide, it's better to do it m three 
places The development of Adult Day Health 
Centers also goes to the issue of pilot 
programs Adult Day Health Centers provide 
care for persons during the day who go home at 
night Every administration has supported it 
in concept and has found it cost effective 
When Medi-Cal started paying for nursing home 
care, nursing homes sprang up all over 
California At that time Adult Day Health was 
not in existence If Adult Day Health programs 
had been available and reimbursable by Medi- 
Cal, we would have had Adult Day Health care 
throughout the state and not so many nursing 
homes 

Leo McCarthy authored the legislation 
which created Adult Day Health 1 It became a 
benefit under Medi-Cal It started as a pilot 


'a B 1611 1977-1978 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 1066 
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project, now we have something like fifty-seven 
Adult Day Health Centers throughout the state 
The Adult Day Health Centers proved very 
effective and over the years legislation 
creating more centers or increased 
appropriation for more centers was introduced 
The governor [Governor George Deukemejian] has 
vetoed increases even though administration 
reports say the centers are effective Well, 
it's still better to get fifty-seven than none, 
but as a general strategy I don't want to 
advocate a piecemeal approach when there is a 
statewide need Sometimes you need a foot m 
the door There are so many variations For 
one, it depends on who or what your opposition 
is, is it a question of costing a lot of money 7 
I don't think there's a cut-and-dry approach 
If I were giving advice to new lobbyists, don't 
go for studies because it just postpones 
programs If you really don't have enough 
information, then be sure you spell out in your 
legislation exactly which data are needed 
So when a study is called for, it's usually 
putting the issue aside 

In a way, it just postpones, but sometimes you 
really have to collect information For 
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instance, what should go into setting rates for 
nursing home stay Independent living centers 
are another program in which I was involved I 
was there when they first started Originally 
there was only one in the state, and now 
they're supposed to be statewide Some 
programs you can't create that fast, you can't 
create them overnight Let's say you want to 
create a program at the state university, your 
bailiwick, you can't overnight just blanket the 
state I would phase programs in, rather than 
go for pilot programs, do it incrementally 
And I would not introduce resolutions 
Oh, why not 7 

They don't do anything I would rather go with 
a good bill and work on it and use it to 
educate people regarding the issue, and work 
the bugs out of the bill and when it goes 
down, then try again That is more effective 
than a resolution which doesn't do anything 
It isn't worth the paper it's written on, 
doesn't change anything, doesn't give anyone 
anything to do 

So it's a waste of time 
As far as I'm concerned I think another 


advice I would give is "Don't play games 


ii 
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Now I know games are played, a lot of people 
think you can't believe anything a legislator 
says and lobbyists are all liars 
Side B] 

7, Side A] 

Emma, we were talking about advice you would 
give a lobbyist, things you would not do 
The common perception is that lobbyists are a 
bunch of scum The fact is that if a lobbyist 
doesn't level with a legislator, the next time 
the lobbyist might just as well stay home And 
people have funny ideas, they think that 
legislators are not ordinary people They 
react like ordinary people It is personal 
philosophy I think that to the extent that 
you give straight information and you deal 
straight you are going to have the best effect 
I guess there are some people who can game and 
outgame other people, but m the long run I 
don't think it works as well 

What do you mean game and outgame 7 Could you 
be more specific 7 

Well—it's hard to say—trying to sneak m an 
amendment without really letting people know 
it That's a little bit harder to do now than 


it used to be because you have staff watching 
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everywhere But I think m the long run—now 
this is from a consumer, people*s perspective— 
you are better off if people know what is good 
for the consumer or for whatever group you 
represent You explain it and educate why a 
position is beneficial Don't try and sneak it 
in because then if all of a sudden somebody 
finds out, you very likely will have a 
backlash To me I guess that is good human 
relations and it's good lobbying 
And they'd lose that credibility that you were 
talking about 

I feel that way "Honesty is the best policy " 
And I'm not talking about special interests 
with lots of money and their influence, and 
I'm, of course, aware of that It is true that 
a legislator who has gotten a big contribution 
from somebody may be influenced by that fact 
Certainly the money buys access Anything a 
public interest lobbyist does is not going to 
change the fact that money plays a role A 
public interest proposal will pass because it 
is right and the more the legislators 
understand it, the more you can educate your 
own constituents, the more you educate the 
public as a whole—that's where publicity comes 
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m—you're going to have success 

Advances in child care are a good example 
So are advances in the consumer field, m 
nursing home reform Lord knows we have big 
money opposed to us on some of the reforms 
Our office worked enormously hard on nursing 
home reform My boss wrote the original—no, 
he came up with the main idea of the original 
nursing home reform package which Leo McCarthy 
introduced years ago at the beginning of the 
Reagan era The way to get that through is to 
explain it clearly, explain it to the people 
from whom you want support, in other words, the 
electorate, and explain it to the legislators 
One effective technique I found in 
educating on something that is pretty 
complicated Let's say our bill calls for a 
certain staffing ratio The industry opposes 
and says it is too expensive In our education 
we explain our proposal, we give the industry's 
reason for opposition, and we refute those 
reasons We are ahead if we let people know 
what the opposition says and why its arguments 
are incorrect So we do a real education 30 b 
It's really no different from what you as a 
university professor do You present opposing 
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points of view As a lobbyist and advocate, of 
course we feel that we are correct, otherwise 
we wouldn't be working on it 

That isn't to say that we have never 
introduced a bill which we thought should have 
certain clauses and then have found out, "Hey, 
that's a bum idea " I don't remember which 
bill it was but I thought, "My God, why did we 
ever put that in 7 That doesn't make any common 
sense," a particular clause Then, of course, 
we changed it 

Do a conscientious job and certainly don't 
write memos to one person and a different memo 
to somebody else But wouldn't you call that 
just good human relationships 7 Bring your 
constituents along and bring legislators and 
their constituents along 

There are two different ways of getting 
bills through, there are two different streams 
One is lobbying, talking to the five committee 
members—you need five votes—and get them to 
vote your way The other is to get all of the 
constituents of those five committee members to 
write to those five committee members and 
inundate them so that they will vote your way 
Neither of those are foolproof You can write 
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all of the letters in the world from a certain 
district and the legislator will still not vote 
your way if it's against his or her gram, 
either because of special interest or because 
the person doesn't believe that 

People have different views of the role 
of a legislator I don't feel that just because 
a legislator comes from our district that he or 
she has to do exactly what most people m the 
district believe, if in his/her judgment it's 
not a good idea for the state or the nation 
Other people feel that the legislator has to do 
what the majority tells him I feel a 
legislator has to be given the same respect and 
space to make his or her judgment as everybody 
else 

It is true when you lobby that it really 
helps if you can get some letters from 
constituents in their legislator's district who 
reinforce your lobbying One of the things 
that I don’t like and I don't think it's 
effective, generally speaking, let's say I want 
bill A B 123 to go through You are the 
legislator, so I call everybody in your 
district and say, "Tell Senator Jackie to vote 
for A B 123 " So you get a whole bunch of 
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cards to vote for A B 123 As far as I am 
concerned, that is worthless 

Preprinted cards 

Yes, or form letters It's very clear 
that it's not difficult to generate a lot of 
that kind of mail, and I don't think it 
convinces 

So they need to be personal letters from 
individual constituents 

Preferably, they say something, so when you 
receive the letter, it shows that the person 
knows what they're talking about and it is not 
some Mickey Mouse campaign To me all of these 
things that I am saying are so obvious that I 
don't feel it is worth saying, but yet having 
been in legislative workshops, these are the 
things that come up It would be naive to say 
that with some bills it is going to make any 
difference how many or what kind of letters get 
written because you know it is going to be a 
party line vote or that it is part of a big 
deal that was made 

Something that bothers me—and it happens 
more often than it used to, it certainly 
happens m congress—is a so-called omnibus 
bill It's a big bill in which a lot is 
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included I don't like that because it's a way 
that games get played, something gets put m 

That 1 s when you sneak that amendment m 

No, not quite, well, it’s more that you 
will have to ask yourself, do I want this bill 
or not 7 Take it or leave it If you take it, 
then you have to take the bad part also I 
think that is unconscionable It's done more 
in Washington, D C than here Here the 
amendments have to be germane In other words, 
if I grab a bill on nursing homes, I cannot 
just put in something that has to do with how 
pickles get put m a jar Generally, I don't 
like big bills I'd rather have a smaller 
bill, clean It certainly is easier to work 
on 

And talk to people who are going to be 
concerned, opposition as well as support, ahead 
of time Don't spring surprises It's not the 
way to do it If you know there is opposition, 
tell your opposition, "I want to go with this 
bill " And they are probably going to fight 
it There's a certain common sense You're 
not going to wave the flag and say, "Come and 
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fight " Sometimes some accommodation can be 
made Also sometimes you think there is going 
to be opposition when there isn't When you 
lobby, try to rally everybody who can be 
affected by the bill Now when we worked on 
low income issues for the older folks, we asked 
the same thing, who is going to be affected by 
it 9 The older folks themselves, the relatives 
of the older folks and especially women So 
one of the groups whom you want to have become 
informed is women's groups because the majority 
of the older folks are women You try and get 
it to the general public because there are very 
few families that don't have some older 
relatives And if it has something like In- 
Home Support Services, it is also for people of 
all ages who may have disabilities That's how 
you look at it 

With child care, whom do you look for 9 
Women's groups, groups with any interest in 
children are obvious But then there are 
people who are interested in the welfare of 
children, church groups, social groups, you 
think of all the different groups Of course, 
if you are a real advocate, you usually feel 
that everybody should be interested m what you 
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are interested m [Laughter] 

And then you get those groups to write letters 
to 

Yes, also to the publications and so on 
It's hard to tell, and it seems to me you have 
to have a receptive mood in the state You 
have, for instance, child care By now child 
care is in That took a while to do 
A lot of that is social trends Now so many 
women are in the work force 

Social trends, yes, social trends have 
been started by people like us Child care, 
certainly it was always a need What has been 
very interesting to me is the issue of long 
term services for older people It's one of 
the crying needs and people are very aware of 
it Yet when I started, and when it was just 
as important, when we talked with seniors it 
was not on their front burner Now it's on the 
front burner I don f t know who did it, but I 
know that our office sure tried to help put it 
on the front burner And so there are any 
number of things 

Building it up over a long period of 

time 
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Committee worked on over long periods 
Unemployment insurance for farm workers When 
you put m a bill, that's an educational thing 
People forget about that Some people say, "I 
don't want to work on legislation, I want to be 
out organizing " I like to organize In many 
ways, putting in a bill is one of the best 
organizing tools that there is 
How so’ 

Think of a women's issue, the ERA [Equal Rights 
Amendment] When that got introduced some 
people started talking about it You have 
something to talk about—specifics—you don't 
talk about it m general 
, Side A] 
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Tape 7, Side A] 

Emma, there was just one thing I wanted to ask 
you about that we didn’t really get a chance to 
talk about before You mentioned the "good 
guys " 

Well, that’s kind of a joke Years ago there 
were very few public interest lobbyists As a 
matter of fact, I think the Friends Committee 
on Legislation was one of the first After 
that there was the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and there were very few people who would 
be called "good guys " Of course, it's a joke 
You cannot take yourself too seriously People 
say, "Who are the good guys 7 " And you say, 
"Well, the good guys define who the good guys 
are " They are also called "the people with 
the white hats " But what happened was, way 
early in the game, all the good guys, maybe 
four or five of us, would sometimes have lunch 
together Then after a while there were about 
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a dozen or so public interest lobbyists, people 
who represent poor folks, welfare, the Council 
of Churches started having a lobbyist For a 
while we would meet at breakfast at the 
Presbyterian Church in the morning And what 
we would do, we would go over the main issues 
that we felt the other people would be 
interested m And as time went on, it became 
an institution People knew about "the good 
guys" luncheon, they were referred to as the 
"white hat luncheon " Then it fell apart, 
partly I think there were too many 

And then what really developed is that 
even though there are many more public interest 
lobbyists now than there used to be—it's a 
very small group compared to the special 
mterests--there would be several people in 
environment, there would be several people in 
welfare, there would be several people m the 
different areas So what happened would be 
each interest area, like the welfare people, 
would meet together or the women's groups You 
know, when I started there were not many, if 
any, women's groups Remember I predated the 
status of women commission [Commission on the 
Status of Women] 
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That would be the early seventies 
Yes, and I remember the very first 
newsletters, the women's newsletter written by 
Marian Ash, I think I mentioned that But now 
there is a group—I think it meets once a month 
and I used to go—that represents women's 
groups like NOW [National Organization of 
Women], or Church Women United, Planned 
Parenthood, groups that represent women and 
their issues I would go because at the senior 
program for the California Rural Legal 
Assistance most of the people we represented 
were low income older women And welfare 
people, of course, most of the persons on 
welfare are women So you would have not just 
directly women's groups, but people who were 
interested in women's issues That group meets 
and is still meeting regularly 

As a matter of fact, always in the 
beginning of the year they have a reception for 
all of the legislators The legislators come 
and the different lobbyists will be there and 
will meet the legislators and can get a contact 
which is very important to somebody who 
represents the public interest group for the 
first time One of us old timers would say, 
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"Oh, you should meet Senator So-and-So She or 
he is on this committee," and get a personal 
contact 

So anyhow, the upshot of it is you have 
all of these sub-groups I remember once, now 
that's quite a number of years ago but not way 
back, I think it was Common Cause decided to 
call a lunch for all of the good guys And I 
remember I went there to the Presbyterian 
Church which is right across from the Capitol, 
and we all introduced ourselves I am not sure 
that we had time to introduce each one because 
by that time lunch was over But it doesn't 
mean that had that much clout, but only many 
more groups You realize that some of these 
public interest groups may have somebody coming 
up just once a month, or once a week They 
don't necessarily have paid lobbyists, there 
are volunteers, or part-time We had a name 
for them, the "ragtag lobbyists " That's about 
all there is 

It's a kind of networking, just like 
women's groups are networking, environmental 
groups are networking, public interest groups 
network You have the group that is interested 
m prisons, and so on And at times I think of 
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it as mix and match For instance, m the 
senior program we were very interested m 
housing but that was not our priority But all 
of the housing groups if there was a very 
important housing issue and it was going to be 
on the ballot, they would contact our groups 

That's part of lobbying If I am working 
on an issue and I want support, I think of 
everybody under the sun who might be interested 
in it But the "good guys," as such, I don't 
think is still in existence That doesn't mean 
the good guys don't exist any more 
But because there are so many more good guys in 
Sacramento 

Yes, but proportionately I suspect they still 
lack power compared to the 

To the special interests 

Yes, well it's the same old thing, which 
I am sure I mentioned before, it's one thing if 
you try and fight for an issue where there's no 
money involved The classic two issues are 
capital punishment and the abortion issue And 
abortion, yes, it is about the money in the 
budget, but it's not a monied interest m that 
sense of the word It is an ideological issue 
of whether abortions should be permitted 
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Where good guys—where you really had big 
coalitions of the public interest groups 
involved—was in the fights over maintaining 
cost-of-living for people on welfare That 
fight is not over with yet, but years ago that 
was a tremendous fight The Senior Program was 
right in the center of that fight Keeping the 
groups together so it wouldn't be one group 
being played off against the other That is 
the beauty of networking If you have a lot in 
common and you don't agree on an issue, if you 
can keep from fighting each other, that helps 
But reinforcing is exceedingly important The 
big fight of maintaining the cost-of-living 
increase I suspect we discussed that earlier 

And we will discuss that again 

Yes, and the cost-of-living increase for 
AFDC [Aid for Dependent Children], m other 
words the people who are really under the 
poverty level—I can't emphasize it enough— 
these are people already who are under the 
poverty level by government action They don't 
get enough even to make the poverty level 

Because their benefits really aren't 


enough to get along on 
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Their benefits are below the official 
poverty level It's not something I thought 
up, it's official The poverty level, believe 
you me, is not very high Well, the people on 
welfare are below the poverty level, and then 
there are some elected officials who say, "If 
we're going to cut, we have to cut everybody 
equally, including the people who are on 
welfare We all have to bear the burden " And 
that is just outrageous It was in that fight 
that it was important to get all of the groups 
together The older folks, by and large, once 
they understand will say, "Don't just give me a 
cost-of-living, we who are on SSI, the aged and 
disabled, but also maintain the cost-of-living 
for the people on the AFDC " The AFDC are the 
only welfare people besides general assistance 
who are below the poverty level If I have a 
small grant of four hundred dollars a month and 
you have one of six hundred dollars a month and 
every year you get a cost-of-living increase 
who is the high one 9 You have six hundred 
dollars You get 10 percent on six hundred 
dollars, you get sixty dollars I get 10 
percent, $440 Each year the discrepancy gets 
bigger because you have a bigger grant, you get 
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a bigger cost-of-living And so the gap 
between the low grants and the higher grants, 
which are actually not really that high either, 
gets bigger and bigger And then for somebody 
to come down and say, "Let's give the cost-of- 
livmg to the deserving poor, the older folks " 
There is a myth created that the old are 
deserving poor and others are not Who 
deserves to be poor^ If it is a question of 
who has the best values, that varies among the 
old as much as among parents with children 
Is that why their grant is higher because of 
that sort of moral judgment^ 

Yes, it was a moral judgement and also a 
question of which sector did the best lobbying 
Years ago the blind were the first ones who got 
grants I think after that the old folks got 
something I believe after that the children 
(which meant children with single parents), and 
then way after those who had disabilities other 
than blindness received grants And persons 
with disabilities got lower grants than older 
folks There is no factual rationale of the 
grants based on need But that's just the way 
the so-called welfare system developed 
historically And the families with kids 
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traditionally get the lowest grants Since 
[President Richard M ] Nixon, we have SSI for 
people over sixty-five or with disabilities, 
both get the grants Before they didn't 
However, persons who are blind on SSI still get 
a higher grant The people on AFDC get the 
lowest grants However, there are people who 
get neither SSI nor AFDC, no federal or state 
money Those are the people to whom I like to 
call attention Those are the people who are 
not lucky enough, so to speak, to be over 
sixty-five, not lucky enough to be disabled, 
and not lucky enough to have kids And they 
get nothing That's typically the homeless, 
the general assistance people, the people who 
have been unemployed for so long they have run 
out of their unemployment insurance And for 
those there is nothing There is no floor for 
them under the state The state isn't giving a 
penny They are the counties' responsibility 
under California law The federal government 
doesn't give anything The federal government 
does participate m both SSI for the aged over 
sixty-five, persons with disabilities or who 


are blind, and AFDC families 

And, incidentally, in that history of who 
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got money next, when they finally then took 
care of families with children, they did not 
include all families with children If there 
was one parent with a child, there was AFDC 
But Lord forbid, if both parents were m the 
home you didn't get a penny That was the 
group for which [Assemblyman A Phillip] Phil 
Burton fought so hard That was the period 
that the parent, usually presumably the father, 
would leave the house because as long as he was 
in the house, the family couldn't get any help 
So they would have bed checks Social workers 
would come in the middle of the night to see 
whether this woman who was getting AFDC because 
she had a child or children, had a man sleeping 
m the house It was just scandalous 
REINIER That really goes back to the sixties, doesn't 

it 9 Because I think the AFDC legislation was a 
supplement to Social Security m 1962 
GUNTERMAN I am not sure The AFDC-U, that is called AFDC 
Unemployed parent, Phil Burton got that 
through 1 There are still some states—I don't 
think it is mandated nationwide—I think there 
are still some states that don't give welfare 


^ B 59, 1963 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 510 
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if there are two parents in the house 
Do you remember when Phil Burton got that 
through 

I'm just terrible with dates Well, I 
think it was over twenty years ago because it 
was before we came here But that was A B 59, 
Phil Burton did that and it was a very 
interesting fight It went through the 
assembly first, he was an assemblyman then, and 
it was A B 59—and then it had to go through 
the senate And there was one vote needed from 
one senator who was opposed But he was a 
Catholic, and Phil Burton got to the Catholic 
hierarchy on that bill And incidentally, the 
Catholic hierarchy if the state doesn't pay 
the money, who pays’ The churches and the 
chanties 

So the Catholic hierarchy supported 

In this particular case, I don't know 
whether it was the hierarchy or the Bishop of 
this whatever it is, the senator voted for it 
and that's how A B 59 got through Oh, it was 
a big fight Phil gets all of the credit for 
that, as much as anybody gets credit for 
anything because clearly you couldn't have done 
it alone without people collecting the 
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information and helping in lobbying But it's 
a perfect example of how you lobby Jackie, if 
you're a senator and I know that you have a 
special friend in Joe Blow, who is essentially 
interested m cerebral palsy, then if I have a 
bill that I know Joe Blow is interested in, I 
would talk to Joe Blow and I would ask Joe Blow 
to talk to you Or if I have something that 
has to do with people who have disabilities and 
I can give an example of how this particular 
bill will help people with cerebral palsy 
Side A] 

7, Side B] 

Emma, could you explain the development of 
these welfare issues for us a little bit 
I talked before that there are different kinds 
of welfare recipients You have the AFDC for 
the children and their families you have the 
programs for the disabled and the older folks 
Well, several things happened over the years 
The first thing that happened was that AFDC, 
which is for the children and their parents, 
which traditionally has had the lowest grants 
except for the county welfare—general 
assistance-AFDC hadn't gotten a cost-of-living 
increase for years and years and years And I 
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remember it was m 1969 that Mary Charles, who 
at that time was working for the Santa Clara 
Welfare Department, carried out a tremendous 
education effort along the lines that we 
mentioned earlier It explained what was going 
on so everybody would understand She did a 
tremendous 30 b of showing how these people had 
very low grants and they had not received a 
cost-of-living increase or any increase m the 
basic grant for years and years and years, and 
that the grants were scandalously low So m 
1969 AFDC received the first major increase, 
not an automatic cost-of-living increase, just 
a straight increase to bring the AFDC up a 
little bit higher than it used to be 1 It was 
still below the poverty level, if I remember 
right, but it was a major increase 

REINIER And that was in California^ 

GUNTERMAN I am talking about California And I can't 

remember who carried that 2 You also have to 
remember that the other welfare programs which 
were the Aid to the Aged and the Aid to the 
Totally Disabled, and Aid to the Blind, all 


j S B 52, 1969 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 95 
2 State Senator Alfred E Alquist 
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along had an automatic COLA [Cost of Living 
Adjustment] And somewhere 

Would you explain COLA for us 9 
Oh, yes COLA means cost-of-livmg- 
adjustment That means if you get one hundred 
dollars a month and the cost of living has gone 
up 3 percent, you get $103 So in real 
purchasing value, your grant stays up with the 
cost of living It's important to remember 
that that whole year you were gradually paying 
higher prices and you don't get your COLA or 
cost-of-living adjustment until the end of the 
year, but at least you got it then And the 
next year automatically you get the COLA again 
That's what you need, especially when we were 
going through years of high inflation Now I 
am not absolutely sure of all of the dates, but 
conceptually in the broad sweep of things the 
old folks and the disabled folks already, even 
before the federal program, had an automatic 
cost-of-living increase But AFDC did get that 
big jump in their grants, but they still didn't 
get an automatic cost-of-living increase If I 
remember correctly, Assemblyman Leo McCarthy 
was the one who helped get that automatic cost- 
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of-living increase m the law 1 It became 
automatic so that not every year when they came 
to the budget conference table and there was a 
shortage of money, they would say "Oh, whom 
shall we cut out 9 " or, "To which people shall 
we not give a COLA 9 " Well, the people who are 
usually cut out are the people who don't have 
anything to begin with So an automatic cost- 
of-livmg increase was put into statute And 
it was terribly important Again the AFDC were 
the last ones aboard, except of course the 
county general assistance, who, whatever they 
get from the county, there is never an 
automatic COLA They are the ones who are left 
totally m the cold 

Then you got the new federal welfare 
program for seniors, old folks, as I like to 
say, and persons with disabilities Most 
people don't remember that Nixon wanted a total 
welfare reform He wanted everybody to have a 
minimum amount of money they received, it was 
what we call "guaranteed minimum income " But 
he could not sell it nationally But what he 
did sell is one program with a fiscal floor, a 
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federal floor for people who were over sixty- 
five or people who had disabilities, which 
included blind people And that became the 
Supplemental Security Income [SSI], which is a 
welfare program but is handled totally 
differently from the traditional way, where you 
have to go to the welfare department on your 
knees, so to speak and you go through all that 
red tape If you get SSI, Supplemental 
Security Income, all you have to do is go to 
the Social Security office And if your income 
and resources are below a certain amount, you 
get it You don't get a welfare worker 
But that is the concept of the floor then 
That is the concept of a minimum guaranteed 
income Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
puts a floor under every person over sixty-five 
and under every person who is disabled to the 
point of not being able to hold down a 30 b for 
a full year If you are disabled for half a 
year, you are out of luck Whereas social 
security—this may be confusing—but if you get 
social security disability under social 
security, you don't get social security 
disability unless you have been disabled for 
two years But for purposes of welfare, SSI, 
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you get it if you cannot work for a full year 

Social security and social security 
disability you receive regardless of your 
income and resources When you reach a certain 
age or have a disability which keeps you from 
working for two years, provided that you 
previously worked long enough and were covered 
by social security Millionaires can receive 
social security 

So the SSI program went through and people 
apply at Social Security offices Most people 
hate welfare and old folks are no different 
They resisted going to the Welfare Department 
to apply for OAS, Old Age Assistance But now 
they would go to the Social Security office, 
and quite a number of people will say they are 
on Social Security when really they are on SSI, 
which is welfare If that's the way they feel, 
that's fine I want them to get their SSI 
grant That was really a good way of doing it 
because you don't, like for AFDC, have to show 
them how much you pay for food and all that 
stuff All you need to tell is your income and 
resources, no other prying If you are below 
allowed levels, you are m SSI That's the 
advantage 
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The disadvantage is you go there and you 
don't have a social worker, so nobody knows you 
exist You go to the Social Security office 
and they don't know you need In-Home Supportive 
Services or any (to which you are entitled) 
other services We'll get to that later when 
we talk about the Seniors in Sacramento And 
the reason that I am talking about SSI and the 
AFDC, is that this is what we wrote about m On 
The Capitol Doorstep —of course, it affects the 
kids—and what I wrote about in Seniors in 
Sacramento 

OK Here we sit, after the 1970s AFDC 
gets an automatic COLA That means that the 
statute says that every year on July first the 
AFDC grant is going to be increased by a cost- 
of-living adjustment For SSI, we changed the 
date to every January first Social Security 
goes up in January, so SSI goes up at the same 
time Most people get some Social Security, 
when that goes up, you better have your SSI 
grant also go up So we're sitting pretty, we 


think 
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Then there's Proposition 13 1 and the state 
runs out of money Why does the state run out 
of money 9 Because the county income was 
decimated because of Prop 13, because property 
taxes were cut Theoretically this is what 
people wanted, the majority voted for it, but I 
am sure they didn't know what they were doing 
In reality no responsible person at the state 
government can say, "OK, let the counties just 
eat those cuts " And we'll have disaster at 
the county level So the state started bailing 
out the counties 

REINIER That was S B 154,I think 2 

GUNTERMAN It may be I don't remember the number And 

the state bailing the counties out meant that a 
lot of the state funds now had to stretch for 
things that traditionally counties had provided 
out of property taxes What Proposition 13 
did, ironically, is take the power away from 
counties because they became dependent on state 
money, which is contrary to the belief of 
[Howard] Jarvis and [Paul] Gann, backers of 
Prop 13, and all these folks who really don't 


Proposition 13, June, 1978 

2 S B 154, 1977-1978 Reg Sess , 
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understand what good government is all about 
But anyhow, the result was that state money 
went to the counties, and that meant there was 
less money for the state programs And what 
did legislators say then^ "Well, let's cut 
down on some of the state programs " And one 
of the areas they looked at was welfare, "Oh, 
look at all these people who get all these 
automatic cost-of-living increases " And so at 
a certain point the budget proposal was, "Don't 
give these folks an automatic cost-of-living 
increase " 

Now there are really two fights You get 
a salary every year I pay you the salary 
every year, and one year something terrible 
happens to me I say, "Jackie, I know you have 
a cost-of-living coming, but this year I can't 
do it " Well, maybe this year you won't, but 
next year you will again The big fight for 
advocates for low income folks who were 
dependent on grants was to keep the mandate on 
the statute that they each year have to get the 
cost-of-living increase Now, one year, if I 
remember right, we were not able to keep the 
full increase that by rights would have kept 
the grants up with the cost-of-living increase 
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But the statute remained m effect and is still 
in effect One year, I think, neither the AFDC 
nor the SSI got the full cost-of-living 
increases, but the mandate stayed in the 
statute Then the following year the proposal 
to do away with the statute came in again 
In the broad overview, there is this myth 
abroad, which I mentioned before, that it's not 
OK to cut old, poor folks, but it's OK to cut 
kids, children So when the proposals came up 
to do away in the budget with the cost-of- 
living for welfare, there were some people who 
would say, "Oh, we can't do that to the 
seniors " But it's OK to do it to the kids 
Why 9 

It's one of the myths that Reagan started He 
talked about the deserving poor and the 
undeserving poor And if you are over sixty- 
five, you are deserving even if you have been a 
no-goodnik all your life But if you are a 
mother who has worked like crazy but she is 
left alone and she has two kids, her husband 
dies or whatever, and she's depending on the 
grant by the very nature that she's a mere 
woman taking care of kids, she's an undeserving 
poor That's the myth, that these women with 
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children are undeserving One thing that I 
learned, that I felt deeply when I started 
working on AFDC, is that AFDC is a women's 
issue People now know it As one of the 
staff people said, "All women with a husband 
and a child are only one man away from 
welfare " Technically it's not all of them 
But the number of people who go on AFDC because 
they are single parents with a child is very 
big and that number has grown Many of these 
people don't fit the stereotype of the woman 
who is always on welfare, never wants to work 

Especially with current trends and the 
rise m divorce m California in recent years 

Most people now realize it I am 
assuming that there is nobody m any leadership 
position in any woman's organization who 
doesn't know that Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children is a women's issue But 
when I started, that was not what people 
thought For the women's organizations, and I 
think I mentioned this before, women's issues 
were equal jobs, equal pay, no discrimination, 
etc Obviously, I agree But I also felt that 
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low income women should get living wages If 
they were on welfare, they should have enough 
to live on and they should be treated with 
respect 

So m those early years feminism really 
was more of a middle-class issue and ignored 
the lower classes 

Yes, because, as I found out while 
lobbying and representing low income people, 
who has the luxury to go and lobby 7 It is not 
the person sitting at home, tearing out her 
hair because she has kids and no food in the 
house Or the woman who doesn't have money to 
go to the Capitol, have the time to write 
letters It is those who are physically able 
to come Who does not come is that older 
person who is just as intelligent, but who 
physically cannot get out of the house, who 
needs some of these special services So very 
often older folks, when they thought of 
seniors, they were thinking of themselves, not 
of the person who is having problems except 
many would be sensitive to neighbors of the 
same age who had those physical problems 
And often the interests of those two groups 
really conflict, don't they 7 
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No, not necessarily, they just are not that 
aware I think I mentioned it before, it is 
like the invisible poor People don't realize 
what others go through, if they don't know them 
personally and don't see them Now more and 
more people are beginning to understand that 
It is really amazing to me m my career when I 
worked on child care and as I went on When I 
go to a group of older people, it is very 
likely that somebody there is on SSI But when 
I am in a group with women, it is not so likely 
that someone will be on AFDC, but many women 
now do know somebody who is on AFDC It's 
beginning to be much more pervasive 

Now going back to your original question 
why was that 7 Why do they think children don't 
deserve it 7 I don't know It was just the 
politic thing to do, to not cut social 
security, to take care of the seniors 
Everybody says it is because it's such a 
powerful lobby That's part of it I think 
it's also the way we were brought up Seniors, 
they deserve things You know, they have done 
all of these things for the country Well, 
some of them have and some of them haven't 


They are no better or no worse I happen to 
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think that most people are better, but there 
are some no good ones among the seniors, too 
But some people are willing to stick out their 
necks, even though they want to be fiscally 
responsible, they do not want to be fiscally 
responsible at the cost of the seniors But 
there were not many people who were willing to 
say, "I don’t want to be fiscally responsible 
by cutting grants for children " And the 
person who did that was Leo McCarthy 
How did he do that'? How did he defend 0 
Leo McCarthy just spoke up Very often how do 
people do things'? They just talk about it, and 
have the guts or the integrity or the insight 
or the intelligence or rather, all of those 
together to do it 

He spoke out m the assembly, or in the 
hearings, or 

It’s a total process If I introduce a 
proposal to take jackets away from everybody m 
the block, everybody else is so scared of me 
they say, "Oh, well, that’s all right " And 
they stay quiet One person says, "If that 
crazy proposal goes m ," reacts to it and 
breaks the silence And Leo reacted to it He 
was careful m his choice of words If you 
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say, "Don’t treat welfare mothers differently," 
anybody with any sense knows that "welfare 
mothers" does not have a positive ring The 
reality is that most people who are on AFDC are 
children When you look at the population on 
AFDC, two out of every three are children So 
what Leo did was, he didn't just protest the 
cuts, he said, "The people you are cutting are 
children " And that was politically smart and 
accurate and to the point And I happen to 
think that mothers deserve something too, and 
obviously Leo does too He has an excellent 
record on women's issues 

It was 1979 

Yes, but in Seniors m Sacramento I 
started talking about that I felt we should 
educate the older people, partly because I felt 
they should make common cause If you pit one 
group against the other, like people over 
sixty-five versus young and disabled, you court 
disaster It's bad But, also, the fact of 
the matter is that many of the older folks are 
also on AFDC And a sixty-five plus 
grandmother on SSI may be the acting parent for 
two children on AFDC You can't tell me that 


the grandma of these two little kids feels that 
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her kids don't need a cost-of-living, but that 
she does because she's sixty-five Then there 
are some older people who are not quite sixty- 
five, so you have quite a number of women who 
are under sixty-five who are on AFDC Tell me 
the justice, that somebody's sister over sixty- 
five gets an automatic cost-of-living increase, 
but the other, a mere sixty and taking care of 
two little kids, her kids or grandkids, doesn't 
get a cost-of-living increase and her basic 
grant is about half of the SSI grant No 
justice So, it was very important to explain 
how many older people, especially women, have 
an AFDC involvement There are some older men, 
but on AFDC it is predominantly women I don't 
think women deserve it more than men 

In terms of demographics 

Yes So in Seniors in Sacramento I kept 
on explaining how the AFDC cut, doing away with 
the automatic cost-of-living, affected many 
older people and how many older women were 
affected Making the case and lobbying are 
the same thing You don't just say, "Keep the 
cost-of-living increase " You explain how much 
the grant is Then you say, "This is the 
average cost of a house," and you say, "How can 
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you manage 7 " In other words, we made real 
budgets, not mythical ones, so people really 
understood what we were talking about Clearly 
Leo McCarthy could not have done it by himself 
We, the Senior Program, could not have done it 
by ourselves We all worked together It's a 
perfect example of an issue where all the 
groups that cared about people, church groups, 
United Way, legal services, women's groups, all 
worked on that And it was very lucky that we 
had some legislators who would stand up and 
help A lot of the legislators did work for 
it, to maintain the automatic cost-of-living 
increase, and that fight isn't over yet 
Do you remember who the other legislators were 7 
No, I don't Generally speaking they were 
Democrats But I do think that Leo McCarthy 
stood out, not just that he supported it, but 
that he was one of the first who spoke out 
Now, I am sure, for instance, that 
[Assemblyman] Tom Bates right from the 
beginning spoke out And traditionally there 
are some others, traditionally I suspect 
[Assemblyman] John Vasconcellos always did 
The thing is that Leo was in a position of 
leadership 
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As speaker [of the assembly] then 
As speaker, and he has never equivocated on 
that issue 

Now it's interesting to me, [Governor Edmund 
G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] was governor then, also a 
Democrat, but Jerry Brown seems to have favored 
the cuts 

Well, a governor is in a funny position I 
feel that Jerry Brown did a very poor job on 
welfare during that period, and I felt he was 
totally ignorant I am not sure if I mentioned 
this once before, but he opposed making general 
assistance a state program Did we talk about 
that 9 

We should talk about general assistance 

Let's go back to that a little bit later 
I do want to say, I can understand 
ideologically where Republicans are coming 
from, wanting to repeal the cost-of-living 
increase I don't agree with them because it 
directly affects real people But the 
Republicans' theory is, don't tie the 
government 1 s hand Don 1 1 tie the budget with 

entitlements and automatic colas That's the 
Republican line and that doesn't necessarily 
mean that the Republican who votes that way 
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doesn't, have any heart or doesn't have any 
understanding It's a different mind set I 
totally disagree with it m practice We have 
never found that if there is not a statutory 
protection, that when push comes to shove, the 
people who have the lowest amount will be taken 
care of Now going back to general assistance 

Now, general assistance people are people 
who, you spell it out, please 

Not lucky enough to be over sixty-five, 
not lucky enough to be disabled for at least a 
year, not lucky enough to have minor children 
If there are any of those characteristics, they 
automatically are on AFDC, Aid to Families of 
Dependent Children or the SSI, Supplemental 
Security Income 

So they kind of fall through the cracks’ 

And that falling through the cracks was a 
phrase that I started using in our newsletter 
and m all of my testimony I said, "These are 
the people who fall between the cracks " You 
hear everybody using it now I don't know that 
I started it I know I was one of the first 
ones, it's such an obvious image these are 
the people who get next to nothing 
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And we should say something else about them, we 
should say that the only assistance they get is 
from counties 

The only thing they get is from counties under 
the Welfare and Institutions Code 17000 All 
it says is they are the responsibility of the 
county And it doesn’t tell you how much So 

the counties have these terrible programs I 

don't know whether I mentioned it, in one San 
Joaquin Valley county a person would have to 
get an eviction notice each month before the 
county would give them any money And the 
amount is pitiful I think it's less than 
three hundred dollars Sometimes they won't 
give it in money but m so much food, and so 
on It's just a terrible program Now this 
is the irony 

It varies from county to county 

Yes, varies from county to county, there 
are no standards I could go for a whole hour 
on just this topic Now one of the expenses 
that the counties had was general assistance 
because you had your WI 17000 which required 
the county to be the last resort for food, and 
the last resort for health, which is the county 
health program you hear so much about now 
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There were no standards In my position of 
working for the CRLA, I had cases from rural 
counties all up and down the state illustrating 
the horrible conditions that people found 
themselves in under general assistance For 
instance, how a woman in the Imperial County 
lived m a hotel for the last three years of 
her life, living in a room, and getting three 
dollars a day for food and nothing else 
That’s the way she lived out her last years 
She was not lucky enough to be sixty-five, I 
know some others, I can’t remember the details, 
but they were just heartbreaking stories 
So a lot of people who are homeless now are 
some of these people who are really in this 
general assistance category 
Yes Well, homeless is a little different 
because sometimes they are working poor They 
may even have a job, but they are homeless 
because there is no low cost housing You have 
a combination And the homeless are also made 
up of a lot of people who were thrown out of 
the mental health hospitals Under Reagan 
there were no community programs to take care 
of them So you have all that And many of 
the traditional general assistance group which, 
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of course, gets very little money, by 
definition can't find low cost housing, so it's 
homeless So the homeless are a whole 
conglomeration Anyhow, the counties are 
responsible for that general assistance We 
introduced a bill, CLRA introduced a bill 
[End Tape 7, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 8, Side A] 

REINIER Emma, let's go on, we were talking about the 

general assistance issue and the fact that you 
were trying to get a general assistance bill 
passed at the same time that tax relief was 
looming as such an issue m the mid-1970s 
GUNTERMAN Well, the counties were spending money on 

general assistance, and we, the CRLA, asked 
Senator [Alfred E ] Alquist to carry the bill 
the first time and the second time to have the 
state be responsible for general assistance 1 
And the reason we did it was because (1) nobody 
should have to live the way these people were 
living We had enough cases from the different 
offices We got all the other groups to back 
it Again, there were quite a number of 
women's groups I remember one statistic m 
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Los Angeles, 30 per cent of all of the people 
on general assistance were women over fifty 
That tells you something, you see, people don't 
think of women on general assistance They 
think of the general assistance recipients as 
"winos 11 They don’t realize that some of the 
homeless ones had a 30 b and unemployment 
insurance has run out Or the older women who 
have never had a good job [perhaps only 
domestic work, not covered by any of the social 
insurances ] 1 and they are still in their 
forties and fifties, not strong enough to carry 
on and/or m poor health 

REINIER Displaced homemakers by the mid-1970s 

GUNTERMAN Yes, also displaced homemakers 

Remember, 30 per cent of all general assistance 
people in Los Angeles were women So from a 
strictly humanitarian standpoint, this was a 
God-awful way to treat people If Nixon had 
had his way, we would have had a floor, a 
minimum grant, under all these people from the 
federal government level I didn't think I 
would ever say anything nice, more or less 
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publicly, about Nixon, but he was correct m 
that proposal So the counties obviously were 
supporting our bill, it would take that 
financial cost off the property taxes So we 
had the counties all in support of getting the 
state to run and finance the general 
assistance The question is, would the 
counties have any share m it”? This was one of 
the fights The counties are not responsible 
for people being poor m their bailiwick The 
counties have to pay nothing for people who are 
over sixty-five or disabled But from a state 
standpoint well, what will the counties do* 3 
Will they push people onto the welfare rolls 
if the state pays for it” 5 Well, of course 
this was absurd If you had state standards, 
the state would say whether these people 
belonged or not But whenever you propose a 
state program, the question is, will the 
counties come to the state all of the time for 
a handout” 5 That is nice for rhetoric m 
general In real life it is not a county 
function, as far as I am concerned 

Well, anyhow, be that as it may, the 
counties were m support, all organizations 
that cared about people were in support, the 
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first year we sponsored the bill it went quite 
a way, it died m the assembly It got out of 
the senate, Alquist was the senator The 
second year we worked on it some more Now you 
realize it was expensive—it sounds like 
nothing because I think it was only fifty 
million dollars—but that was a fair amount of 
money at that time We got it to the policy 
committee on the assembly side and Leo McCarthy 
was Speaker Now, it was a money bill and it 
was a conceptual bill Should the state pick 
up these grants for people 7 It's very hard for 
me to give an unbiased opinion on this because 
to me it doesn’t make any sense to say that the 
state and the feds are responsible if you are 
over sixty-five and not if you're under sixty- 
five Or if you have a child, then the state 
is responsible There was one argument that 
did hold water, and I didn’t really have a good 
answer, nobody had a good answer By rights 
the federal government should pick up a share 
of it The federal government picks up a share 
of SSI, the federal government picks up a share 
of AFDC I had no argument for that and 
neither did anybody else The feds should 
But meanwhile, these people needed something 
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So be that as it may, we had a big 
coalition and the counties m support 
Obviously, if you are trying to get a bill 
through the assembly, you go and talk with the 
speaker just as m the senate you go to the 
president pro tern So we talked with Leo 
McCarthy We lobbied him and other people 
lobbied him, and the speaker was m favor of 
the bill was willing to support it It is 
easier to support something as a member of a 
committee, especially if you think it will be 
killed later on F When you are speaker, you 
have greater responsibility, you can't say, 
"Well, this is a good idea Of course, it's 
upteem dollars and it will break the budget 
but I'll vote for it " The speaker does have 
to see how this would fit in the overall 
picture, just as the governor has the overall 
responsibility for the state budget I feel 
that it's legitimate Even though the governor 
might want to do something crazy—oh, it would 
be nice to give I don't know how much money for 
this particular cause—he has to look at the 
total scheme of things So I feel that the 
speaker also should look at the thing as a 
whole Leo McCarthy was persuaded, he agreed 
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that this bill should go through So it had 
his "go ahead" for Ways and Means, where, of 
course, the speaker has influence I don't 
know exactly how to say that, a speaker cannot 
order every committee member how to vote or not 

I was going to ask you what you meant by 
the "go ahead" 

It is a question of leadership I think 
if the speaker were absolutely opposed, the 
committee members would know that, and then it 
would be up to them Leo McCarthy, I am sure, 
had not said, "Everybody has to go the way that 
I go " That doesn't work But, by and large, 
the leadership will be m tune or should be in 
tune with the majority, otherwise they are not 
going to be there as leaders very long And I 
think m real life the leadership of the 
assembly said, "Yes, we are willing to go with 
the general assistance bill " This was not a 
minor bill As you mentioned, it was very 
significant because it would have taken a big 
financial load off the counties Well, the 
bill was set 

Yes, and it seemed to be going hand in 


hand with the issue of tax relief which we will 
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bring into it m a few minutes 

Yes, that’s right It would have taken a 
load off the counties, which would have meant 
relief for county property taxpayers That’s 
why the counties were all supporting it So, 
here it had gone through the policy committee 
and was in Ways and Means Now, Ways and Means 
when they hear a big bill, they have sub¬ 
committees It was heard in the welfare sub¬ 
committee of Ways and Means And Assemblyman 
Art Torres was chair of that committee I have 
told you the bill cost about fifty million 
[dollars]—I'm not absolutely sure of that, it 
may have been more than that It was all set 
to go to that committee Leo McCarthy was m 
favor, we had lobbied the Democrats and the 
Republicans I suspect we got Republican votes 
because often Republicans would support the 
county supervisors' positions I can't 
remember how partisan it was 

But anyhow, here was the bill We were 
all set And I’ll never forget then, the 
administration in the form of the Department of 
Finance opposes the bill because there is a 
huge overrun in Medi-Cal—fifty million 
dollars—and therefore the state cannot afford 
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the general assistance bill I don't remember 
his exact words, but I remember Art Torres, in 
effect, saying—he didn't use the word 
"hogwash," but, in effect, he said— "That's 
hogwash That's phoney, that overrun " But 
here you have a Democratic majority in the 
legislature and a Democratic governor The 
governor opposes the bill, and the Democratic 
assembly is not going to override the governor 
And the governor says we can't afford it, and 
the bill died Now the rest of the story is 
that January the state had the biggest surplus 
that ever was m the history of California 
The fifty million [dollars] overrun of Medi¬ 
cal, even if it were real and not phoney, as I 
think it was, would have been a drop in the 
bucket If that bill had passed, it would have 
given tremendous relief to the counties and 
Proposition 13 might not have gone through 
Now that's just one part of that deal 
The other thing is there was genuine revolt 
against high property taxes And the property 
taxes were not fair And economically it was 
killing a number of people 

Before we bring that into it, I want to ask 
you, what was the real issue 9 If you think the 
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fifty million [dollars] override on Medi-Cal 
was a phoney issue, why would Jerry Brown 
really oppose it 7 

I don't know And the other day when I was 
discussing this somewhere I thought "You 
dummy, you could have gotten it through " 
Because, looking back on it, I think if two 
months earlier we had started educating Jerry 
Brown and his people why this was important, 
what it really meant, and if I had gotten to 
the farm workers union on this issue— 
incidentally, farm workers time and again are 
on general assistance m the counties—maybe we 
could have gotten it I realize now I never 
thought that maybe we could have succeeded 
Earlier you asked about how you learn to lobby 
You learn more and more by doing it You know 
that when there is a bill that the 
administration is opposing, you start early 
trying to change the mind of the 
administration How do you do it 7 Talk to 
anybody who's close to the administration And 
we knew who was close to Jerry Brown I do 
know that Jerry Brown was opposed to this And 
I do know that Jerry Brown was quoted to me as 
having said, "Anybody who wants to can get on 
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to welfare M Proving to me that he didn't know 
beans about the welfare system 
Was Jerry Brown personally opposed to general 
assistance or is it, as you say, that he just 
wasn't well educated about the issue 7 
Well, I don't know I never talked to Jerry 
Brown personally But my impression from that 
remark is that he just plain did not know 
anything about welfare A lot of people don't 
I mean it's just amazing One of the problems 
in the legislature is your fiscal committees, 
Ways and Means or Finance and Appropriations, 
you talk there to people who look at the fiscal 
side only but they don't understand the 
program, they see only the cost and often don't 
understand the savings But anybody who said 
what he said about getting on welfare I 

can't remember who told me but I'm not in the 
business of passing on information that 
somebody says unless whoever told me had 
credibility You cannot lobby and go by 
rumors You have to know what you are talking 
about A statement of somebody who says, 
"Anybody who wants to can get on to welfare," 
shows to me so clearly that that person doesn't 
know general assistance from AFDC from SSI 
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There are still people who will insist 
that SSI is not welfare They say, "Well, 
that's social security " As a matter of fact, 
our neighbors who used to live there said, "Oh, 
we're not on welfare, we're on social 
security " And I know they were on SSI So, I 
just feel he didn't have a sense of poor 
people It's very interesting considering what 
he's been doing, but it's one thing being very 
interested in a poor person and another to know 
what the welfare system is It was not in his 
focus And he worked with farm workers Now 
farm workers, when they have a job that's one 
thing, and when they don't have a job, that's 
another thing 

That's when they would be welfare 
candidates 

Yes, he might be willing to work for 
unemployment insurance, which, incidentally, 
got signed when he became governor One of the 
main reasons some people wanted unemployment 
insurance for farm workers is that if they 
didn't get unemployment insurance, they were on 
the county general assistance program And so 
the counties also worked for unemployment 


insurance 
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And, of course, unemployment insurance runs out 
and that's where GA [general assistance] would 
take over 

But, a short answer, I still feel that he just 
plain didn't understand Now I could kick 
myself around the block when I think of it I 
hate to have a regret I usually feel it's OK, 
I lost, I did everything I could Now I 
realize that maybe we could have succeeded I 
don't know because I assume the governor was 
educable And to this day, of course I don't 
know now how much he knows about it This is 
1990 I don't know whether he knows about the 
welfare system now 

Now the second part was that passage of 
the bill would have given relief to the 
counties The other thing is, there was an 
absolutely unfair property tax system So 
that's what Jarvis played on There was a bill 
in by Senator Petris, S B 154 1 , which would 
have brought more equity to the tax system 
S B 154, if it had passed, if any decent 
measure would have passed the legislature 
Proposition 13 would never have made it because 
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it would have been taken care of Now what you 
have S B 154 

Let's just say something about S B 154, 
which, of course, was introduced by Nick 
Petris I thought it was such an interesting 
bill m that it had a sliding scale in it 
according to income, your property tax would be 
reduced according to your income, so that again 
would have made special provisions for poor 
people 

I don't remember the details, but it would have 
helped to save those people on fixed incomes 
whose property taxes went higher and higher and 
higher We have little things for property tax 
relief, homeowners assistance and so on, and 
that's a whole story m its own right S B 
154 was to me an excellent bill [It would 
have taken the steam out of the taxpayers' 
revolt, especially among seniors on fixed 
incomes who faced higher and higher property 
taxes which they could not pay ] 1 As far as I 
am concerned it was perfect Well, presumably 
there were some things wrong with it 
What happened to 
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I have to tell you, though, in fairness to 
history, that some people thought it was too 
progressive and that it might not have flown 
I am not sure, but I do know that Jerry Brown 
didn't like it for whatever reason 

You don't know why 

No, and he, as I understand it, got Jerry 
Smith, [State] Senator [Jerome A ] Jerry Smith, 
at that time from Santa Clara, to put in a tax 
proposal which derailed Petris' bill 1 The 
result was that there was no tax bill, and 
because we had no tax bill that is what caused 
Proposition 13 I think it's fair to say that 
if Jerry Brown had really shown leadership, he 
should have been able with the legislature to 
get some kind of property tax relief, so we 
would not have had Proposition 13 In 
fairness, nobody knew exactly how bad 
Proposition 13 would be because it was still 
coming down the pike, but those of us who 
opposed it knew it threatened services which 
CRLA clients needed 

Well, as I see this, the Petris bill 
failed to pass m 1977 and that's when it was 
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derailed by Jerry Brown 

As far as I am concerned I am not sure 
that that is totally accurate and fair That's 
the way I look at it because I understood that 
Jerry Smith put in, as I said, at Jerry Brown's 
request, rather than Jerry Brown working with 
Petris to work on the Petris bill And Petris, 
being the person he is, is a reasonable person, 
and if they had all gotten together on that, it 
would have changed it 

And right now, going back to the core of 
things, we wouldn't be having these drastic 
budget cuts We wouldn't have people dying 
because there is no money for health care and 
clinics, if it weren't for Prop 13 I mean, 
the counties are hurting, they don't have the 
money for health care and other services 
Let me just go back to this story After the 
Petris bill failed to pass m 1977, then the 
next year there was a conference that worked 
on the Petris bill, trying to put together the 
Smith bill and the Petris bill 

I don't remember the details 
OK, there was a conference and then it 
was the very last day of the legislative 
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session that the Petris bill failed 1 That's 
how you spell it out m your newsletters 
Yes I'm sure that's accurate I don't 
remember the details The person who would 
really know all that is Steve Barrows, who now 
works for another public interest group At 
that time he was with the California Tax Reform 
Association They were backing the bill 
Then the next year there was an effort to put 
m another bill for tax relief, 2 but the Jarvis 
initiative got on the ballot by June 1978 

Well, I don't remember the details, but 
the Jarvis initiative would not have gotten 
anywhere if, first of all, the tax bill would 
have gone through And possibly, even if 
general assistance would have gone through 
But certainly the property tax revolt, if the 
legislature would have done something about it 
Here I blamed Jerry Brown at that time 

You blame Jerry Brown, but not the 
legislature It wasn't that the legislature 
was unable to act as so many people say now 7 


’S B 154, 1977-1978 Reg Sess (1977) 
2 S B 1, 1977-1978 Reg Sess (1978) 
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Well, regarding the legislature, I'd like to go 
back If we'd had the old [State Senator] 
George Miller [Jr ]—not that the young 
[Congressman] George Miller isn't wonderful— 
but if we'd had the old Senator George Miller, 
who was Chairman of Finance on the senate side, 
and Petris, one of the giants there, I think 
maybe the legislature could have just put it 
together and put it on the governor's desk I 
don't know That is total speculation I 
don't think it's fair to put the total blame on 
Jerry Brown I don't know whether I've 
mentioned that I believe m the "drop in the 
bucket" theory One more drop makes it run 
over Because of what Jerry Brown did, it was 
one more thing that kept it from going through 
I think it certainly appears that the 
legislature could have come up with a good 
bill I do feel that m major bills, by rights 
you need the governor and the legislature to 
work together 

And so what happened then when Proposition 13 

Proposition 13 came because there was 
unfairness of the tax, the property tax system 
was not dealt with one Two, the load on the 
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counties for general assistance was not dealt 
with 

And hasn't been dealt with to this day 

Right 

There still is no statewide general 
assistance 

Now, of course, the state really doesn't have 
any money, now they are out of money because 
they are bailing out the counties And more 
and more, as I said before, the power has 
shifted to the state I mean the whole thing 
is, as we say, "bassackwards " 

You know, there's something m there that I 
think is very interesting too At that point, 
I suppose there really was a Medi-Cal overrun 
because wasn't it at that point in the mid¬ 
seventies that the Medi-Cal costs were going 
out of sights 

Yes, there may have been a real overrun, but 
when you realize that that January there was, 
as people describe it, an obscene surplus, so 
even if it were in reality an overrun, it was 
no big deal because you had your surplus 
, Side A] 
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[Continue Tape 8 Side A] 

REINIER Emma, I thought we should talk a little bit 

about On the Capitol Doorstep , the newsletter 
that you began m 1971 How did you happen to 
start that newsletter 9 

GUNTERMAN Well, as you probably remember, I worked on 
child care, especially child care in rural 
areas, because it didn't exist I started 
working on legislation, and at that time there 
was no child care lobbyist To pick up on what 
I said before, conservatives felt that child 
care was Communist, that this is what they did 
in Russia, took the kids away from their 
parents There was a beginning of a new 
thrust and a lot of interest m child care 
Women's groups weren't really active yet when I 
started There was no Status of Women 
Commission, and as I mentioned, there were no 
public interest lobbyists, no NOW [National 
Organization of Women] The League of Women 
Voters did not have a paid lobbyist There 
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really weren't many public interest groups 
But I worked on child care, there were two 
organizations One was the California 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children, CAEYC And Marian Anderson, who was 
a child development professor, or whatever the 
title was, at the community college, 
represented in the legislature on a totally 
volunteer basis And she worked on child care 
And I worked there also totally as a volunteer, 
not representing anybody, but there were some 
organizations on child care, I'm sure The 
only one that I'm really aware of was the 
Organization of the Directors of the Children's 
Centers Now the Children's Centers were the 
child care programs run under the school 
districts Years ago child care in California 
was put under schools The right thing for the 
wrong reason 

Yes, after the 1960s, child care in California 
was placed under the Department of Education 
In the past the only big amount of funding came 
through education, through the schools who ran 
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kids of school age after school, and the pre¬ 
school kids was the regular pre-school child 
care The important thing is it had the child 
development component It wasn't just plain 
keeping your kids safe and babysitting without 
looking at their development There also was 
some social welfare money for child care 

Then, and I am very bad on the dates, 
money came from the federal government which 
came from the [Department of] Health, 
[Education] and Welfare in Washington, [DC] 
Health and Welfare there includes education, 
but here education is separate from welfare 
So there were some welfare funds that came 
through the Department of Social Welfare and 
the other funds came through education 2 And 
so it was partly professional jealousy, turf 
fight, partly some people ideologically felt 
that the welfare department would take better 


During and after World War II California child care 
centers were operated by school districts and administered by 
the Department of Education 

2 

In 1962 federal funding was provided to care for 
children of AFDC recipients in work and training programs by 
amendments to Title IV-A of The Social Security Act These 
child care centers were administered through the California 
State Department of Social Welfare 
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care of children than education, and all of 
that stuff But what the fight in a way came 
down to, where the battle was joined, was m 
the money, where the money came from and who 
was going to control it If I remember 
correctly, Earl Brian, who later became the 
first Health and Welfare secretary, was in 
charge of solving or rationalizing this problem 
of two sources of funding And in a non¬ 
technical sense, knocking heads together and 
making sense out of it 

And then it became a real battle in the 
legislature The traditional child care people 
who really worked with children, not just 
people who had theories about what should be 
done in child care, but the people who were 
really representing the Children's Centers, 
CAYEC, people who worked with children, all 
felt it should have a child development 
component The other side didn't understand 
it They'd say, "You don't want to teach those 
little kids, two and two, teach them to read or 
write " But that was not what child 
development was about And they didn't 
understand it And they thought that welfare 
would be taking more care of the needs of the 
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kids and the parents They didn't understand 
what child development is about, child 
development is exactly finding out the specific 
needs at the age and stage of development and 
seeing that those needs are met And, of 
course, again to run ahead of myself. Head 
Start was started at the federal level 1 It 
showed how much could be done with children if 
they were given an early start, a head start, 
which included education, not in terms of 
learning the three Rs, but getting ready to 
learn and learning those things that are 
appropriate for the three and four and five- 
year-old Anyhow, it was a long battle about 
education versus welfare and there were several 
legislators involved 2 Alan Sieroty, I 
remember, was very active there 

REINIER How was he active 7 

GUNTERMAN He supported child care legislation and he was 
carrying child care bills Then I think the 


Head Start was established by the Economic Opportunity 
Act in 19 65 to provide pre-kindergarten educational experience 
to low-income children 

2 

In 1970 funding authority for California child care and 
preschool programs was given to the Department of Social 
Welfare, although administration of the programs remained 
under the Department of Education (Office of Compensatory 
Education/Preschool Bureau) A B 750, 1970 Reg Sess , Cal 
Stat , ch 1619 
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big one was [Assemblyman] Jerry Lewis As far 
as I am concerned, Alan Sieroty had the field 
and then all of a sudden Jerry Lewis jumped m 
and introduced A B 99 which was one of the 
biggies, which kind of put into law the 
organizational setup, which once and for all 
put child care under education 
[End Tape 8, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8, Side B] 

REINIER That was the Child Development Act of 1972 1 

GUNTERMAN Yes, and that settled the issue once and for 

all What was really at stake there was a lot 
of federal money coming down the pike, and 
there was m that legislation a clause which 
meant the money had to go through a single 
agency And so mechanics were needed to 
control the money which was coming in Some of 
it was coming to the Department of Social 
Services and the contract was made that child 
care would be under contract with the 


A B 99, 1972 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 670 Under 
the Child Development Act of 1972 funding authority for all 
child care and preschool programs was returned to the State 
Department of Educational Preschool Bureau (which became the 
Office of Child Development two years later) The state took 
over responsibility for county-operated child care programs 
for AFDC recipients, a waiver was sought to allow federal 
funds to be allocated to the State Department of Education, 
and all child care and development programs were consolidated 
under one comprehensive program 
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Department of Education The Child Development 
Act did a lot of other things, I'm sure, but it 
really was like a flow chart How was the 
money going to flow, and who was going to be 
really m charge of the policy of child care 9 
And since then so many things have happened 
that I am not too sure how much of that is 
still in place But the educational component 
was there 

The Office of Child Development, then, was 
created in 1974 m the Department of Education 
to handle child care 

Yes, that's right Since then there have been 
other forms of child care where a person can 
have some children in the home, which is 
different from the usual development setting 
Of course, it's possible for an individual to 
have a good program including child 
development Also as time went on child care 
included infant care And many people felt 
infants—where you needed a very high adult 
ratio with the children—could work very well 
in the home So by now you have many different 
forms Even though I am personally a very 
strong proponent of the child development 
approach, I can see that when you want to place 
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a child, it's good to have a choice of what 
kind of places the child could go to But I 
totally disagree with, "Oh, the schools are 
bad, or schools are good or welfare is bad, or 
welfare is good " It's a question of who the 
persons are who deal with the children and what 
the guidelines are, what the conditions are, 
what the ratio is, whether you have a nutrition 
component, whether you have a health component, 
and all these other factors 

There's even infant care under the Department 
of Education now 7 

I suspect there is, but I'm not really sure I 
do know that at the project we ran at the farm 
labor camp in Gridley, which started my whole 
interest or knowledge of child care, it became 
very obvious that you can't take care of three 
and four-year-olds, and then just forget about 
anybody who is in diapers 

Incidentally, the place where that project 
was started, it was the first place, if I 
remember right, certainly in rural California 
if not in all of California, that they had 
publicly funded infant care You see, when I 
started in child care, there was a lot of child 
care already in California compared to other 
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parts of the country And because it was under 
the school system, as far as I am concerned, it 
had very high quality That doesn't mean to 
say there weren't some that weren't so well 
done But m the total scheme of things, it 
was still a drop in the bucket 

And I remember several things as I worked 
on child care as an advocate—we haven't come 
yet to why I started the newsletter—but as I 
worked on different programs it became very 
clear that there was a tremendous unmet need 
Take, for instance, child care in the farming 
areas It was absurd to have child care only 
from nine to five o'clock You need flexible 
hours for working people Then it became very 
clear and it still is very inadequate, that if 
a person has a 30 b and the child is sick, there 
has to be a place for the sick child I'm 
almost 99 percent sure that right now they are 
still struggling on what to do with sick 
children, what you do with infants, what you do 
with children with special needs 

And I remember [State] Senator Alan Short 
from the San Joaquin Valley, Stockton, who is 
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the Short of the Short-Doyle Act 1 He worked 
on Special [Education] Ed for school age 
children As a matter of fact, I remember that 
he is also responsible for what you would think 
of now as [English as a Second Language] ESL 
He just felt it was absurd that kids in high 
school grew up speaking Spanish, and then if 
they took Spanish m high school they had to 
start with "Hello,” "How are You," and "What's 
your name" 

REINIER OK English as a Second Language 

GUNTERMAN But it wasn't called that in those days 

At the same time he did a lot for special 
programs for what we call now the 
"developmentally disabled," which then was 
usually called "retarded " He is responsible 
for the first preschool programs for children 
with developmental disabilities So you had 
some child care for children with special 
needs And there was a need for programs for 
children, especially children with certain 
disabilities, for instance, seeing or hearing 
or speech More and more persons who work with 


's B 677 1967 Reg Sess , Cal Stat (1967) This bill 
was repealed but passed the following year as A B 1454, 1968 
Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 989 
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adults with those disabilities know that the 
younger you start teaching a child, the better 
that child will develop So it's the same 
battle we have trying to help every child m 
our school system, whether they come in with a 
foreign language, or whether they come in with 
a speech defect, are hearing disabled, visually 
impaired, or whatever, trying to meet their 
needs And obviously if you do it at the age 
of two or younger, you have to have a child 
care setting if the parent isn't at home, which 
of course as you know, is increasingly the 
case 

Anyhow, when I first started, we were 
still trying to get basic expanded child care 
There were no public interest groups that 
represented child care groups, but there were 
people out in the field, like the Directors of 
the Children's Centers, and there were people 
throughout the state interested in it It 
became pretty obvious that we needed a 
newsletter At least, I thought we needed a 
newsletter, and I discussed it with Marian 
Anderson and with some of the other people whom 
I knew by then If I remember right, I said, 
"OK, if I can get twenty-five people who will 
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subscribe for twenty-five dollars, I'll commit 
myself to putting one out a newsletter once a 
month for three months 
Was anybody paying you 9 
No 

Just volunteering then 

Yes, I was volunteering with my lobbying, but I 
couldn't afford the expense of a newsletter 
Joe was lobbying for the Friends Committee on 
Legislation, in the scheme of things he worked 
for a very low salary We could live on it all 
right But we didn't have money that we could 
just give away So I had to have my expenses 
covered I think I already said that at that 
time I was screening bills for legal services 
I already had an office and I was following 
consumer bills for the Association of 
California Consumers for twenty-five dollars a 
month and I was around the Capitol anyhow I 
don't know who the charter members were, we 
never were that formal I didn't have an 
organization, there weren't enough people to 
organize Anyhow, I started the newsletter, 
and I think I got fifteen subscribers at 
twenty-five dollars It became very clear that 
there was a need and people would use it and I 
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just did it It really filled a need because 
there was nowhere anybody could find out all 
the legislation that affects child care So 
for people sitting m Los Angeles or Eureka or 
San Francisco, On the Capitol Doorstep became 
the only source 
[Interruption] 

I forget how long I did it, I think about 
two years, maybe less Then we had Barbara 
Blicker and then Pat Dorman took it over She 
is doing an incredible job It is the official 
newsletter of the California Association for 
Education of Young Children, under contract 
She has a contract with the Department of 
Education, so it goes to I don't know how many 
child care providers individual providers I 
look at that newsletter and I am in awe It’s 
always interesting It's well done, it gives 
you a rundown of all the legislation But she 
also puts out fact sheets If you want to know 
what kind of child care there is, under what 
kind of statute, you can get all these things 
from her And I always think I could never do 
that But it's still obviously filling a 
tremendous need 
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No, but now because of the big contract 
At one time I thought it would break even, 
meaning that by my work I would be paid an 
ordinary salary that would compensate me as 
editor, maybe, six, seven, eight dollars an 
hour I wasn't talking about twenty dollars or 
consulting fees And so to break even meant to 
me that it paid for itself and the person who 
was working on it got a living wage out of it 
And I at one point figured about 200, 250 
subscribers would do it It's way over that 
Of course, they have increased the price I 
don't think Pat could make a living on that by 
itself if there hadn't been other contracts 
Who is the big contract with 7 
Right now, m 1990, as I understand it, with 
the Department of Education Anyhow, it's a 
state government agency It may not be the 
department, I'm not positive about that Kind 
of silly that I don't know, but I don't But 
she also does workshops and explains how 
legislation works and has a real impact It 
does what it set out to do, provides education, 
provides access to the legislature, so people 
would know what they were talking about and 
become effective It's something I feel very 
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good about It's like seeing your kid grow up 
Incidentally, I did not start it alone, my 
co-editor was Jean McCreary and she is still 
living—I talked to her not so long ago— 
somewhere here m Sacramento I really am not 
a writer By now I would feel a little bit 
more confident because I have written another 
newsletter and, thank goodness, Joe is still 
willing to edit But Jeanie was a good writer 
and we worked it out It was quite hard doing 
it with two people, but we managed to do it and 
it continues to be worthwhile I don't think 
it has changed, its purpose is still the same 
Of course, now child care has so many facets 
and it goes into what obviously it should go 
into, other issues affecting children I'm 
quite sure m the old newsletters it mentions 
welfare, it mentions Medi-Cal, and right now, 
in 1990, the lack of health care or access for 
pregnant women Women on AFDC can't find a 
doctor under Medi-Cal All these issues are 
mentioned in that newsletter 

I was over there at the offices at Tenth and J, 
isn't that right 7 And there's also a 
children's lobbyist When did the children's 
lobby get organized 7 
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That I don't know, but that leads me to 
something else While I was working on the 
Capitol Doorstep and was interested in child 
care legislation, I found out there was going 
to be a conference in [University of 
California] UC Berkeley, organized by a woman, 
Sue Brock Sue Brock was then a UC student 
with a little baby She had a hard time going 
to school and taking care of the baby at the 
same time, so she organized on a volunteer 
basis child care m the, if I remember, a 
faculty building on the campus which wasn't 
being used for anything else but yet there was 
a question whether she could use it 

Right above the Faculty Club It' s kind 
of a log cabin 

I don't remember It would be fun to ask 
her, but anyhow she organized that child care 
conference and I went down and met a most 
impressive, very attractive, quite young woman 
I remember, because it was kind of funny, here 
she had a round, almost angelic face a very 
pretty, appealing face, and she would say, "I 
am angry," stamping her foot and looking so 
pretty, "I am angry " Well, she was angry 
because it was ridiculous that there was no 
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campus child care Anyhow, I found out what 
they wanted was a system where the students 
could go to school and have campus child care 
I said, "You come up to Sacramento and I'll 
help you " By that time I had had quite a bit 
of experience, not compared to now, but at the 
time certainly a lot more than she had, and we 
got Assemblywoman Yvonne [W ] Brathwaite 
[Burke] to introduce A B 734 1 In one year we 
got campus child care on the books with some 
funding 

REINIER For all of the campuses or just for 

Berkeley 

GUNTERMAN Oh, no, no, no, that's interesting My 

impression was UC as well as state 
universities, but I am always flabbergasted 
about how much I don't know and don't remember 
Of course, there has been an increase of all 
the campus child care For instance, the 
community college where I was volunteering a 
little while ago, they have campus child care 
but it is not for all students It's like your 
parent participation programs under the adult 


B 734, 1971 Reg Sess , ch 1767 State 
universities, colleges and community colleges authorized to 
provide child care services funded through federal matching 
funds, private funds and parent fees 
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[education] system What they have there is 
that the students can enroll m a child 
development course and then their children can 
be m the child care center The parents, who 
are really the students who are enrolled, can 
watch and participate m what is really a child 
care lab It always sounds bad when you hear 
this is a laboratory But m reality the 
community college child care centers are 
excellent And that particular setup was 
already in existence before the campus child 
care programs 

So the community college child care was m 
existence already because it was part of the 
community college child development education 
I have no idea of the status of child care on 
the campuses now, but I imagine that most of 
the state universities and the university 
system do have child care Whether it fills 
all the need, I have no idea 
I think there's a pretty good program at 
[California State University, Sacramento] CSUS, 
but we'll have to ask people about that 
But whether you have a waiting system, whether 
it really takes care of the hours, whether it 
takes care when the child is sick, whether 
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there's a place for infants, what they do with 
children who have special needs, all of these 
questions are the same as when you are told 
yes, there is a school for my kids Is it day 
care or does it fill all these special needs? 

I don't know But again, compared to when I 
started, it's just tremendous When I talk to 
people who are working now for, for instance, 
the children's lobby, which was formed later 
on I don't remember what year that was. 

Sue Brock was in that from the very beginning, 

I believe When I talk to Sherry Kelly, the 
children's lobbyist—she works especially on 
child care and she's done a fabulous job the 
last two years—she keeps on seeing all the 
things that are wrong and need to be done I 
sympathize with her I know how many parents 
need child care and can't get it It would be 
easy for me to fall in the trap of saying, "Oh, 
but when I was young, you know, we didn't have 
any of that " So we've come a long way, but we 
have a tremendous way to go Of course, since 
there are many more single parents, the need is 
so much bigger, especially because both parents 
often have to work, or want to work 
Who pays the children's lobbyist? Do you know? 


REINIER 
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It's called the Children’s Lobby It's the 
same old thing, scrounging In other words 
it's a private organization and they have to 
raise the money and it’s tough But it is in 
existence Compared to what I used to do for 
nothing and not full-time, it's a step forward 
And the Children's Lobby does other things 
besides lobbying for child care, such as foster 
care and other issues But the child care 
part, consistently they have worked on that 
And now more and more, as is the case with 
women's issues, when I started, women's issues 
were mostly middle-class defined and they've 
grown and grown and grown Well, people who 
work on child care, you can't work on child 
care without, as I mentioned, working on health 
and these other things, the rights of children, 
children in school, child abuse 

It's really a question of how you want to 
cut up the population Do you want to have a 
bureau for children 7 Do you want to have a 
bureau for women 7 Do you want to have a bureau 
for this or do you want to say we want health 
for all the population 7 When we go down the 
whole list of health, are children provided 
health, infants, pre-natal 7 In other words. 
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how are you going to organize your society 7 
Who is going to watch what part of it 7 Now the 
Children’s Lobby, of course, is watching 
children wherever this comes up This comes up 
in housing One of the big things that 
children’s advocates had to and still have to 
face is discrimination m housing against 
families with children There is no clear 
line 

An issue that I found in On the Capitol 
Doorstep that I am very interested in that you 
were working on even then was the effort to get 
fathers to pay child support 

Yes, that's always been an interesting issue 
I never worked on it myself especially It's a 
very difficult issue In some cases it's very 
clear, here is a child, has both a father and a 
mother, the father has lots of money, why 
doesn't the father help 7 That makes it easy 
In some cases you have a couple, the parents, 
whether they are married or not is beside the 
point The parents m our society are allowed 
to have a divorce and break up, not just 
allowed, many people say that that's better 
than forcing people to live together They 
have a right to remarry What happens if the 
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father remarries 7 Should the father then see 
that there are no more children 7 If he doesn't 
have enough money, is he not allowed to have 
more children because he still owes child 
support 7 In other words, when the money is 
scarce you have problems It doesn't seem 
right to have all the burden on the woman with 
the child, but just automatically say, well, 
the father has to pay when the father has no 
job, doesn't make sense I don't want to get 
into the moral part of it, but physically, if 
the father doesn't have any money, it doesn't 
do the mother any good for the state to go 
after the father and say, "Get it from the 
father " 

Or put him in prison, it's the same thing 

Right' So you have all that Since I worked 
with Legal Services with low income people you 
have an added dimension there And then, of 
course, you have all the side issues In some 
cases there's a good reason from the woman's 
standpoint that she doesn't want to say who the 
father is Now do we have a right to insist 
that she tell who the father is 7 You know. 


these are very difficult issues which, as we 
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say m one committee m which I served, are not 
within the purview of this interview 
[Laughter] I mean these are side issues But 
it is true that there are laws on the books, 
and I gather m many cases there has been a 
very lax attitude about going after the money 
which legitimately should go for the child 
And that, of course, is not correct And of 
course attitudes have changed Before it was 
OK for the man, whatever he did But for the 
woman, it was her fault, it was her child and 
she is responsible Now society*s attitude has 
changed a lot over the years on that I didn*t 
work on these issues and I am very aware of the 
ins and outs of it but not the technicalities 
Maybe we should just say for the record, that 
the Attorney General's office now [1990], I 
know, is attempting to act on this issue 
There are committees from the Attorney 
General's office who are working with district 
attorneys throughout the state attempting to 
enforce collection of child support Although 
I understand also that it's not a top drawer 
issue 

Well, to complete this, there is—I don't 


like the word safety net—there is an 
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underpinning for the woman In this case, of 
course, the woman, can get AFDC And then 
there is the question, should the money come 
out of taxes or should it be paid by the person 
who really bears the responsibility 7 For a 
while people weren't looking at that And if 
you are looking at high AFDC costs, it's a 
legitimate thing to look at How it washes m 
the total scheme, I don't know 
Are there any other issues that we should 
discuss when we are talking about child care 
and children's issues 7 

What stands out most in my mind is the change 
of attitude, how now it's accepted that child 
care is a need and should be filled And I 
believe, by and large, it is also agreed on 
that children should be in an environment where 
their development gets aided, along the line I 
was talking about And then, of course, the 
hot issue now which was kind of touched on, but 
is a natural follow-up, is what are the 
standards And still people say, "Anybody can 
take care of children because after all, a 
mother has a child, she takes care of a child, 
and anybody can have it She doesn't have to 
be licensed to be a mother, so why should we 
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license people to take care of children 7 " 

There are still some people who feel that, so 
the battle now is the question of how many 
children per adult (child ratio), what kind of 
training 

Then you come to an issue, and I was aware 
of it already at that time, the question of 
licensing Licensing sometimes sounds very 
good, but if you have a background and worked 
on issues for people below the poverty level, 
especially people coming from different 
backgrounds, licensing and exams are a way of 
excluding people And so the question is, "Do 
you have to speak English before you can take 
care of a child 7 How much do you have to know 7 
Do you have to be able to pass a certain exam 7 " 
And that is a difficult issue in some cases 
To me it's pretty clear that you have to be 
very careful that you just don't say, "Well, 
you have all of these terrible situations, if 
you just license them it will be all right " 

You have all kinds of hanky-panky, but when 
people have been elected or licensed, that 
doesn't guarantee quality How you guarantee 
quality is a really tough question 

But one issue stands out that I had 
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already started working on and I continued 
working on m my following career, and that was 
the question of wages Taking care of children 
was a job for which you really didn't pay 
people You pay for "baby-sitting " It's a 
battle over society's view of how much a 
woman's time is worth "Oh, a woman is home 
anyhow, she might as well take care of a child 
She doesn't need any training for that Why 
should we pay her much 9 Anybody can do it " 
That raises the question of wages and how much 
child care workers should get and what the 
impact of minimum wage is Many child care 
organizations grew up in a neighborhood Now 
when you literally swap—I take care of yours 
and you take care of my kid—that's fine You 
pay each other the same wages and we come out 
even But if we start a non-profit 
organization, how much do we pay the person who 
takes care of our child 9 At that stage it was 
a real eye-opener to me and maybe even more to 
some of the other people, how many women really 
were just as bad when they talked about wages 
for the economic underclass as men And I 
remember—I don't remember exactly when—hot 
discussions on whether the child care advocates 
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should insist that people who provided child 
care should be paid at least a minimum wage 
And when women's groups first started working— 
I mentioned this, it comes up every so often— 
they did not consider wages, minimum wage, 
welfare, as women's issues' Of course, wages 
and how much a child care provider is going to 
be paid is a woman's issue You can't have 
child care without somebody doing it And if 
somebody is going to do it, they're going to be 
paid And probably they are going to be women 
who do it, although not only women 
Side B] 

9, Side A] 

Emma, I was just going to comment that as more 
and more women have been able to enter the work 
force as professionals and managers, you do 
find that those women are now exploiting other 
women by hiring often immigrant women at very 
low wages to take care of their children 
I would rephrase that As women are going into 
the work force their attitude on how much they 
should make and other people make are 
undistmguishable from anybody else in the work 
force Professionals are known too often to 
not realize that non-professionals deserve 
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decent living wages I think what's implied 
m what you say bothers me, we feel that a 
woman should be more sensitive But some 
women haven't been educated any more than the 
men were Where this came out clearly was when 
I met the Legislative Round Table of Women 
where representatives of different women's 
organizations would meet In the beginning 
when we had these meetings some of the 
representatives never thought that what the 
domestics got was a woman's issue You'd hear 
complaints of, "Oh, it's hard to find good 
help " And, "They want so much money " and all 
that It's the same thing It was really the 
attitude of society, and they didn't catch on 
that the single largest group by sex are women 
who do that work They were totally 
unconscious of the needs of those women 
workers 

Incidentally, I am always struck when I go 
back over what I've done, how what was going on 
then is exactly what is going on now Now 
we're talking about who takes care of folks who 
need help m the home, whether they are over 
sixty-five, or on disability, or are not sixty- 
five, the in-home caretakers We were talking 
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about child care but when older persons need 
help—I don't like to use "caretaker" but 
rather "service provider" for the person who 
helps These people also have traditionally 
been paid non-union wages, minimum wages Of 
course, very often there was exploitation and 
there is exploitation of undocumented 
[workers], and it's the same issue It goes 
all the way through society 

Again, your vision that it shouldn't be broken 
up according to ages which is an issue that 
affects 

Nobody should ever be asked to work below 
a wage on which they can live And I am not 
saying minimum wage Very specifically, 
because on the minimum wage if you work forty 
hours a week and you work every week and you 
have a family of three, you are below the 
poverty level 
Yes, that's apparent 

So the minimum wage is really not what I am 
shooting at To me, the issue is that 
everybody in our society should get enough to 
live on It would help society, it is not just 
for that person Right now I am struck also by 
a related issue I am a volunteer teacher in a 
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class of AFDC parents in the GAIN program, and 
I am struck by the absenteeism because of 
health Now, it may be by chance, and I know 
enough about statistics that you can't judge by 
one class but to me it is so obvious that I am 
working with a group that is sick more often, 
has less medical care than the population as a 
whole 

And less preventive medical care 
Well, my hunch is that poor diet also has a lot 
to do with it If I had nothing else to do I 
would love—this is a group that is always 
being studied—but I would like to run a study 
on diet you would kind of know in a way Then 
there's smoking too Remember, right now it 
was m the news which group is being targeted 
But then I think this is the group that has all 
of the problems in the world If you have all 
of the problems, don't you kind of grab 
something that gives you some kind of pleasure’ 7 
Even if it's bad for your health* 7 If that's 
the way it's advertised* 7 Expensive and 
outrageous as it is It's all part of the same 
thing 

Incidentally, this reminds me of abuse I 


was involved in working on legislation, the 
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very first legislation on domestic violence 
Domestic violence and child abuse, as you well 
know, are related It is very common for the 
adult abuser to have been abused as a child 
And again, what drives a parent up the wall 7 A 
parent who has no relief and all the problems 
in the world and then, let's say it's a woman, 
she has several kids and the kids misbehave 
She's up to where she can't cope, and she 
whacks, especially if that's the way she has 
been treated 

So again when we talk about the 
indivisibility of all these issues, I am 
absolutely convinced that child care is 
important even for the person who doesn't need 
to work Not only for child development 
reasons because you might be a single parent 
who really knows all about child development, 
but no adult should be cooped up with a little 
kid twenty-four hours a day, or visa versa 
The adult is a better parent for being out some 
of the time So I am convinced child care is 
from a mental health standpoint very important 
I'd like to know more about this round table on 
women's issues 


GUNTERMAN 


Well, I think it's called the Legislative Round 
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Table I picked up on the name remember last 
time I was thinking about it and I couldn't 
think of it Anyhow, the upshot of it is that 
for quite a number of years, representatives 
from all of the organizations which represented 
women directly, like NOW, or had a major 
interest in women's issues, like when I worked 
on child care and on the senior issues and low 
income, the majority of these people are women 
We would meet, I think, once a month 
You did mention that Now you would meet with 
the legislators also 9 Or just among 
yourselves 9 

We would meet among ourselves and, let's say, 
there was major legislation on child support 
It would be not unusual for the staff member of 
a legislator who was carrying the major child 
support bill—I'm trying to think, there were 
several major women's issues—a staff member 
from the legislator who carried that particular 
legislation would come and explain it to the 
group Very often several groups would go on 
m support of it or oppose it, whatever the 
issue was I remember often on the budget we 
got somebody from the governor's office to come 
and explain how the governor's office saw the 
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budget The Legislative Round Table has been 
going a long time I don't know who started 
it, whether it was the Status of Women 
Commission staff who staffed it I don't think 
so I think 

Ad hoc, maybe 

I think the group just carries itself 
It's been a very neat group, and again it's 
just like The Good Guys we discussed This was 
another network of people who kind of would 
find out about issues of common interest It 
would be really interesting I would go there 
for several reasons and this would be a good 
place to bring it up As I mentioned before, 
when I started working on issues of older 
people and disabled people, I was convinced one 
of the hottest issues was in-home services As 
I said before, I don't like to call it "care " 
In-home services 

IHSS Oh, that's something else 
Yes, that is In Home Supportive Services, a 
Department of Social Services program which is 
funded for persons on SSI or persons with a 
little higher income, but the generic term is 
in-home services Anyhow, we had bills that we 
knew were important to women, and I tried to 
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get it on the front burner, like years ago, 
child care became on the front burner It 
needed to be on the front burner for these 
women’s organizations for two reasons (1) Who 
needed these services mostly 7 Now, poor folks 
with disabilities are both men and women, but 
of the older poor people who need in-home 
services, way overwhelmingly the majority are 
women So it is their own clientele that needs 
it But who provides that service 7 
Overwhelmingly the providers are women It was 
in that setting, meeting with representatives 
of all these different women’s organizations, 
when our office worked on legislation to get 
the minimum wage for IHSS workers, to get a 
cost-of-living increase, or, as this year, 
maintain a mandatory cost-of-living increase 
We would bring up these issues with the women’s 
groups It made a difference because when I 
first started nobody ever heard of some of the 
welfare issues Even though the In-Home 
Supportive Services program is a huge program, 
not as big as nursing homes, but there’s a 
tremendous amount of money, people didn't even 
know it was there 


REINIER 


Emma, in 1973 you began working for California 
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Rural Legal Assistance and also then, of 
course, you went on with your newsletter work, 
but I would like you to tell me a little bit 
about the California Rural Legal Assistance 
Well, let me tell you how I got into this 
Here I was doing all these different things I 
was volunteering in child care, lobbying, 
produced On the Capitol Doorstep I was 
following bills for the Association of 
California Consumers, and I was screening bills 
for legal services I think we talked earlier 
about who legal services were 
Say it again m case we didn't 
OK Legal services, there are two programs 
that started as a result of the War on Poverty 
which are still m existence and are tops 
Nobody except Reagan wanted to do away with one 
of them One is Head start and that has 
continued and is still popular, and the other 
is legal services Legal services provide 
legal services m civil matters for people 
below the poverty line I started working I 
don't know exactly when, I think it was the 
year after I started working for the 
Association of California Consumers During 
this year I had met and worked with poverty 
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lawyers, that's what they are called in legal 
services, who are working on consumer cases I 
think I mentioned Helen Nelson, who explained 
to me there are two ways you can help people 
with low income You can help them get more 
grants, so much a month The other way of 
doing it is to prevent from fifty to one 
hundred dollars going out of their pockets 
because of poor consumer policies, such as 
interest on small industrial loans 

Industrial loans are not loans for 
industry, industrial loans are loans for 
refrigerators and washing machines I don't 
understand where these words come from, but I 
guess it probably means for industry workers 
So poverty lawyers saw clients m their office 
who had problems and it would be because they 
had been defaulted or the law was against them 
in deficiency judgments or whatever And so to 
represent their clients they worked on 
different consumer issues 

For instance, they strongly backed the big 
funeral reform legislation by Congressman 
Beilenson, then [State] Senator—I think he was 
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that I remember talking to one poverty lawyer 
who had tried to help her clients in San 
Francisco because they were just being shafted- 
-there is no other word for it—by the funeral 
industry She goes to court and it turned out 
that two of her clients had been shafted but it 
was according to the law There was no legal 
remedy And she always thought you could do it 
all through the courts She realized she 
couldn’t do it through the courts because the 
laws were against the consumers See, the 
funeral industry could take advantage of low- 
income folks, uneducated folks, and/or folks 
who have just lost somebody and they are very 
susceptible to pressure People were pressured 
into buying caskets when you don’t have to by 
law buy a casket, for embalming at exceedingly 
high prices when there is no law that the body 
has to be embalmed So these poor folks would 
go in debt that they couldn't possibly pay 
because of really unfair sales pressure There 
was nothing in the law that gave them any kind 
of equal right to resist this Anyhow, that 


B 1268, 1971 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 1027 
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was an example of what legal services worked 
on 

Another big issue was wage garnishment 
reform The main person on that was an 
attorney who, incidentally, was an older woman, 
I think she started to law school in her 
forties and she is now a judge in Los Angeles 
But at that time she was a new attorney, 
although not a young attorney, working for the 
California Rural Legal Assistance, Florence 
Bernstein That was the first two years of 
existence of the California Rural Legal 
Assistance The CRLA has several offices, 
mostly m small towns, but they had 
headquarters at that time m Los Angeles And 
Florence Bernstein was the lead person on wage 
garnishment reform And when she came up here, 
I was the one—since it was a consumer issue I 
was following and reporting on it to the 
Association of California Consumers—when 
people came up I helped show them where the 
committee was and in general showed them the 
way around I learned an awful lot at that 
time So I met many of the poverty lawyers 
At that stage, and this is really key to a lot 
that comes afterwards, legal services were not 
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represented m the Capitol at all, they just 
came up because there was a bill in on wage 
garnishment or another bill of interest 

At that time legal services would come m 
on landlord and tenant legislation, on rights 
for tenants with housing authorities I 
remember one when Hunter's Point tenants came 
and testified on how they didn't have any 
rights in the housing authority, no resident 
input was allowed 

I met many of them when they came up 
Then different legal services organizations 
like the CRLA, the Western Center on Law and 
Poverty and San Francisco Neighborhood Legal 
Assistance, all of them found out that there 
was a lot of legislation introduced that they 
didn't know about As a matter of fact, some 
of them were working on law suits I know 
there was one law suit in on unlawful 
detainers, which has to do with landlord-tenant 
relationships While they were trying to get 
justice under the existing law, the landlords 
were in the Capitol changing the law, which 
mooted out all their lawsuits, and so they say, 
"Wow, we better find out what's going on " 


They were looking for somebody who could screen 
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the bills, who could pinpoint what bills might 
affect the especially low income folks, not 
just the AFDC kind of legislation, but other 
kinds of legislation They were looking around 
and then they found out that I was one of the 
people whom they knew John Moulds, who at 
that time was one of the first attorneys who 
worked for the California Rural Legal 
Assistance, who knew me, suggested that I be 
the one to do the screening of these different 
bills and send them out to the San Francisco 
Neighborhood Legal Assistance, to the 
California Rural Legal Assistance, and so on 
I did that and I was under contract with them 
I think I may have mentioned that I received 
$25 a month from one outfit, I think I ended up 
with the huge amount of $200 a month from 
another legal services outfit and so on 

By that time I knew more of these people 
I’d send these bills out, but it was very 
frustrating because I sent those bills out, but 
these people were sitting m their offices, 
they were always overworked, they are still 
overworked, they didn't have time to follow up 
on most legislation So they got all these 
bills, but there was nobody here really 
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following through 

Were you doing that out of your home or did you 
have an office 7 

I did it out of the office because by this time 
I had an office I had parlayed it into an 
office because the Association of California 
Consumers paid for the office, and then I 
needed it for On the Capitol Doorstep 
Incidentally, the first year that I started On 
the Capitol Doorstep , by that time I hired a 
secretary because I couldn't do all this work 
by myself Sending out all of the bills is a 
lot of paper work, and I had the cost of the 
office, the cost of the typewriter, and all 
that stuff, postage, and I kept very careful 
books The first year that I did On the 
Capitol Doorstep I came out with exactly for 
the year a net earning of eight dollars The 
second year I think I netted as much as two 
hundred dollars a month, which is pretty nice 
I mean, that was real money, right 7 And then, 
the legal services, specifically California 
Rural Legal Assistance were the first legal 
services that wanted the screening of the 
bills They then said, "This is stupid We 
get all the bills and then we don't do 
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anything " So the CRLA were the first ones to 
open a legislative office here 

The following year Western Center on Law 
and Poverty, which is the backup center for the 
other legal services throughout the state, also 
opened an office, the second office The first 
lobbyists for the CRLA were John Moulds and 
Clyde Blackmon, they shared that Clyde is 
still an attorney, and John Moulds is [United 
States] Magistrate He used to work for 
[State] Senator [Albert S ] Rodda 
Yes, I know John and I am enjoying hearing 
this 

You know his wife [Elizabeth Moulds], she's at 
[California State University, Sacramento] Sac 
State 

So that's about 1973^ 

This was before I started working for CRLA but 
I did have the bill screening So anyhow, the 
first attorney for the Western Center on Law 
and Poverty was Brian Paddock He came in the 
second year In the beginning when Joe and I 
were up here as public interest lobbyists, we 
had this very small group of good guys, those 
were the years when all of a sudden a totally 
new resource came on the scene the legal 
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services lobbyists They were on regular 
salaries, not high salaries Compared to what 
lawyers get in general, legal service lawyers 
are paid very low salaries But compared to 
people who worked for NOW or the Friends 
Committee on Legislation, they were a regular 
added resource, m addition a great technical 
resource These lawyers knew what they were 
talking about they had good backgrounds, they 
had support staff, they had secretaries They 
didn't have to scrounge quite the way we did 
They were in the chips, though nothing compared 
to the real estate lobby, the funeral industry, 
the hearing aid industry or the nursing home 
industry But compared to some of the public 
interest groups who didn't even have an office 
or possibly one office with a semi-volunteer 
and barely maybe a secretary or no secretary 
They had local offices throughout California, 
so they could get case histories And they 
were and are a fabulous bunch of people who 
technically knew what was going on, and really 
cared and worked liked dogs, still work like 
dogs 

Well, the California Rural Legal 
Assistance had a legislative office and the 
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Western Center for Law and Poverty had a 
legislative office, both of these statewide 
outfits had legislative offices, and I was 
still screening bills for them under contract 
They both ended up here in Sacramento and I 
also was still screening bills for San 
Francisco and San Mateo legal services, and was 
not on any payroll It was at that period, I 
suspect it was the first year that the CRLA had 
their office in Sacramento, if not the second 
year, that Reagan tried to wipe out the 
California Rural Legal Assistance Foundation 
when he was still governor 

The funding for all legal services came 
from Washington, D C , and the governor had to 
OK the funding to the CRLA, all legal services 
in California The governor never did like 
legal services, but he certainly did not like 
the CRLA And there was this big episode m 
history when Lewis K Uhler, right-wing staff 
member of Reagan's entourage here m California 
issued a report showing all of the dastardly 
things that the CRLA had done according to him 
and distorting the facts And on the basis of 
that report Reagan didn't want the CRLA funded 
The CRLA had to justify itself, refute all of 
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the incredible charges I hope somewhere in 
the archives it gives the complete story of 
Reagan and legal services, and Reagan and the 
CRLA But the upshot of it was that Reagan' s 
veto of the funding for the CRLA was over¬ 
ridden by President Nixon 

Also you should know that the CRLA has 
always been upheld, as all legal services have 
been upheld, by not only the State Bar of 
California, but also by the American Bar 
Association The legal services have done m 
the past and are still doing a fabulous 30 b of 
professionally representing their clients, no 
more and no less But Reagan when he became 
president consistently cut out the funding for 
legal services It was always reinstated by 
congress and again the main support, the big 
support, came from the bar associations 
everywhere And bi-partisan support Because 
what legal services do is use the best of the 
American system, namely the system of 
representing a person in a democratic manner 
The democratic manner is using the tools that 
are there, the courts and the legislative 
process 

Things got worse at the federal level and 
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more and more punitive measures against low 
income persons passed Reagan and his right- 
wing—I don't use right-wing generally for 
Republicans Anyhow, the right-wing had enough 
clout to put restrictions on lobbying by legal 
services, on their being legislative advocates 
for their clients I think I'll just pursue 
that a little more If I represent you as an 
attorney, I should represent you properly 

[End Tape 9, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 9, Side B] 

GUNTERMAN [The oil industry] with legal representation, 
clearly would be represented by an attorney in 
the Capitol in Sacramento, in Washington, D C 
Of course, legislation as it would affect the 
oil industry has to be looked at by its legal 
representatives By the same token, it doesn't 
make common sense for an attorney to be allowed 
to represent a person below the poverty level 
in the court system but not m the Capitol 
Doing it m the Capitol is less expensive, more 
efficient and is according to the best 
democratic tradition m our society I gave an 
example a little while ago where it doesn't 
make sense for an attorney to waste his or her 
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time representing case by case every poor 
person who gets ripped off by the funeral 
industry It does make much more sense to help 
a reform of the funeral practices, which was 
done when Beilenson's funeral reform was 
passed That is the democratic method of doing 
it 

The interesting thing m this whole fight, 
on which I am expanding on right now, wasn't 
just the funding of the CRLA, but the whole 
fight of having a right to work on legislation 
The people who supported the California Rural 
Legal Assistance and legal services here in 
California and at the federal level were 
Democrats and Republicans The number of 
support letters we got from both sides of the 
aisle were overwhelming To me it is wrong 
that once legal services were forced to stay in 
existence that then President Reagan appointed 
to the Legal Services governing board—because 
legal services are governed by a board 
appointed by the president—he appointed 
persons who said they wanted to do away with 
legal services, who did not believe in legal 
services, not who were just critical of some of 
their practices And so a lot of time has been 
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wasted on this I think right now under the 
Bush administration, they are waiting for 
appointments to the board It has been absurd 
especially when outfits like the State Bar and 
American Bar Association, establishment 
outfits—if anything they are very 
conservative—but they support legal services 
because the methods used are the best tradition 
of how American society works court system, 
both sides having access to an attorney and 
legislative system 

So the right of the legal services to have a 
legislative advocate was taken away * 3 
Well, it was severely restricted as times went 
on When I came in m the beginning that 
wasn't true yet We still had legislative 
advocates The CRLA had it, the Western Center 
had it To this day the CRLA has done a 
wonderful 30 b, they have worked a lot on all 
kinds of issues, especially on farm labor and 
labor issues Of course, their base was rural 
offices They worked some on welfare Western 
Center worked more with the big cities They 
took more of the lead on welfare legislation 
Both CRLA and Western Center have always done a 
fabulous 30 b on housing Brian Paddock was the 
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first director of the Western Center on Law and 
Poverty, and he was a housing man and he did a 
great 30 b, his successors did a great 30 b Now 
his successor is Bill Powers, Western Center is 
still doing a great 30 b working on the homeless 
legislation, which is now on the front burner 
The present lobbyist for housing for the CRLA 
is Mark Brown, he does a wonderful 30 b But 
the restrictions and how they do it, 1*11 talk 
about that a little bit later But, anyhow, I 
thought it would be a good place to put it m 
and to explain why legal services have a 
lobbyist It is the most efficient way to 
represent people, the most economical 

While this was going on, and it must have 
been the first year that I came aboard, the 
National Senior Citizen Law Center was started, 
funded under the legal services program This 
was before the big cuts Its purpose was and 
is to represent a segment of the people below 
the poverty level with special needs which had 
not been represented maybe as well as it could 
have been by the legal services who 
represented everybody below the poverty level 
The Senior Citizens Law Center worked 
especially, obviously, on senior citizen 
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issues And when they got funded from the 
federal level, they also got special funding 
for a pilot program to see how low income older 
folks could be represented m a state Capitol, 
and they chose Sacramento, California as the 
place to do the pilot The National Senior 
Citizens Law Center headquarters were in Los 
Angeles and because of reasons too complicated 
to explain, they set up a program where low 
income elderly would be represented in the 
state Capitol and it was sponsored both by the 
senior part of the California Rural Legal 
Assistance, which also had a senior program, 
and the National Senior Citizens Law Center 
They were looking for a lobbyist And I'll 
never forget, Brian Paddock, who was then head 
of the Western Center on Law and Poverty, asked 
me, "Hey, Emma, do you know an older person who 
can do the lobbying here 9 " At that time all of 
the legal service attorneys were men, just 
about all of them "It would be very neat to 
have an older person who is not an attorney but 
who can do this " 

So I thought of this wonderful woman, 
Isabel Frank, older activist from Berkeley, and 
I thought she would be perfect But her health 
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wasn't that great and she was living there with 
her husband and she couldn't come up to 
Sacramento And then I'll never forget, Brian 
said, "Emma, why don't you do it' 7 " And I can 
still feel my mouth drop open because it never 
occurred to me to apply for a job Well, 
obviously I had as poor or as good 
qualifications as anybody I knew the 
legislative process I had a sense of problems 
of people below the poverty Clearly I was not 
a young male attorney So I did it with this 
proviso I would not do it unless the 
screening, which I was doing not only for the 
legal services but at that time for the League 
of Women Voters—which I should tell you a 
little bit more about—and for some other 
public interest groups, until I had somebody 
who would take that over And not until I had 
somebody who would take over On the Capitol 
Doorstep because both those services I had 
started and I thought were too valuable to 
drop I did find somebody to take over the 
screening program which I want to tell you more 
about The person who did is the person who 
lives down the block where you saw the dogwood 
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Sharon English 

Sharon English And Pat Dorman took over On 
the Capitol Doorstep 

No, Barbara Blicker was in between, and then 

Pat Dorman took over 

[Interruption] 

Oh, yes, thinking of the woman who I 
thought would have been a great advocate, 

Isabel Frank, if I am correct, she started the 
Grey Panthers m Berkeley I knew her and I 
remember one of the things that she said early 
on, I don’t know at what point, which stuck 
with me and kind of gave me an image which 
stayed with me all through my work representing 
low income older people That was how she 
rebelled against what older people were 
supposed to be like and like Of course, you 
know about the Grey Panthers which was started 
by Maggie Kuhn, the whole idea is old and young 
together, and no discrimination and all those 
good concepts Isabel said that when you went 
into a senior center or a place where older 
people were supposed to be, there was an 
invisible sign always over the door which said 
"Don’t think " Then you go m and people would 
be making ash trays or other mindless stuff 
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which she rebelled against Somehow or other 
that image, if you see a group of seniors, 
there is this invisible sign that says, "Don't 
Think" or "You don't need to think," kind of an 
implication that when you are old you don't 
have any brains and all you can do is "made 
work," ash trays and all that stuff, it's very 
interesting 

Along that line I talked to my sister-in- 
law the other day who used to be the principal 
of a Montesorn School, she is the same age I 
am, and she's been recently asked whether she 
would do some tutoring of someone who can't 
read It's a seventy-four-year-old man, our 
age, and he doesn't like the activities the 
seniors centers usually give them He 
apparently goes during the day during adult day 
health and he wants to learn to read It gives 
an image and contrast of what really older 
folks are like They are as different m their 
tastes as anybody else Anyhow, that was 
Isabel Frank 

So then you started doing Seniors in 
Sacramento 

Yes, really it isn't quite accurate to say I 
started doing Seniors in Sacramento I started 
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working for the senior program of California 
Rural Legal Assistance It is immaterial now 
in the whole scheme of things, that was 
originally part of the National Senior Citizens 
Law Center, because as time went on I remained 
under the senior program of the California 
Rural Legal Assistance Foundation None of 
that made any difference as far as what my 
activities were My activities were to 
represent older folks below the poverty level 
That automatically would be any client eligible 
for legal services So it became pretty 
automatic to not only look at clients who were 
over sixty-five, but also at clients, who 
needed some of the same services that older 
folks needed, such as services in the home or 
nursing homes Because it doesn't make sense 
to advocate for people over sixty-five in 
nursing homes and not for anybody who is under 
sixty-five, or for in-home services for over 
sixty-five only So I have always considered 
myself an advocate representing older folks and 
persons with disabilities 

There is never a really good line where 
you are older I do know that this whole 
business of image and of age when you represent 
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seniors is very confusing When I first 
started working for the senior program, people 
would say, "Emma, you're not old enough " At 
what point are you a senior 9 Legally speaking, 
I think age discrimination starts when you are 
over forty If you want to qualify for 
nutrition programs for the older, it would be 
sixty For Social Security, sixty-two if you 
take it early, or sixty-five if you take it 
later Medicare is sixty-five And so at what 
point 9 Of course, when I started there was 
still mandatory retirement So the whole 
question of when are you a senior is really not 
the issue When you represent older people, I 
always felt, you have an obligation to help 
persons who are not quite sixty-five I like 
to say "not lucky enough to be sixty-five" 
because we were especially representing low 
income people There is this huge group of 
people who are not quite sixty-five, don't have 
any Social Security, don't get any of the 
automatic benefits that go with being sixty- 
five If you don't have anything, you get 
Medi-Cal if you are sixty-five, but if you are 
sixty, you don't get it The same with the SSI 
grant 
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So from the very beginning X looked on 
this 30 b as not bounded by a particular age, 
but I didn't work on issues unless it affected 
a large number of older folks And, of course, 
as all legal services, I didn't dream up what I 
worked on I was obliged under the rules of 
legal services to work on those issues that 
come up as a result of problems that clients of 
the different legal services offices had 
Explain that a little more 
Well, one of the charges that Reagan made 

Oh, I remember now that Lewis Uhler is still 
active m a right-wing think tank I think he 
has been discredited because he had come out 
with such outrageous charges Well, a legal 
services attorney clearly just doesn't go to 
court because the attorney wants to take a 
particular case, he or she has to represent a 
client It's the same with legislation Let's 
say there is a legal services client, an older 
person, with a particular program, but it's so 
esoteric that this is probably the only person 
with that type of problem Well, clearly you 
probably don't want to pass legislation where 
that is the only person who would be affected 
You get information from different legal 
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In the old days—I like to say the olden 
days—we legislative advocates would go to the 
different legal services offices at the end of 
the legislative session and would tell what 
bills had passed which would affect our 
clients, when they would go into effect, and 
anything else we knew about the legislation 
It was kind of a show and tell trip At the 
same time we would ask about what problems that 
affect people over sixty-five would come up 
again and again When you worked on that issue 
as an attorney representing your client, have 
you thought of a change in law which would have 
prevented those problems for your clients 7 A 
very obvious one, of course, is the question of 
grants which are too low If the law says your 
grant is five hundred dollars, an attorney 
can't go to court and say, "Hey, Judge, that 
five hundred bucks isn't enough " All you can 
do is try to increase the grant level by law 

I already talked about a good example, 
trying to get some justice with equity and 
equality for the way people on general 
assistance were treated Again in office after 
office clients had the same problems So it 
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was obvious, in one fell swoop, by decent 
legislation with statewide standards, you would 
help all of those clients That's an example 
It was in the role of being an advocate 
for the senior program that I worked on 
funeral reform, which came as a result of 
trying to solve problems of legal services 
clients You don't go around—contrary to what 
the right-wing thinks—trying to think what 
legislation you can introduce Often, we 
didn't have any choice If there is a bill in, 
by way of speaking, to cut off the right arm of 
every person over sixty-five, you would try and 
fight it Of course, this is exaggeration, but 
if there was a bill in to cut the services of 
all those senior citizens who without these 
services could not remain safely at home, you 
would have to fight that cut You have no 
choice 

And you have spent a great deal of time 
fighting cuts 

A great deal of time fighting cuts, but, again, 
also as with child care, a great deal of time 
improving different services Refining them, 
like the public program which provides non¬ 
medical, In-Home Supportive Services We did 
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an awful lot on that program to make it better 
To give one example I remember very clearly a 
bill which Senator Nick Petris from Oakland 
carried and with which the Independent Living 
Center was involved In Alameda [County] you 
have the Independent Living Center, which 
incidentally, came into being while Joe was 
already lobbying for the Friends Committee and 
I was still following bills I very clearly 
remember the leadership, including Ed Roberts, 
the founding father of ILC, coming up to 
Sacramento and asking for help, how do you 
lobby and so on Well, the Independent Living 
Center represents persons with disabilities, 
and as the name says, their big goal is to keep 
people as independent as possible And m- 
home supportive services probably are about the 
most important services there are for people 
with disabilities to allow them to remain 
independent And so for Senator Petris, who 
was very interested m senior citizens to begin 
with—he is interested in general in the cause 
of low-income persons and people m general, he 
is very interested m the well-being of 
everybody—but it was very logical for him from 
Alameda [County] to be an author of an IHSS 
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bill When you introduce a bill—I'm sure we 
discussed it—you like to go to an author who 
understands, cares for and does a good 30 b of 
presenting it 

Well, I remember one of the problems with 
IHSS was that m one county they would give 
some kind of services and in another county 
they would give other kinds of services I 
used to say, "In one county they would feed 
you, but they wouldn’t wash you, and the other 
county, they would wash you, but they wouldn't 
feed you " So m one case you were clean but 
hungry and m the other you were well fed but 
dirty It was pretty much like that in some 
ways There was a list of services available 
but each county choose which services It 
sounds absolutely absurd But many things 
sound absurd until they are changed You know, 
it's like some of these old child care 
regulations, and lack of child care sounds 
absurd Other things also still sound absurd 
Now as a result of the Petris legislation, we 
have language in statute that requires that 
IHSS be provided in a uniform manner from one 
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county to the other 1 That's an example And 
we did quite a bit 

That was the Petris bill 
That was one of the Petris bills I 
think he carried several of them, but I 
remember that one Before we had the SSI 
program, the program for the aged and disabled, 
we already had OAS, old age assistance And 
also there was another service which was called 
Chore Services, which was a precursor of IHSS 
I remember talking about it when SSI was 
created by legislation, the role of the young 
and disabled making common cause with older 
folks at the risk of not getting what was 
really clearly a big advance for them So 
IHSS came into being with one of the first 
pieces of major legislation on which I worked 
for the CRLA, the SSI legislation about which 
we talked at great length As you mentioned, 
all the way through we had to fight cuts or 
they tried to do away with the automatic cost 
of living, but in an affirmative way, we really 
did improve IHSS 

Another role of an advocate that I am not 
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sure I mentioned before, we talked mostly about 
legislation, but in many ways getting 
legislation on the books is just part of the 
process Once you have it on the books, then 
it has to be implemented In implementation 
for welfare legislation, you have another 
process, you have to have administrative rules 
The regulations have to be there And it' s 
been a long story I don't know whether m any 
of your other interviews you came across the 
changes that happened in how regulations should 
be promulgated Quite some years ago laws 
would be passed and the department would just 
implement the regulations And it might or 
might not be consistent with the law I know 
that sounds weird, but that was true And I 
think it was Leo McCarthy who introduced and 
got the legislation passed to create the Office 
of Administrative Law 1 That office checks 
whether the regulations are consistent with the 
law It's really quite a step forward 
REINIER Do you remember when that was’ Approximately* 5 

GUNTERMAN Quite a while back because the Office of 

Administrative Law has been in existence quite 
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long I have a hunch it must have been around 
Leo McCarthy's speakership I am not sure 
Clearly it was early in that time, not m the 
last few years But I remember once as an 
advocate when the Department of Social Services 
was implementing new regulations on IHSS, they 
promulgated regulations and then people are 
allowed to comment on them I think it's fair 
to say that the Department of Social Services 
over the years that I worked, and certainly the 
last few years, their [Department of Social 
Services] staff have been very accessible 
They are smart, have common sense, and care 
enough to not just go ahead without consulting 
with the client group I remember meeting with 
them I usually represented the seniors and 
usually people from the Independent Living 
Center were there 

Interestingly enough, although the 
majority of the people who use IHSS are 
seniors, over sixty-five, there are very few 
seniors over sixty-five who are consumer 
advocates for themselves It's the younger 
disabled who have been real advocates, and the 
younger disabled who are advocates for the 
older disabled The whole movement of 
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independence and civil rights for these persons 
with disabilities has been started by the 
younger persons Living in the Bay Area, you 
know about disability rights and civil rights 
Also psychologically many of the older folks 
were not used to speaking up and complaining 
Remember, now we’re talking about fifteen years 
ago Things have changed a lot As the 
younger disabled become seniors who are 
disabled, you're going to have older disabled 
folks being advocates Many older folks with 
disabilities are physically not able to get 
around You can be tremendously disabled, 
physically, as for instance, Ed Roberts who 
had polio when he was young He's in a wheel 
chair and he needs oxygen with him He was the 
Director of the Department of Vocational Rehab 
[Rehabilitation], but he was totally dependent 
upon the wheel chair and really needed an 
attendant But on the other hand, he was quite 
mobile Compare that with a person who 
literally is too weak to get out of the house, 
doesn't have a wheelchair, is just generally in 
no shape to be that physically independent 


[End Tape 9, Side B] 
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GUNTERMAN We were talking about the wide variation among 
people with disabilities Some are very 
together, their minds are clear, and some are 
not, and this at all ages Anyhow, older folks 
had to be represented on the In-Home Supportive 
Services issues When I first started with the 
senior program, there were hardly any senior 
advocates As time went on, some organizations 
became more active and we can talk about that, 
but even later on when there were 
representatives of senior organizations, the 
representatives were no more m need of IHSS 
than I was And so, I became a spokesperson 
for persons over sixty-five who needed m-home 
services, and the other spokespersons were 
mostly from independent Living Centers and 
different groups And I want to specially 
mention Greg Sanders who worked with the 
Independent Living Center m Berkeley He was 
a student at UC Berkeley when he was m a ski 
accident and he was fortunate, he said In 
those days it was not unusual for somebody who 
had to be in a wheelchair to be told, "Go 
home,” get used to the idea for a half a year 
and start again He was given a wheelchair 
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almost right away He went back to school and 
I can't remember, but it was a very short time 
before he was back on the campus He is a 
fabulously good lobbyist and he knows his IHSS 
He knows the law Very sharp guy And much of 
what I have learned of in-home supportive 
services is from him I knew the theory but he 
can give you a feeling in his testimony what it 
is like Anyhow, it was kind of a joke, I 
always talked of him as my Bobsey Twin, and he 
once told his mother that she didn't know that 
she was a mother of twins [Laughter] Very 
nice guy But whenever we had to testify for a 
bill, usually the two of us would testify 
because you don't want to have too many people 
testifying He would represent one perspective 
and I would do the other perspective 

Well, he usually was at the meetings with 
the Department of Social Services One time 
when the Department had promulgated 
regulations—and it may have been as a result 
of the Petris bill, that IHSS had to be uniform 
throughout the state—they were going to spell 
out exactly what the services were This was 
an education for me because it seemed to me 
that it was very obvious what had to be done 
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If the law says you have to give those services 
without which the person cannot be safe m 
their home, why do you have to write all of 
these regulations 7 That means that you need 
cooking, somebody has to cook, and you need 
your house cleaning, etc Why do you have to 
say these services shall consist of cleaning 
the house dressing, bathing and so on 7 But 
they are all spelled out I didn't have any 
concept of the details of these regulations and 
how important they were Once you start 
spelling it out and you don't mention 
something, then maybe that isn't covered So 
one of the common-sense things you do is you 
make a list, you say including, but not limited 
to Because if you just list certain things, 
by implication something else isn't It seems 
to me anybody could do it I still at times 
have that feeling, why do you have to go 
through these details 7 

But the regulations of IHSS have quite a 
number of pages and they are very detailed 
For instance, snow removal was discussed One 
of the reasons the department wants it all 
spelled out is so they have control and it 
doesn't get out of hand For instance, there 
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was always this myth that some of the people 
with disabilities would have their worker prune 
their roses and manicure the yard Nothing 
could be farther from the truth So we did 
spell out things that made sense, like snow 
removal Well, when you live m this area, you 
don't need snow removal, but when the leaves 
come down and it rains, if you don't have your 
wet leaves removed, that's dangerous So you 
need something about safety m and about your 
home So a lot gets spelled out 

For this one set of regulations, we had 
thirty-seven drafts before we finally got the 
final regulations We had meetings with 
advocates, with people who represented the 
counties and the department Those meetings 
were very interesting, educational and quite 
enjoyable It sounds strange, but we learned a 
lot, and it does make good sense to have 
regulations that all of the groups who are 
involved with them can live with and make 
sense 

I remember one part of the regulations, 
there was some language in there I think came 
from Ralph Abescal, who was one of the top 
welfare attorneys who worked for the California 
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Rural Legal Assistance It is called "The 
Golden Rule " Pretend I need IHSS and that you 
and I share a house Let's say I cannot do any 
house cleaning OK, my worker should clean 
house But what about you” 7 Well, Ralph called 
it "The Golden Rule " The number of hours that 
would be assigned to me would be my share, what 
I would have to do if I didn't have any 
disabilities Let's say, if you take ten hours 
for all of the cleaning, my worker would be 
assigned to do five hours It sounds obvious 
but if it isn't spelled out, then some welfare 
worker m some county has to figure it out, 
and, though it sounds obvious, might not know 
how to do it The worker might give me too 
many hours which wouldn't be right, or not 
give me any because he or she would say, "Oh, 
well, your housemate can do it, so I shouldn't 
give you any hours for your worker " That is a 
concrete example where regulations do make 
sense 

Advocates spend a lot of time working on 
regulations The Health and Welfare Code 
requires that before regulations are 
promulgated, there be a public hearing and 
public testimony is heard Then the Office of 
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Administrative Law—this is a quick way of 
telling you what happens—the Office of 
Administrative Law will then judge whether the 
regulations that were finally adopted are 
consistent with the law They must take the 
public testimony into consideration and 
incorporate it in their final opinion Where 
the legal services come in is, when regulations 
are adopted which in the opinion of the legal 
services attorney are m conflict with the law, 
then the attorney can go to court And that's 
another place where legal services represent 
their clients The clients are represented m 
a court room, m administrative hearings, in a 
question on regulation or in legislation Most 
people don't realize all of that 

Now I want to be sure that you have m 
your archives some of the fact sheets that we 
put out on how bills become law I think we 
have something on administrative law It's a 
very interesting process When you compare our 
legislation and our laws with other states, it 
is very interesting When the National Senior 
Citizens Law Center, which is the backup center 
for legal services for older folks all through 
the country, first started it was thought that 
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it would be a good idea to find out all the 
laws from different states and compare them, 
and find out which law would be the best As 
it turned out, the structures m the states 
were so different it just didn't work Take 
child care, for instance, child care in most 
states is under the Welfare Department Here 
it is under Education, so the statutes don't 
jibe In IHSS we have a unique set up 
California does 7 
Yes 

What's unique about it 7 

We have really a very good program which many 
states don't have 

I would like to just interject that that 
really does help people keep out of nursing 
homes 

Yes, that's what it's all about and how 
that plays You do try to get different ideas 
For instance, if we find out another state has 
done something, we might get an idea, but you 
tailor it to California Then how detailed 
regulations are, this whole business of the 
Office of Administrative Law is something that 
doesn't necessarily exist in all states Look 
at the size of this country Just like federal 
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regulations in this country it's a whole 
process m its own right of which I know 
nothing When we were in Zimbabwe, which is a 
small country, and we saw how a bill is 
introduced and administered, it's a very 
different thing And California, by its very 
nature is very different from other states 
But coming back to the role of the 
lobbyist, a lobbyist has to know all of the 
above Every so often you have a feeling that 
the legislature should not meet for a while, 
and time should be spent making present laws 
work correctly, getting the glitches out, and 
the legislature should spend time on oversight 
Just a footnote on these regulations, I know 
the Department of Social Services, AFDC, SSI, 
In-home Supportive Services, Medi-Cal, the new 
laws on nursing homes, all require regulations 
Until the regulations are promulgated, the law 
is not m force, which is a problem in its own 
right, which we will probably get to again 
because of nursing homes A law is passed, the 
department doesn’t let go of the regulations, 
and the law is not enforced I remember in one 
particular case, the CRLA went to court trying 
to force the implementation of a law trying to 
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make sure the regulations would be promulgated 
One more footnote on the regulations, I 
don't know what has happened within the last 
few years, but the Department of Aging—there 
are several laws that have to do with the 
Department of Aging—never had regulations and 
never went through any regulatory process 
It's been always a puzzlement, it's like a law 
unto itself or no law at all 
How can it operate without regulations 0 
I don't know It's as if they say, "that's the 
way we do it," no proper procedure Now AFDC 
by federal law, I think, is required to go 
through certain regulatory procedures, or by 
state law I don't know I should know, but I 
don't But the Department of Aging just does 
things or, rather doesn't do things, as has 
been the case in the last few years It has 
raised a lot of eyebrows in the senior 
community 
10, Side A] 
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REINIER Emma, I’ve noticed in going through your 

Seniors in Sacramento newsletter that COLAs or 
the Cost of Living Adjustments are threatened 
with being cut because of the spiraling high 
cost of Medi-Cal And it almost seems to me 
that the state monies are going to the 
providers, to the doctors and to the health 
providers, rather than to the poor 
GUNTERMAN Well, the irony of it is, first, we really 
should distinguish between the high cost of 
health care and that high technology is 
increasing the cost, and the whole question of 
the economics of health care and whether there 
is any genuine cost control in health care 
There is a rationing of health care, but 
basically it's rationed so the poor don't get 
it One of the reasons, incidentally, that 
health care is high and that health insurance 
is going up and that therefore employers are 
not able to afford paying health insurance for 
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the employees—and it's a big issue in unions 
and labor negotiations—is because there are 
not enough public funds for people who need 
health care Since some hospitals, especially 
hospitals because that's where the expensive 
care is, are forced to take people for free, 
they jack up their prices elsewhere So, it's 
backwards Persons either don't get any care 
or they get it for free and the prices go up 
for others If you had a more rational health 
system, which is what we are after, it would 
control some costs People would get the care 
they needed and not land m the very expensive 
emergency care 

Regarding health economics, you really 
need to know somebody who specializes m that 
But I would like to go back to Medi-Cal The 
irony m what you are saying is that, yes, 
health care is very expensive and providers are 
getting a lot of money, but generally speaking 
the Medi-Cal rates are so low providers often 
don't want to serve Medi-Cal patients So it's 
again backwards 

There's evidence for that m the 
newsletters also 
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year finally something was done about it, m 
many counties no pregnant woman on AFDC could 
find a doctor who would take her because she 
was on Medi-Cal So, the first time she sees a 
doctor is when she comes to the hospital to 
have the baby delivered She gets no pre-natal 
care That likely ups the cost of her care and 
her child's care No inexpensive preventive 
care That drives up health costs It's not 
just that Medi-Cal providers are being 
overpaid 

That's a very difficult issue for me m 
general because you mentioned somewhere along 
the line that we worked on nursing home 
legislation Most people in nursing homes m 
California are ultimately paid for, or even 
from the beginning paid for, under Medi-Cal 
That's where a lot of the money goes If you 
would take some of that money and have these 
people not go to nursing homes, but use 
alternatives, and receive preventive care, you 
would save a lot of money m one fell swoop 
We talked about that earlier, alternatives To 
stick to the subject of the nursing homes, I 
believe that most of the advocates even now 
will agree that Medi-Cal pay for nursing homes 
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is not high enough There is legislation m 

The question is how do you pay sufficient 
money and yet tie it to quality of care’ If 
you increase the rates but you don't have 
strong conditions that a certain amount of that 
money gets translated into patient care, you 
still do not help the people whom you 
represent Clearly we don't have to lobby for 
the nursing home industry They have plenty of 
clout compared to us But I am 
Are they very powerful’ 

Oh, exceedingly powerful, and they have 
connections m high places 
Like what’ 

Well, personal connections with the 
administration, they may have special 
connections with some leaders m the 
legislature, and of course they have lots of 
money and all that The amount of money they 
contribute is just horrendous, it's like the 
insurance companies They are a big industry 
But the real care m nursing homes is provided 
basically by the people who take care of the 
persons in the nursing home I hope I dredge 
this up, correctly, out of my mind If I 
remember right, about 65 percent of the dollar 
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for nursing home care on the average should go 
to the workers OK, pretend then that you get 
a 10 percent increase, so that the rate goes up 
a dollar You would think of that increase m 
rate, 65 cents of that dollar should go to the 
workers 

The Legislative Analyst quite some years 
ago made a study of how much of the money 
actually went to the workers One of our big 
fights was finding out how much of the money 
goes to the workers because that's on whom the 
care depends And going back a little bit 
earlier than that, I don't remember the exact 
amount, but at one point—I am not too sure 
that [Assemblyman Art] Agnos was involved m 
that piece of legislation—there was a mandate 
that there would be an increase of 5 cents an 
hour (or whatever) to nursing home aides, the 
vocational nurses in nursing homes There was 
an item for it m the budget, and it was then 
that Agnos checked in and found out that most 
of that money had not been passed on to the 
workers So a lot of our effort on legislation 
has been on seeing that money that does go to 
nursing homes is earmarked appropriately for 


the workers 
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That's really a woman's issue too, isn't it, 
because the caretakers, of course, are women 
Oh, yes Many of the people who work in 
nursing homes, the workers, are our clients, 
too They live below the poverty level and 
that raises the question of the minimum wage 
The wage issue in nursing homes is something we 
worked on a lot You remember that there was 
an increase in the minimum wage That had a 
ripple effect I remember that increased the 
Medi-Cal costs for nursing homes, but the wages 
are still scandalously low 

Here is a good example of allies with whom 
we worked, for instance, the SEIU [State 
Employees' International Union] To the extent 
nursing homes are organized, we worked with the 
union that represented them Our office hoped 
very much to get other senior organizations 
involved, for instance, the Older Women's 
League, and we pointed out that it is a women's 
issue Of course, everybody thinks of nursing 
homes as a senior issue After a while I got 
kind of sick of that because in reality it's a 
very small percentage of the senior population 
that's ever in a nursing home It's only 5 
percent of the people over sixty-five 
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Is that so 9 

You look around, if you have all those 
seniors sitting m nursing homes, and there 
would be fewer 

So 95 percent of the people manage to 
stay out of nursing homes 

Well, it's a more complicated statistic 
and I don't want to pursue it too much unless I 
bone up on it a little For instance, what 
percent are in of persons over eighty-five^ 

But many people are m and out too And some 
people don't have to be in I am almost sure I 
mentioned this before—we would not have the 
nursing homes we have in California if Medi-Cal 
had not started paying for nursing homes 
Medi-Cal really created the industry Now 
funds are shorter, the rates are low, but in 
the meantime here is the industry and you have 
these nursing homes 

So many people were funneled into nursing homes 
who probably really didn't have to be there 
because of the financing 

That's right You see if you needed 
long-term services that's the only place you 
ended We did not have adult day health—I 
mentioned that earlier—we still have only 
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fifty [centers] When Medi-Cal came into 
being, it funded only nursing homes, skilled 
nursing facility care, and you want to be sure 
to say it's that rather than residential care 
without the medical component If at that time 
Medi-Cal had funded adult day health, which is 
a Medi-Cal benefit, we would have had adult day 
health jump up all over because it would have 
had funding Many projects spring up if 
there's government funding, nursing homes 
sprung up 

And that very powerful lobby has been 
successful m getting policies that benefit 
nursing homes 

I think, again I would say that differently 
There are nursing homes and there are problems 
with nursing homes and not with all of them 
And here is where I can never understand the 
industry The industry says "We don't want 
violations or poor care " And why they then 
fight legislation that would toughen up 
regulations, I do not know 

I already mentioned that one of our first 
important bills was SSI The second one that 
our office worked on a lot was nursing home 
reform [My boss Peter Koppelman, head of the 
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senior program of the CRLA, came up with the 
idea, which is still law, to base] 1 the system 
of enforcing regulations m a nursing home on a 
citation system This is patterned after 
traffic laws If you do something wrong, you 
get a citation Then you improve or take care 
of it, if not, then you get a fine That was 
the original nursing home reform [Of course, 
serious violations, as in serious traffic 
violations, would carry stiff penalties up 
front ] 2 The original nursing home reform was 
A B 1600 3 and several bills that followed, A B 
1601 and so on 

Do you remember about when that was 7 
It was the first year, as far as I know, 
either the first or the second year 
That you were there 

It was Leo McCarthy's package, nursing 
home reform He really has been from the 
beginning, as long as I have been around, "Mr 
nursing home reform " There were hearings up 
and down the state You will hear scandals. 


bracketed material inserted by Emma Gunterman 

2 Bracketed material inserted by Emma Gunterman 

3 A B 1601, 1973-1974 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 924 

(1973) 
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somebody is being abused m a nursing home, or 
poor care, and what not Then you have 
hearings, and you have a tremendous outcry 
about it Then you have legislation and a big 
to-do over it, and "Boom," it goes down again 
Now the first big reform was Leo McCarthy's, 

A B 1600, 1601 and 1602 One of those bills 
created adult day health But that was way 
after the nursing homes were already m 
existence It was started as an experiment on 
a very small scale There was quite a bit of 
opposition from the nursing homes, but there 
was a lot of publicity and lot of power behind 
the legislation I am sure there were a lot of 
co-authors I can't really remember, but anyhow 
the bill went through, probably not exactly m 
the way it was originally introduced, but it 
really was a step forward 

And then we found out how it worked When 
you had the violations—for instance, somebody 
was a diabetic and yet was given sugar against 
instructions, that's not a minor little detail- 
-what the line was, "Well, you can do it once " 
And there's never a fine Some of these 
violations you cannot correct If I am 
supposed to have a certain diet, or if I am 
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supposed to get a certain medicine, and you 
don't give it to me, you can't give me two 
pills the next time So m reality for many of 
these violations which were so-called self- 
corrected, no fines were collected To this 
date the number of fines collected is very low 
compared to the number of violations Then 
there is the whole issue of regulations I 
talked about that, how long it would take, and 
then you have the question of implementation 
Of course, nursing homes have legal staff If 
they appeal, it takes up time and the state has 
limited money So there have been on-going 
battles 

I don't want to leave the impression that 
all nursing homes are bad Some of our nursing 
home advocates who are in nursing homes and see 
the abuses are, of course, upset It's hard for 
them to acknowledge that there are good homes 
There are good ones There' s no question about 
it And as I said at the beginning, I just do 
not understand why the industry doesn't help in 
enforcing the law They will say they are 
interested m enforcement, but in reality they 
are not 
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GUNTERMAN No Actually the laws have been strengthened 

I think now there is a mandatory fine after one 
violation, and a statutory change which stopped 
this phony self-correcting business 

[End Tape 10, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 10, Side B] 

GUNTERMAN I think things are improving and I think some 
of the leadership in the nursing home industry 
has really improved There are two big 
sections of the nursing home industry, one is 
for profit and they are the ones who are the 
most powerful, California Association of Health 
Facilities And you have CAHA, California 
Association for Homes for the Aged, they’re the 
non-profit sector We have sponsored 
legislation jointly with CAHA, either they 
supported us or have not fought some of our 
reforms Right now, it’s CAHA which has done a 
lot of work on trying to figure out how to make 
the reimbursement m such a way when the 
nursing home receives more money, that money is 
targeted for care, that it goes to the workers 
I wish I could remember, but the figures of 
turnover in nursing homes are scandalous 
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For workers It's mind-boggling 
So it’s still very low paying 
It’s still low pay, generally speaking, 
but I am sure there are exceptions As I said, 
I don't think any of the advocates right now 
would question that what we have now in 1990, 
the reimbursement, is not as high as it should 
be Along with that, there are some nursing 
homes, and it's a big fight, refuse to take 
people on Medi-Cal So again there is 
legislation m to force nursing homes to take 
them 

Because it is not profitable for the 
nursing homes 

In some areas they will take a person on 
Medi-Cal m a separate section of the hospital 
Well, if they are moved out from there to the 
closest nursing home, where none of their 
relatives can visit them, it's a tremendous 
hardship So they have put legislation m to 
allow those people to stay where they are 
There are many, many different angles, pay for 
the workers, the fine system, the collection of 
fines A lot of it depends on the 
administration, whether the nursing home 
section of the Department of Health Services 
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does a good 30 b Incidentally, our program has 
put out a nursing home guide which explains 
exactly how the law works, which is available 
It is probably worthwhile getting that m the 
archives I think 

From California Rural Legal Assistance 

Yes I was responsible—I didn't write 
it—but I helped edit it Our program prided 
itself on accuracy So I checked it for 
accuracy and checked with all of the experts 
It's called, "Problems with a Nursing 
Facility 7 " It explains complaint procedures 
and where to go for help It explains the law 

and gives sample letters We have had to 
update it as the laws changed Let's go back 
to the nursing home legislation history The 
big push was first by McCarthy and then there 
was 

Leo McCarthy 

Leo McCarthy, and then in a while Art 
Agnos put m a bill which, if I remember right, 
our office sponsored Leslie Kwass was one of 
our attorneys in the San Francisco office and 
she worked on it It had to do with mandatory 
fines if there was a second 
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violation If I remember right, that bombed 
out The nursing homes industry just clobbered 
us right away I learned a lot during that 
period because I would sit m the audience and 
Leslie would be the person testifying I 
didn’t know that much about nursing homes I 
heard what our side said and then I heard what 
the nursing home opposition said It would 
complain about the nursing home inspectors 
How the inspectors would cite them because a 
resident was wearing a blue sock and a red sock 
and other unimportant, non-health-related 
incidents To an uninformed listener it 
sounded as if the industry had a case The 
fact was that those incidents were not 
considered violations and no fines were levied 
or citations given And then the industry 
lobbyist would complain how the poor nursing 
homes just couldn't cope because the law and 
regulations were so vague and the inspectors so 
incompetent 

Then Art asked, "Would you like us to make 
the law more specific 9 " "Yes, yes, yes, yes " 
This all dealt with improving the original 
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McCarthy nursing home statute 1 Leslie Kwass 
represented our senior program in the 
administrative hearings These same people who 
in the legislative hearing complained that 
regulations were not specific, previously m 
administrative hearings had protested against 
making them specific But I would not have 
known that, sitting there m the audience, 
neither would any of the legislators 
REINIER Which same people said that 9 

GUNTERMAN, The people who were representing the 

nursing homes That shows again that if you 
are going to work on a piece of legislation and 
you*re going to lobby for it and convince a 
legislator, you have to know what you are 
talking about Most of all, you have to know 
what your opposition is saying One of the 
most effective things we ever did was when 
there was another piece of legislation being 
considered I think this is the second one 
that Art Agnos proposed 1 Again, it was a big 
reform proposal where there had been hearings 
up and down the state, there had been some 


'a B 2260, 1983-1984 Reg Sess (1983) 
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deaths in nursing homes, everybody was 
interested This was the next push on big 
reform legislation by Agnos One of the most 
effective things we ever did is we put m the 
newsletter exactly what the different 
provisions were Then we put in what the 
opposition said about each provision And then 
we put m a rebuttal to the opposition, so 
people could be really educated Over that 
piece of legislation—I can't pin down the 
date—we had a tremendous battle Our side was 
sending many letters, but the other side was 
too This is where I feel it is so important 
that if I or anybody else writes a letter, we 
had better know what we're talking about I 
remember that letters came from residents in a 
nursing home in San Francisco to Art Agnos to 
vote against his own bill because it would hurt 
the people in the nursing home 
They didn't know he sponsored it 
No Who do you think got them to write those 
letters 9 And then there was another crazy 
incident From somewhere in the valley, 
Bakersfield or somewhere, letters were sent to 
a legislator—I wish I could remember who it 


was, I think he was on the same floor as Art 
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terrible bill which was sponsored by Art Agnos, 
because, they said, it would take money away 
from nursing home residents It was }ust 
absolutely ridiculous He went into Art's 
office and asked, "What is this all that 
about[He knew that Art, a former aide to 
McCarthy, was also a champion of nursing home 
residents j 1 They followed through and found 
out that the person who had asked these people 
to write those letters, was the owner of a 
nursing home It was pretty outrageous It 
did not help the nursing homes Using people 
in nursing homes to write letters, after all 
is pretty bad 

But it was the same kind of thing that 
backfired once on a medical association up m 
Chico The bill had to do with Medi-Cal 
reimbursement The doctors gave form letters 
to their patients claiming a piece of 
legislation would hurt the patients and they 
wouldn't be able to get good care Because we 
saw the letters, we knew it originated from one 
source I don't know whether it came from the 
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state or whether it came from the local 
society Since we had the letter m hand and 
could show it, it backfired and was not very 
effective It had to do with Medi-Cal 

So you could demonstrate where it really 
came from 

Yes, and that letter was a pretty dumb thing to 
do Our side doesn't have the money to do it 
Something like that is very bad I keep 
wanting to tell you over and over, it's one 
thing to disagree, to be honorable and disagree 
about something We often met with people from 
the nursing home industry and in some cases 
there is honest disagreement It's very often 
obvious we just come from a different 
perspective 

But how you make your case and whether you 
do it straight, the same thing goes about 
legislators In the last few years people who 
have come and testified in the legislature have 
been at times shocked, and so have some of us 
old hands, at the way persons who testify, 
ordinary citizens, would be treated by the 
chair of a committee 


GUNTERMAN 


You mean rudely 7 

Rudely, balled out, made fun of, and I 
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believe that it is beyond the pale I don't 
care who it is, people should not be on a power 
trip, they should be civil And the 
interesting thing is that m reality in the 
legislature, the Democrats and Republicans, who 
are very different on some issues, sit on a 
committee and learn to live with each other 
And they don't conduct themselves like that 
Now for them to do that just because they have 
power, or for whatever reason, is really bad 
manners We're supposed to have a citizen's 
democracy and here a person comes and 
testifies—and that's not easy for an ordinary 
person to come up and testify—to have that 
happen is just beyond the pale 
Do you think women are treated rudely** 

Well, the way I feel about the legislature, 
generally, I get this from my husband He says 
that if you took at random 120 people out of 
the California citizens, you would probably 
have the same kind of a mix that you have m 
the legislature You have sexists, you have 
non-sexists, you have some who are very lazy, 
some people who work like damn fools, some have 
more integrity than others You have all the 
same mix Obviously, on the average there is a 
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difference If you just go to the street, take 
people off the street, especially if you do it 
downtown right now, your income would be pretty 
low 

Whereas the legislature's is pretty high 

But if you did a true average, whatever 
that would be, you would still have people m 
the legislature who on the average are better 
educated—have had more education, educated is 
a very difficult word—have had more education 
on the average and have a better income But 
as far as societal attitude, I think in many 
ways it does reflect 

A real cross-spectrum 

I believe so, and I don't know to what 
extent you can maneuver that or jimmy it by 
drawing lines or anything like that The other 
thing is—which I didn't come up with but is 
really fascinating to me—that all of the time 
you hear people downgrading elected officials 
but they almost inevitably stand up for their 
own elected official Now m plain logic, that 
doesn't make sense 

You know you were saying earlier, if you don't 
mind my saying this, that you have been shocked 
at how rudely women have been treated by some 
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legislators 

Well, I think I should correct that I think I 
have been shocked at some of the sexist 
attitudes For instance, at the hearing on the 
first bill on domestic violence, witnesses 
would talk about men beating up on their women, 
and nobody would seem too perturbed by this 
Then a legislator would ask, "Well, what about 
doing it the other way around* 5 What about 
women beating up on the men 7 " There would be 
laughter They'd }oke I don't think m 1990 
most people, certainly educated people who have 
any idea that they want to run for office, 
would be caught making those kinds of remarks, 
sexist remarks It's very hard to pinpoint 
when I was treated a certain way because I was 
a woman, or because I was an older person, or 
because it was someone they had seen around for 
a long time and they knew Emma, I don't know 
It's hard to distinguish 

How do you feel that you have been treated* 5 
I think I have been treated well as a person, 
generally speaking If anything, at times 
condescending But I don't know whether that's 
condescending because of my age, condescending 
because, oh, I am one of these people who looks 
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out for the poor people and especially the 
seniors During my child care days it wasn't 
quite that way "Oh, Emma, we think you're 
nice, but you’re just too idealistic " I 
don’t know whether they would speak m the same 
tone if I were a man with exactly the same 
point of view But you know also, if another 
woman had taken my position, it would have been 
different And now Shelley Rouillard, who is 
m her thirties, is doing what I’m doing and 
she undoubtedly is treated differently But 
also, I’ve been around a long time 
Yes, and I think you've earned a great deal of 
respect 

Well it was interesting yesterday when I was 
in the Capitol meeting these friends who were 
up I was standing in the hallway and one of 
the legislators who hadn’t been there that long 
came by and said, "Hello, Emma " I really 
hadn't talked to him very much One, he is 
somebody who runs for office and probably is 
used to remembering names And then I was 
around a lot and he was on Senate Finance or 
Appropriations I think he was on the sub¬ 
committee and he recognized me So you know, I 
was kind of like a fixture, like a sergeant at 
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arms It's very hard to pinpoint that 

But that longevity must be helpful to you as a 

lobbyist 

Oh, yes, and I think in terms of being treated 
well, I will take credit as the whole CRLA 
should take credit because I think we do a darn 
good careful 30 b We provide information and 
information is very worthwhile 

On complicated issues 

Complicated issues and I think we do a 
good 30 b and clearly do an honest 30 b We are 
not trying to do anything self-serving We 
have been successful in quite a number of 
pieces of legislation We have killed some bad 
stuff, and I think m the total body politic we 
have contributed by educating on issues 
Certainly in long-term services we have done a 
lot of work, on general assistance we did a lot 
of work Cost of living, we did a lot of work 
Since I have been the one who worked there, 
people who know that would respect me for it 
And I respect them Of course, there are some 
legislators I have not a speck of respect for, 
but that's not necessarily because I agree or 
disagree with them There are a few people 
with whom I probably often agree for whom I 
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have no respect, and vice versa 
Can I ask you why 7 

I think it comes to the whole question of 
integrity There are some people who play 
games, some people on whom you can count Some 
people treat people respectfully, they follow 
their beliefs, they work hard, they earn 
respect, even if they do, from your standpoint 
or my standpoint, do the wrong thing And then 
there are others who are sloppy, they don’t do 
their jobs, they don't show up, they don’t know 
what they are talking about, they goof off—I 
certainly don’t mean that you have to be 
serious all of the time—or they are just plain 
sleazy It’s the same thing with lobbyists 
There are some lobbyists on the other side whom 
we like and respect as people One person who 
lobbies for the nursing homes, there is no love 
lost between him and me, and most people agree 
with me that they don’t think that he is a 
person who would be a good lobbyist But there 
are other people who work for the industry with 
whom I have no trouble So it’s very 
individual 

I do think that over the last few years, 
and it is very hard to judge objectively the 
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legislators have not had, what should I say, 
the stature of some of the ones I knew earlier 
I feel more and more people are holding their 
finger to the wind and are going for the 
popular rather than what is good policy I 
remember [Assemblyman] John [J ] Miller He 
died He was an assemblyman and he said 
something which I like to quote It concerned 
a criminal justice bill, which is often one of 
these politically sensitive bills, and I 
remember his saying, "And you gentlemen"—there 
were no women on that particular committee at 
that time—"And you gentlemen will vote for 
this bill unless you want to be a leader " I 
bumped into Leo McCarthy yesterday at the 
Capitol, and I was so glad to see him Not 
that he's not a politician, he wants to be 
elected, I just wish he were governor, but I 
don’t think he compromises his basic beliefs 
And I don’t think he holds up his finger to the 
wind to find out what he wants to do This 
does not mean that press releases aren't put 
out by people to make him look good, but he is 
a man I trust That’s important and that's 
what really could turn some things around 
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Take the leadership right now m 
California, on health and homeless, on money 
and taxation on education, where is the 
leadership* 3 I remember once at a convention 
when Joe and I were manning an FCL [Friends 
Committee on Legislation] literature table and 
talked with [State] Senator Walter W Stiern 
He told us a legislator should vote for what he 
or she believes in and keep on doing it And 
when your constituents aren't with you any 
more, then you*11 be voted out of office We 
watched him over a long period It's very hard 
to stick with your own opinion because you have 
all of these other influences Yesterday at 
the Capitol, I bumped into one of the staff 
persons for Senator Petris, who has been there 
a long time and the staff member remembers the 
"good ole days," of Senator Petris and Senator 
George Miller, the father His son, 

Congressman George Miller, he's in congress, in 
the leadership there Walt Stiern was one of 
the old leadership I remember that he was one 
of the very active people during the fair 
housing fight, and he felt very deeply about 
discrimination He was a veterinarian by 
profession, and years ago when there was a 
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part-time legislature, he told us when he went 
around to visit the farms in his district and 
he treated their cows, he said, "Now, you don't 
feed the black cow less food than the white 
cow " So wherever he was this is what he 
believed in He went to every Rotary Club and 
he always asked, "Where are your black 
members 9 " This meant something to him and he 
supported legislation consistent with this He 
didn't look at it as the popular thing to do 
He came from Bakersfield Bakersfield is not 
known as the most progressive area in the 
state Something like that makes you respect a 
legislator [State] Senator [Virgil] O'Sullivan 
was another great man Some people have said 
that when the legislature became better paid, 
people came because they wanted to make it 
their career 

I was going to ask you if you had a date 
for when the change occurred 

Well, I refuse to believe that people 
when they do things for money don't do a good 
job I really don't believe that There are 
some people who just believe in a job and do a 
good job and they don't do it just for pay It 
is easy to say, "Well, before, people did it 
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because they wanted to serve and not because 
they needed the money " I don't know I can't 
look in any of the legislators' minds whether 
they want to be elected because they really 
just want to have power and/or money and they 
are not interested in what they can do with 
that power I don't know 

Did you see a change occur in 1978 after Prop 
13 was passed 9 

Well, I felt that during that whole period 
there was no real leadership in California, 
looking back on it You had no real statewide 
leadership I think Leo McCarthy was a good 
leader, but he was not a statewide leader He 
was a leader in the legislature The whole 
mood of Proposition 13, the Gann amendment, 
were all anti anti, anti-government I 
remember very vividly how Senator Al Rodda, 
also one of the great senators right here from 
Sacramento, once explained what was wrong with 
Reagan It was not that he was conservative, 
but that Reagan basically did not believe that 
there was a place for government He was ready 
to do away with government So you had this 
anti-government attitude and a period of no 
great leaders here After Prop 13 there were a 
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lot of mediocre—I take that back—it was more 
that the legislators didn’t measure up to the 
previous ones It was not a question of youth 
There were quite a number of very young people, 
but I don’t feel that young people don’t give 
leadership 

When you look back and you talk about 
"giant leadership," are there any individuals 
that come to your mind* 3 Leo McCarthy is 

Well, yes, Leo McCarthy And I think of 
Senator George Miller who was Chair of Senate 
Finance, and he was a leader and a strong 
person I am so convinced that we would never 
have had the chaos m our finances, we never 
would have had Prop 13 and the conditions that 
caused it if he had still been alive One of 
my other heroes is a Republican, Assemblyman 
[Frank] Lanterman He was the Lanterman of the 
Lanterman-Petns-Short mental health reform A 
man with integrity, worked like a dog, cared, 
intelligent There are some good people Of 
course, people who have been here for only a 
few years by the very nature cannot be great 
leaders yet But the atmosphere is so 
different 


Years ago we had [Artie] Samish We’ve 
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always have had money and special interest 
problems, but I don't think we ever had the 
power of money as we are seeing now It isn't 
just all the money, it's the [television] TV 
You can't run for office unless you have TV 
and to have TV you have to have money What 
does the citizenry hear about you m just two 
minutes or a half a minute or two seconds 
bites’ How can you provide leadership’ 
Wouldn't it be nice to have a person, like Leo 
McCarthy, say, "These are the things I believe 
in You can red-bait me, you can call me all 
kinds of things, but this is what I believe m 
I'm not going to hold my finger m the wind and 
I'm not going to equivocate, this is what I 
believe " And I think it can be done, spell 
out the facts 
And people would respond 

I think it's possible It would be hard I 
don’t see anything wrong with attacking another 
person's point of view At least talk on the 
issues I think people would respond There 
have been cases—and I wish I could remember— 
where a legislator would stay in who on 
certain issues would vote against a trend but 
still would be a leader It is hard to be 
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objective right now when we have had a terrible 
presidential campaign We've gone through an 
administration where I felt and I still feel 
that the information that comes from the 
governor's office is scandalous The quality 
of his vetoes of bills is scandalous They 
don't make sense 

You mean the present governor, [Governor 
George] Deukmejian 9 

The present governor 
, Side B] 

11, Side A] 

Emma, you were saying some things about the 
Deukmejian administration, perhaps you would 
like to pursue that a little further 
I realize I used the word "scandalous," but I 
don't mean scandal in the way it usually is 
used, although I do feel some of his 
appointments are scandalous, not m terms of 
having your hand m somebody's pocket, but he 
certainly has appointed people just because 
they are in his political entourage who are 
totally incompetent I don't consider that 
good government What I'm really saying is 
that his administration is of poor quality 
That judgment comes as a result of contacts I 
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had with the agencies when I worked on various 
issues His Department of Finance has come up 
with descriptions of programs which have 
nothing to do with real people in those 
programs That doesn't make good sense to me 
I imagine up to a point everybody uses figures 
m their own way, but it seems to me that this 
administration, its [public relations] PR group 
or Department of Finance, has done a very, very 
inadequate, if not false, job in presenting 
money issues On budget issues, there have 
been just crazy games played There we miss 
somebody like George Miller, although Senator 
Al Alquist, Chairman of Senate Finance, is no 
slouch and Assemblyman Vasconcellos Chairman 
of Assembly Ways and Means, is no slouch But 
it isn't right to me for a government that is 
allegedly responsible to come close to 
falsifying information for political reasons 
And as far as I am concerned that is total 
incompetency 

Do you think that Governor Deukmejian is 
forced into some of those stands by the Gann 
limit* 3 

No, I think you can level, you don't have to 
play games I don't see any use for games It 
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still surprises me because I remember 
Deukmejian when he was a senator and, as I 
said, he carried a pension reform legislation 
sponsored by us I would not expect the kind 
of person I knew as a senator to do what he is 
doing now And he is responsible because he is 
the governor How much he personally knows and 
doesn't know, I don't know Obviously a 
governor has to delegate a lot, but that’s no 
excuse 

Emma, we should talk about some of the issues 
prior to your retirement from CRLA For 
example, I think it was in 1982 that you began 
to work with the foundation Now why was that 9 
What happened that caused that change 9 
What really happened is at the federal level 
there were cutbacks m funding for legal 
services Cutbacks m money, and restrictions 
on lobbying And I think I mentioned how 
outraged I was and still am about that So 
there was not sufficient money to continue 
paying all the legislative advocates Then the 
CRLA, or rather persons interested m the CRLA, 
started an independent foundation with money 
raised by private citizens Since there was 
not enough money to keep all of the work done 
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by the California Rural Legal Assistance with 

public money, and since some of the activities 

are now prohibited under the new legal services 

restrictions—bad as they are, they are the 

law—that's why the foundation was started So 

then I went on the foundation payroll 

Did that mean you were responsible for fund 

raising as well as your advocacy 7 

Yes, to some extent We knew money was needed 

In the beginning I did not do any fund raising 

except what we go through subscriptions for the 

newsletter I continued putting out the 

newsletter f Seniors m Sacramento ] Originally 

it was a free service Our goal was to serve 

people below the poverty level 

One thing I don't think we've really said and 

we should, how did you distribute your 

newsletter 7 

Through subscriptions Years ago we could do 
it free But then there was no funding any 
more 

Were you able to reach a lot of the people who 
really needed the information through the 
newsletter 7 

There are two kinds of information One type 
is to let persons know what present laws are 
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and their implications The other is 
legislative information for those who want to 
be involved in the legislative process That 
includes Independent Living Centers, Older 
Women*s League, senior organizations, agencies, 
social service agencies, social welfare offices 

Throughout the state 

Throughout the state I have no idea, I 
haven't looked at that list for years, but 
there are a lot of agencies that are 
subscribers Of course our goal was to get as 
many legislators, chairs of different 
organizations, and individuals as subscribers 
to receive information on our issues When I 
started there weren't as many senior 
organizations around That has changed a lot 
over the years There was no Senior 
Legislature That was created while I was 
there I never worked on that I still feel 
that it is not the way to go because if you 
follow that logic, then you need a senior 
legislature, you need a women's legislature, 
you need a children's legislature, you need a 
loggers' legislature, and you need a truck 
drivers' legislature, where does it end 7 Whom 
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do your legislators represent except all these 
people 9 You need high school students 1 
legislators Really, to me, seniors are people 
with all kinds of interests 

And sometimes contradictory interests, 
one group against another 

With very contradictory interests and 
Lord knows, contradictory points of view The 
irony is in some ways that some of the 
Democratic legislators who are very sympathetic 
to the plight of low-income seniors just assume 
that the seniors will vote for them While the 
majority of seniors voted for Reagan It's 
interesting, I really don't know how to put it 
all together, but I'll just state it for the 
record When you look at the platform of the 
Senior Legislature, which is made up of seniors 
who are elected by seniors throughout the 
state, their platform is hardly a Reagan 
platform I would say it often represents the 
opposite point of view It's not that there 
aren't some conservatives m the Senior 
Legislature, the majority would maintain the 
automatic COLA [cost of living adjustment], 
more money for In-Home Supportive Services, and 
so on I have a hard time believing that with 
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that platform the majority of the senior 
legislators would have voted for a Republican 
government, although I know senior legislators 
who are Republicans Obviously there is no 
litmus test This election for senior 
legislators is done 

I was going to say, what is this * 5 
Well, it's confusing The state of 
California is divided into AAAs, Area Agencies 
on Aging, I think there are twenty-six of them, 
it may be only twenty-two In every one of 
those districts people elect senior 
legislators You have to declare yourself a 
candidate, and I think you have to have a 
certain number of signatures and you get on the 
ballot The Area Agency on Aging in that 
particular area takes care of the mechanics of 
the election 

And what do these senior legislators do^ 

The senior legislators, once they are elected, 
meet as the Senior Legislature m October 
They have an assembly and a senate and they 
introduce bills Then the senior legislators 
get one of the regular legislators, (whom the 
seniors like to call junior legislators) to 
introduce the measures which passed both houses 
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of the Senior Legislature, into the regular 
legislature 

I see It’s how they select their 

Their priorities Now it's a very 
confusing thing Because these senior 
legislators may belong to the Grey Panthers, 
they may be members of the AARP [Association of 
Retired Persons], they may be members of the 
Older Women' s League They may be somebody who 
has been a volunteer with a nursing home 
ombudsman program and has contact that way with 
older folks, or someone who doesn't belong to 
any senior organization You have some people 
who are very interested m housing There are 
all kinds of people 

Are they pretty much a cross section of 
seniors 7 

Well, except that I am willing to bet that they 
don't politically represent a cross section 
because the majority of seniors voted for 
Reagan and voted for Deukmejian And the 
priorities of the senior legislators do not 
reflect Reagan/Deukmejian priorities For 
instance, there is division of community 
property when one person goes into a nursing 
home and the spouse stays at home which keeps 
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that spouse from being pauperized Then a bill 
just recently provided that when both spouses 
live at home and one of them needs In-Home 
Supportive Services, the other one would not 
have to be pauperized to make the first spouse 
eligible That's a piece of legislation which 
our program introduced several times and the 
Senior Legislature took it over They have 
introduced it twice It has been vetoed two 
times in a row by the governor 

But the whole business of seniors I don't 
really know how to deal with it because I have 
a different point of view than many of the 
"organized" seniors I feel that seniors are 
people who happen to be older I feel that 
many seniors have much more m common with some 
young people than some old people and vice 
versa I am somebody who is interested m 
teaching math Right now I have more m common 
with people who are math teachers than I have 
with some other person There's this common 
feeling that seniors vote Well, seniors do 
vote And so when the Senior Legislature 
introduces their bills, legislators fall all 
over themselves to introduce those bills The 
Senior Legislature has come a long way because 
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when they first came, they were just citizens 
from all over and they didn't know really how 
this worked A bill got introduced which was a 
Senior Legislature sponsored bill, then it got 
passed, got signed into law, and they'd say, 
"See how well we did " Then they found out 
that by the time the bill got through all the 
teeth were taken out of it Or there was no 
money provided for it 

There is by now a Senior Coalition Well, 
anyhow, it's like you have the Legislative 
Round Table for Women, the seniors now have a 
group where you have representatives of all of 
the senior organizations They meet once a 
month and they go over legislation The Senior 
Legislature has one representative on it 
Everybody believes that they represent all of 
the seniors Of course, nobody represents all 
of the seniors AARP is the biggest 
organization and they don't represent them all, 
Grey Panthers don't represent them all, Older 
Women's League don't The Congress of 
California Seniors, which is a big organization 
which is a little to the left of the AARP, 
doesn't represent them all Theoretically, the 
Senior Legislature should really represent 
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seniors, and they don't because it is just that 
particular group of people 

The Senior Coalition meets together once a 
month and goes over legislation and endorses 
legislation Then, as so many organizations 
want to do, they kind of want to make a voting 
list so they know which legislator is good and 
which legislator is bad I always have trouble 
with that The person who finally votes for a 
bill once it's on the floor is not necessarily 
the person who supported the bill It's not a 
good measure of that legislator's record That 
legislator may have been on the committee and 
tried to kill that bill or amend it or water it 
down in committee, and then when it was 
inevitably going to pass anyhow, vote for it 
for political reasons That doesn't tell you 
anything So I never liked using voting 
records But, I remember being at one of the 
meetings where they looked at which of the 
bills had passed which the seniors had backed, 
and guess what, they were all Mickey Mouse 
bills And then legislators take credit for 
having voted and introduced these senior bills, 
well, they were minor bills I can't think of 
a good example 
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They really didn't have any teeth 

Or didn’t do much, just minor things, not 
necessarily bad bills, probably all watered 
down The Senior Legislature has progressed, 
knows better what it is doing, has become more 
sophisticated That doesn't mean to say that 
these people as individuals weren't 
sophisticated They just weren't as aware of 
this process here in the Capitol If you come 
up once a month you still don't know what's 
going on, partly because you come with all this 
baggage of prejudice and think you know how it 
works And then one of your own legislators 
comes and says, "Well, you just come here and 
I'll introduce this bill for you I'm with 
you " The senior or other person doesn't 
understand that that legislator may be a 
wonderful person, but be the worst person to 
introduce that bill for a variety of reasons 
So over the years the senior legislators 
learned their way around, not that they are 
dummies, they are hardly that, they are a 
great, nice bunch of people, intelligent bunch 
of people and a caring bunch of people At the 
start of the Senior Legislature time and again 
bills were introduced for free fishing license 
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for people over sixty-five That was 
considered a big senior issue 
[Interruption] 

Then every two years there is an election 
for the Senior Legislature, and about half of 
them don't run again So each year you have a 
whole bunch of people who know nothing about 
it But some of these people have been there a 
long time For instance, Dr Lee Strobeh, a 
wonderful guy, dentist, introduced a basic 
health access bill It was called twenty- 
twenty good number The priority of the 
Senior Legislature has been health insurance 
for everybody A man like Lee Strobeh, who is 
also on the Health Access Coalition, knows a 
lot about this issue But many of the seniors, 
just like people in general, really don't know 
the ins and outs Drafting a bill for health 
care is something we talked about earlier how 
do you have cost containment without denying 
access 9 What services are you willing to give, 
what range of services 9 Do you include mental 
health 9 How much dentistry and all that 9 
Those are very complicated issues Many 
seniors or other people say emotionally, "I 
want you to vote for this bill, and if you 
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don't vote for this bill, you are an enemy," 
and all that stuff That's not the way you 
work on legislation 

But I think the Senior Legislature, 
especially men like Lee Strobeh, has done a lot 
to educate people on health care They have 
had hearings on that, they have had people 
speak about the Canadian health plan They are 
talking on issues that are really important 
issues for society as a whole They are 
seniors and as seniors are interested m 
society This is a very interesting question 
Would these people who are so good on health, 
are so good on housing or education, will they 
be more effective working on their specialties 
only with health and only with housing 7 Or 
spending their time on the Senior Legislature 7 
Last night one of our company said, "You 
know, we write all of these letters Does it 
really make any difference 7 " He was working on 
peace issues, but he said, "Of all the time and 
money we spent on working on these particular 
issues, wouldn't it be better if we just elect 
a legislator whom we want 7 " There's a lot to 
be said for that Joe always says that the 
best way to lobby a legislator is to elect him 
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If I have elected you as a senator and worked 
for you in a campaign, clearly I am going to 
have access to you and you're going to listen 
to my opinion Of course, also by the same 
token, we are in tune with each other or I 
wouldn't have supported you 

But that's not the all of it You also 
have to work on issues That is something 
which by your asking me questions has been 
clarified for me, how working on legislation is 
part of education, of changing people's 
attitudes I believe in the "drop in the 
bucket" theory I feel that right now with 
this big focus on health care, which is so 
needed, we have certainly put our drops in the 
bucket on that issue, and we hope soon 

Building up that ground swell Emma, 
what made you decide that you were ready to 
retire 9 

Well, I never decided I was ready to retire I 
did decide, since I was m my seventies, and I 
believe even if I weren't m my seventies, I 
have a long-standing belief that no 
organization or cause should depend on one 
person Even though I have been lucky m my 
30b all along in having wonderful interns— 
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one of them has gone on to be a nursing home 
ombudsman, another was there for a short time, 
was a legal developer and later worked for 
legal services in the Department of Aging, m 
other words, many who have received on the 30b 
training and worked in the Capitol—what it 
came right down to was that I was it for the 
senior program And if I broke both legs or 
whatever, nobody would know my work So I felt 
that I should have an understudy and basically 
I should have somebody who could take over 
Well, unfortunately, there aren't many people 
who are willing to work full-time m this 
particular 30b for free or practically free I 
feel there is probably somebody around 
somewhere, but I didn't know how to find that 
person who could do it for free So I really 
worked hard I worked pretty hard doing the 
whole 30b, putting out the newsletter, putting 
out the fact sheets and all that stuff I don't 
know how much we have talked about the fact 
sheets, but when I look back on it and when I 
talk to Shelley now, and I see how much time I 
used to spend Now as a person who is not 
working for the program, I am still editing the 


newsletter It takes several hours here and 
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several hours there, and even the fact sheets 
They were a big part of my 30b 

I spent a lot of time doing what I hate 
most, trying to get some money And we did get 
some grant money which, incidentally, actually 
came because of contacts Because I knew 
somebody who knew that we existed and needed 
money and he suggested writing to get hold of 
this person So it was a personal contact, not 
working on grants and so on, although I helped 
prepare that stuff too I would rather apply 
for welfare than apply for grants You know 
how I feel about applying for welfare Those 
are strong sentiments 

So I raised money because if somebody else 
were to come in, we would have to have a 
salary I raised enough and I can't think of 
any way we could have been luckier than to get 
Shelley Rouillard, who took over the program 
She came from Santa Barbara, she worked for the 
community action program, sharp gal, really 
cares for people, but also has the quality of 
being able to read carefully and know what she 
is doing She works very hard She 1 s very 
thorough and precise and takes to the political 
part of this as a duck to water She had run 
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for city council This was a little bit 
different, she was a member of the Grey 
Panthers, she probably still is She and I are 
very different in many ways, but when it comes 
to lobbying, I think there's a certain style 
be clear whom you represent, know what you are 
doing, and don't leave a stone unturned And 
she is doing that She is a good writer She 
writes much more fluently than I do She 
obviously doesn't have as long a background 
because she hasn't lived as long, but she 
really caught on and became very comfortable m 
her 30b and competent Well, anyhow, we're 
lucky to get her 

Is she still paid by that grants 
Oh, no, no, no, the grant was just part of the 
money The CRLA Foundation is not only the 
senior program The CRLA Foundation is a huge 
outfit, they have money for housing, they have 
pesticide projects going on It is a statewide 
foundation that has many, many programs going 
And it's all private money, however, that's 
been raised 

Yes, it includes grant money The senior 
program raises quite a bit through 
subscriptions Oh, this is interesting I 
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forgot about it At one point it looked really 
tough How could I have forgotten it° Senator 
Petris had put m a bill that money from the 
state bar trust funds would go to legal 
services Attorneys sometimes have monies m 
their trust, which really doesn't belong to 
anybody That money is controlled by the state 
bar, and some of that money now goes to Legal 
Services and some other agencies which qualify 
as providing legal civil representation And 
that gives a regular underpinning to Legal 
Services The CRLA Foundation gets part of it, 
so does the regular CRLA, so do all of the 
legal services 

What about public money 7 How much public money 
goes 

The CRLA Foundation has no public money 

No, but I mean to the CRLA, to legal 
services 

I can't give you figures on that but the 
CRLA still has all local offices They do have 
a state office and they do get federal money, 
as do—m Alameda you have Legal Aid, m San 
Francisco, Neighborhood Legal Assistance— 
regular legal services They also get some of 
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the state bar trust fund Anyhow, the CRLA 
foundation gets money from the state bar trust 
fund That has been tremendously helpful 
I think you said earlier that funds were cut by 
the Reagan administration, but then they were 
restored by congress to some extent, is that 
right 7 

Reagan wanted to do away with all legal 
services and congress didn't stand for it But 
there have been cutbacks m money, and they 
hurt Funny enough, I don't remember exactly 
what year that was, but at one point, maybe we 
knew trust funds were coming m, but we had a 
lean period It was m the fall, September, or 
something like that, and we needed money And 
I really thought that with $3,000 I could carry 
over to the next January Contrary to all 
common wisdom I wrote a letter which wasn't 
addressed to senators and assembly persons by 
name, but it said only "Dear Legislator " One 
short mimeographed sheet with the message, you 
know what we are doing we do the fact sheets 
and we do so-and-so, and we need $3,000 One 
letter, mimeographed, or xeroxed, but not 
personal $3,000 came in I just wrote it and 
signed it 
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From where 7 
From legislators 
Wonderful 

Actually the first $3,000 didn't make it, but I 
thought it would, I didn't set my sights very 
high Anyhow, we've raised money and there are 
some legislators who have contributed Also, 
[State Senator David A ] Roberti sponsored a 
ball for the senior program of the CRLA I 
went to the legislators, to a couple of the 
consultants to see if they couldn't help 
because the material we put out, not the 
lobbying part, the fact sheets, fill a real 
need Everybody wants them When I would go 
to the legislature m the past or my intern 
would go around, passing out updated versions 
of the fact sheets, they would say, "Oh, good, 
a new one Please give me two more I'll send 
them right to the district offices " Several 
legislators have copied it, Roberti has put 
them out with his own name with credit to the 
CRLA Foundation I don't know whether you've 
ever seen them Legislators use our fact 
sheets 

Well, they're very helpful 

It's a real service, and staffs know 
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about our program Clearly, we are not asking 
them to fund the lobbying, but there is so much 
sheer education material which does a service 
to legislators and to low-income older and 
disabled folks 
[End Tape 11, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 11, Side B] 

GUNTERMAN Somebody could really run with that We've 
often thought that we should just sell our 
services, our fact sheets As you know, our 
fact sheets have been used by the state bar and 
by the State Bar's Senior handbook Well, 
anyhow, we talked with the staff and asked for 
ideas where we could go for grants and some of 
the staff people thought up the idea of a ball- 
-they were going to do it for the senior 
program, I didn't want that, I wanted it for 
the whole CRLA Foundation—and the ball made a 
quite a bit of money 

REINIER When was this 7 Do you remember 7 

GUNTERMAN I don’t know, but it was a great ball 

They honored me, and I got a special gilded 
dress from The Salvation Army or St Vincent's 
for the occasion We had more fun, it was a 
great ball and quite a show The next year 
Roberti sponsored a fund raiser for the Western 
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Center on Law and Poverty So that's where 
money came from It was a kind of vindication 
that you can just plain ask for money You 
don't have to do all that slick job, it doesn't 
have to cost a lot of money We just sent out 
an appeal and we got money That was nice It 
meant that the Senior Program was appreciated 
So the state bar trust fund was a source, 
and pushing the newsletter subscriptions 
helped, the Senior Legislature helped in that 
respect because it increased subscriptions We 
are trying to get agencies to pay more with the 
subscriptions they receive because really the 
fact sheets provide a tremendous service 
Oh, I should think so 

Anyhow, I raised enough money so we could hire 
Shelley, not at a high salary, but at a 
regular, professional salary As I mentioned 
before, m the CRLA m general, the salaries 
are not high About a year and a half we 
worked together and by that time it made sense 
for her to be a director and I was kind of an 
assistant There was no money to keep me on as 
an assistant, and also in many ways she was now 
director and I had been director all these 


years, so it probably wasn't a good idea to 
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stay on I did want to continue to work I 
think if there had been money, I would have 
worked on other aspects because I have a number 
of ideas on more fact sheets and also on 
increasing subscriptions I don't know whether 
you are aware, but SSI is the basic welfare 
program for people over sixty-five, and the 
number of people who are eligible and have 
never applied is staggering 
I am sure that is true I am sure lots of 
people just don't know about it 
Yes, outreach is needed That is what I am 
interested m About the last thing I did for 
the senior program, was a personal effort, I 
felt so strongly that people should understand 
long-term services and all their implications 
So I put out "Long Term Care," a guide I 
planned and talked about it for a couple of 
years One of the interns I had was very 
interested m it, Muriel Hoepnch, a great 
person who is now working with the Committee on 
Aging in the assembly She helped put the 
guide together I had a certain idea of how it 
could be done, but we were pretty busy So 
really I finished that up after, still worked 
on it way at the end I am still interested in 
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that and will update it, they will consult me 
I felt very good because it's something I 
worked on, that "Long-term Care" has all the 
information, all the different programs we 
worked on, and it's been very well received I 
had a great time doing it 

Here's a good connection between women's 
issues and senior issues I was invited to 
listen to a panel of care givers which was 
sponsored, not by a senior organization, but by 
the Status of Women Commission in San Mateo 
It was a fascinating panel I went there 
feeling that my role probably would be as usual 
to explain SSI, what the grant level is, how 
you can apply, what Medi-Cal is, and how it is 
different from Medicare, that I would be used 
as the usual resource And possibly maybe to 
tell people what's going on m the legislature 
Well, that was not it at all I always like 
going out because you listen to new things when 
you're on a panel I didn't realize what the 
format was The panel was made up of 
caretakers who testified for whom they took 
care, what it entailed and the many, many 
problems they had They were people who were 
taking care of older people, like their 
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son, caretakers in the real sense, not 311 st 
with an agist or sexist bias It was probably 
one of the most enlightening, emotional 
hearings I have ever gone to It was very, 
very interesting, very well done They gave 
some of the best testimony I have ever heard 
Having heard a lot of testimony, I like it 
focused, to the point They had not been 
rehearsed, but they knew what their topic was 
And their stories were very compelling They 
had the usual wide range of health problems 
The commission published a report on the 
hearing and helped sponsor a piece of 
legislation by [Assemblywoman Jacqueline] 

Jackie Speier, their Assemblywoman, for respite 
care for caretakers 1 They wanted to do 
something concrete to follow through on the 
problems that had been aired They knew they 
couldn't just ask for the moon, to solve all 
caretaking problems They came up with 
something specific During the hearing it 
became obvious that these voluntary caretakers 
facing all these problems, they needed to get 


} S B 1524, 1989-1990 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 1329 
(1990) 
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relief, respite What stood out in my mind, 
that all these capable people, who knew which 
side was up, were well into this horror of 
caretaking in terms of being drained 
emotionally and physically before they ever 
found out that there were any other resources 
around which could have helped them And I 
thought, this is it This is stupid At the 
very least I should put out something which 
explains clearly what resources are available 
when long-term care is needed, where to go, 
what to investigate To this day I would like 
to have a video that does that, that can be 
shown around to women*s organizations senior 
organizations, any service organizations 
What a wonderful project 
I know it could be done I am sure you 
could get a foundation to do it Incidentally, 
I think I should mention that the foundation 
that really helped us out was the Atkinson 
Foundation m San Mateo There was a fluky 
contact, I knew somebody who knew somebody who 
was in charge of or worked for the Atkinson 
[Foundation] who put us together, that's why we 
got our grant The Atkinson Foundation, 
incidentally was the same foundation that 
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underwrote that San Mateo hearing 

Who is Atkinson 9 Tell me something about 

that Do you know 9 

I don't know I should know I do know that 
the man is Mr Donald Grant, very nice, I met 
him, a really caring person He was at that 
San Mateo hearing and I think it's I 

am ashamed to say, but I think it's a 
contracting firm I mean, they build things, 
big things 

Buildings 9 [Laughter] 

I was in the building I can describe the 
building and I know the woman with whom I had 
contact, Norma Arlen, also very nice She was 
also at that hearing They have been very 
supportive and they have been very pleased with 
what we put out They were very pleased when 
they saw how our fact sheets get used They 
were delighted when they saw how the state bar 
is using our material They really understand 
and have a feeling how important it is to get 
information out As a foundation, obviously 
they do not sponsor legislation So much of 
our work is not lobbying, although I also did a 
lot of lobbying As I mentioned over and over, 


so much of it is also education 
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I was going to say, it seems like you have 
always been a teacher, Emma 
Yes, coming right back to where I started 
And you are a teacher once again 
Yes Did I tell you this on tape? When 
I saw Leo McCarthy yesterday, I told him what I 
was doing and how I was having a wonderful time 
teaching, and he said he always thought it 
would be nice to work with individuals, person 
to person, rather than doing it m grand terms 
I told him that I would not be able to do as 
well as I'm doing now if I didn't have practice 
teaching m the legislature I told Leo that 
when I explained something to him and if he 
didn't agree or didn't see it that way, then it 
was up to me to explain it in a way that was 
clear Those are exactly the methods I use now 
when teaching math Find out what they don't 
get and explain it So I have come a complete 
circle 

You know I heard an example of someone who was 
interviewed at about your age and then should 
have been interviewed again at age ninety, and 
I think that's probably true I think we will 
have to come back, Emma, [Laughter] and 
interview you once again when you are ninety 
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and keep up with all of the different things 

Either above the ground or with your ear 
to the ground [Laughter] 

It's really been a joy for me to have the 
opportunity to chat with you 

Well, it's been fun I'd like to see of them 
again and to think back on some of these great 
people I was thinking of those we think of as 
"giants " That doesn't exclude other wonderful 
people but some people are just outstanding 
It's been fun 

It's been wonderful Thank you very much 
You're welcome 
11 Side B] 
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Maggie Kuhn 

Founder of the 

Grey Panthers 

Emma Gunterman 

355 
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Ed Roberts 

Founder of ILC, 
Independent Living 
Center 

Emma 

Gunterman 

367 

Greg Sanders 

Independent Living 
Center, Berkeley 

Emma 

Gunterman 

368 

Ralph Abescal 

Attorney for CRLA 

Emma 

Gunterman 

371 

Art Agnos 

Member, California 
State Assembly 

Driscoll and White, 
List 

381 

Peter 

Koppelman 

Head, Senior 
Program, CRLA 

Emma 

Gunterman 

384 

Leslie Kwass 

Attorney 

Emma 

Gunterman 

390 

John J Miller 

Member, California 
State Assembly 

Driscoll and White 
List 

402 

Walter Stiern 

Member, California 
State Senate 

Driscoll and White, 
List 

403 

Virgil 

0'Sullivan 

Member, California 
State Senate 

Driscoll and White, 
List 

404 

Arthur Samish 

Lobbyist 



406 

Lee Strobeh 

Member, Senior 
Legislature 

Emma 

Gunterman 

420 

Shelley 

Rouillard 

Seniors m 
Sacramento Program 

Emma 

Gunterman 

424 

David Roberti 

Member, California 
State Senate 

Driscoll and White, 
List 

428 

Muriel 

Hoepnch 

Intern with Emma 
Committee on Aging 

Emma 

Gunterman 

431 

Jacqueline 

Speier 

Member, California 
State Assembly 

Driscoll and White, 
List 

433 

Donald Grant 

Atkinson Foundation 

Emma 

Gunterman 

435 

Norma Arlen 

Atkinson Foundation 

Emma 

Gunterman 

435 
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